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# private capgty) which. I dove no — 
Yedge, will, ] bope, excuse this preemption; but the justice 


I, as Srreraron, owe your character, places ms above | 
the want of an excuse. Candour and apenness of heart, - 


3 exact the 

esteem from all who have the honour to know you ; and a 
winning condescension to all snbordindte to you, made busi- 
ness a pleasure to those who exeented it under you, at the 
ame time that it beightened ber Majesty's favour to all 
ibose who bad the bappiness. of baving it conveyed through 
your bands, A Secretary of State, in the interest of man- 
kind, joined with that of bis fellow-suhj cs, accom 


with a great facility and elegance in all the modern as well 


as antient languages, was a happy and proper member of a 


Ministry, by whose services your Sovereign is in 30 bigh and 


flourisbing a condition, as makes all other Princes and 
43 Potentates 


- wt ff 

* Cnantes Syexcen Ean of Sent mad, tucceeded to that 
title, Sept. 21, 1702, on the death of his father Robert. He was 
made Secretary of State, in 1706; and dismissed in 1710, with the 
ther Whig Ministers. Sept. r, 1715, he had a pension of f 200l. 
per annum settled on him, April 16, 1717, was again appointed _ 
Secretary of State; March 16, 1717-18, Lord President of the © 
Council; Feb. 6, 1718-19, Groom of the Stole; and died April 29, 
1722. He married Lady Anne Churchill, second daughter of John 


Duke of Marlborough, a lady of great beauty, often called the little | 


Whig; to whoze titles her eldest curviving ton, Charles, 
oucceeded in 1733, | 
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Potentates powerful or inconsiderable in Europe, as they are 
friends or enemies to Great Britain, The importance of 
those great events which happened during that Administration, 
in which' your Lordsbip bore so important a charge, will be 
acknowledged as long as time sball endure. I ball not 
therefore attempt to rebearse those illustrious passages ; but 
give this application a more private and particular turn, in 
desiring your Lordsbip would continue your favour and 

' patronage to me, as you are a gentleman of the most polite 
literature, and perfectly accomfilisbed in the knowledge of 
books “ and men, which makes it necessary to beseech your 
indulgence to the following leaves, and the Author ef them; 
-who is, with the greatest truth ie. | 

| 3 Lon, 

our Lordsbip's b 

N : 

' ons bumble Servant, a N 
Lok? Ne r. . 
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. His — of ax plenita i yan, 
dle library at Althorp. 
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Rivalem patienter . 4g FOR * I 


0 With patience bear # rival in thy love.” ba 
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SIR, 
me 7 


| Tune e e 
Lavpits' Philosopher, and the pretty advice I have 
seen you give to others in your Papers, make me 


address myself to you in this abrupt manner, and to 
desire your opinion What in this age a woman may  - 
call a Lover. I have lately had a gentleman that I 

thought made pretensions to me, insomuch that moet 
of my friends took notice of it, and thought we were 
really married. 1 did not take much pains to unde 
ceive them, and especially a young gentlewoman'of 
my particular acquaintance who was then in the 
country. She coming to town, and - seeing our inti- 
macy $0 great, she gave herself 7 
me to task concerning it: 1 ingenuously told her we 
| aw not married, but I did not know what might be 

| a4 
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the event. She soon got acquainted with the gentle- 
man, and was pleased to take upon her to examine 


him about it. Now whether a new face had made a 


greater conquest than the old, I will leave you to 
judge. I am informed that be utterly denied all pre- 
tensions to courtship, but withal professed a sincere 
friendship for me; but whether marriages are pro- 
posed by way of friendship or not, is what I desire 
to know, and what I may really call a lover. 
There are so many who talk in a language fit only 
for that character, and yet guard themselves against 


- gpeaking in direct terms to the point, that it is im- 
possible to distinguish between courtship and con- 


versation. I hope you will a” me justice both 
upon my lover and ny friend, if they provoke me 
further. In the mean time I carry it with so equal a 
behaviour, that the nymph and the swain too are 
mightily at a loss; each believes I, who know them 
both well, think myself revenged in their love to one 
another, which creates an-irreconcilable jealousy. If 
all comes right again, you shall hear further from, 

"on n most obedient servant, 3 
— 


: . - Ll 17 
' — — 
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N MR. SPECTATOR, . " Ben's 28, 1712, 


YouyR observations on persons that have behaved 


themselves irreverently at church, I doubt not, have 
had a good effect on some that have read them: but 
there is another fault which has hitherto escaped your 
notice, I mean of such persons as are there very zea- 
lous and punctual to perform an ejaculation thatis only 
preparatory to the service of the church, and yet neg« 


lect to join in the service itself. There is an instance 


of this in à friend of WIII. HoxnsYcons's who sits 
opposite to me. He seldom comes in till the prayer 


* about half over; and when he has entered bis 


seat 
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seat (instead of joining with the * he de- 
_—_ holds his hat before his face for three or four 
moments, then bows to all his acquaintance, sits down, 
takes a pinch of snuff, (if it be evening service per- 
haps takes a nap) and spends the remaining time in 
surveying the congregation. Now, Sir, what I would 
desire is, that you would animadvert a little on this 
gentleman's practice. In my opinion, this gentle- 
man's devotion, cap in hand, is only a compliance ts 
the custom of the place, and goes no farther than a 
little ecclegiastical good-breeding. If you will not 
pretend to tell us the motives that bring auch triflers u 
solemn asse mblies, yet let me desite that you will give 
this letter a place in your paper, and I shall remain. 


Sir, your obliged humble Servant, 


u. SPECTATOR, 


Tur edivenitedits Ur Wü am a member, 
last night falling upon vanity and the desire of being 
admired, put me in mind of relating how agreeably [ 
was entertained at my own door last Thursday by a 
clean fresh-coloured girl, under the most elegant and 
the best-fufnished milk-pail I had ever observed. 1 
was glad of such an opportunity of seeing the behaviour 

of a coquette in low life, and how she received the ex- 
traordinary notice that was taken of her; which I 
found had affected every muscle of her face in the ame 
manner as it does the feature of a first-rate toast at a 
play, of in an assembly. This hint of mine made the 
discourse turn upon the sense of plensure: which ended 

in a general resolution, that the milk-maid enjoys her 
vanity as exquisitely as the woman of quality. I think 
it would not be an improper sulyect for you —— | 
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this frailty, and trace it to all conditions of life ; which 
is recommended to you as an occasion of obliging . 
* your readers, among the rest, 
Your most humble servant, 
T. B. 


a | May 12, 17124 

ain, | ' 
Con mo last week into a collegdhone not far from 
the exchange with my basket under my arm, a Jew of 
considerable note, as I am informed, takes half a dozen 


 eranges of me, and at the same time slides a guinea into 


my band; I made him a curtsy, and went my way. 
He followed me, and finding I was going about my 
business, he came up with me, and told me plainly, 
that he gave me the guinea with no other intent but to 
purchase my person for an hour. Did you $0, Sir? 
zays I; you gave it me then to make me wicked; 1 
will keep it to make me honest. However, not- to be 
in the least ungrateful, I promise you I will lay it out 
in a couple of rings, and wear them for your sake. k 
am so just, Sir, besides, as to give every body that 
asks how I came by my rings this account of my bene- 
factor; but to save me the trouble of telling my tale 
over and over again, I humbly beg the favour of you 
to tell it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 
Your humble servant, 


BETTY LEMON.” 


St. Bride's, May rs, 1712, © 


SIR, 

Tis a great deal of 208 to me, and 1 dere say 
will be no less satisfactory to you, that I have an op- 
portunity of informing you, that the gentlemen and 
others of the parish of St. Bride, have raised a cha- 


rity-school of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. You. 


were 


» 
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were so kind to recommend the boys to the charitable 
world, and the other sex hope you will do them the 
same favour in Friday's SyzcTaToR, for Sunday next, 
when they are to appear with their humble airs at the. 

parish church of St. Bride. Sir, the mention of this 
may possibly be serviceable to the children; and sure 
no one will omit a good action attended with no 
Expence, | | 

| I am, Sin, 

Your very humble servant, 
7. THE SEXTON? 
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SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1713. | 
* Xquam memento rebus in arduis | 

Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 


Ab insolenti temperatam 
Lætitia moriture Deli. 


. non. 3 0. i. 2. 
ge calm, my Delĩus, and serene, 
* However fortune change the scene. 
in thy most dejected state, 

*« Sink not underneath the weight; 
Nor yet when happy days begin, 
* And the full tice comes rolling in, 
Let a fierce, unruly joy * 
TFhe settled quiet of the mind destroy.“ 

| ANF, 


ON CHEARPULNESS. 


T HAVE always preferred Chearfulness to Mirth. The 
Hatter I consider as an act, the former as an habit of the 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, Chearfulness fixed 
and permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of Mirth, who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of Melancholy. On the contrary, Chear- 
fulness, though it does not give the mind such an 
exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling into any 
depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, 
that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
a moment; Chearfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
vereuity. rag? 


Tue late Lord Guildford, when Lord North, being con. 
 malted by his eldest son about the sale of a fine mare, advising 
Rs son not to part with her---made a pun on this passage. 
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Men of austere principles look upon Mirth as tos 
wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, and as 
filled with a certain trinmph and insolence of heart that 
is inconsistent with a life which is every moment ob- 
naxious to the greatest dangers. Writers of this com- 
plexion have observed, that the sacred Person who was 
the great pattern of perfection, was never seen to laugh. 

Chearfulaess of mind is not liable to any of these 
exceptions ; it is of a serious and composed nature; it 
does not throw the mind into a condition improper for 
the present state of humanity, and is very conspicuous 
in the characters of those who are looked upon as the 
greatest Philosophers among the Heathens, as well as 
among those who have been deservedly esteemed as 
Saints and holy men among Christians. 

If we consider Chearfulness in three lightswith regard 
to ourselves, to those we canverse with, and to the 
great Author of our being, it will not a little recom- 
meud itself on each of these accounts. The man whe . 
is possessed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only 
easy in his thoughts, but a perfect master of all the- 
powers and faculties of his soul. His imagination is 
always clear, and his Judgement uadisturbed ; bis temper 
is even and unruffled, whether in action or in solitude. 
He comes with a relish to all those goods which nature 
has provided for him, tastes all the pleasures of the 
creation which are poured about him, and does not feel 
the full weight of those accidental evils which may 
defal him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom 
he converses with, it naturally produces love and good- 
will towards him. A Chearful Minus is not only dis- 
posed to be affable and obliging, but raises the same 
good-humour in those who come within its influence. 
A man finds himself pleased, he does not know why, 
with the Chearfulness of his companion. It is like a 
Err 
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mind, without her attending to it. The heart rejoices 


of its own accord, and naturally flows out into friend- 
ahip and benevolence towards the person who has 80 


- - Kindly an effect upon it. 


When I consider this chearful state of mind in its 


third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a constant 


habitual gratitude to the great Author of Nature. An 
inward Chearfulness is an implicit praise and thanks- 
giving to Providence under all its dispensations, It -ig 
a kind of acquiescence in the state wherein we are 
placed, and a secret approbation of the Divine Will in 
kis conduct towards man. \ 

There are but two things which, in my opinion, can 
reasonably deprive us of this Chearfulness of heart, 
The first of these is the sense of guilt. A man who 
lives in a state of vice and impenitence, can have no 
title to that evenness and tranquility of mind which is 
the health of the soul, and the natural effect of virtue 
and innocence. Chearfulness in an ill man deserves a 
harder name than language can furnish us with, and is 
many degrees beyond what we commonly call folly or 
madness. 

Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and consequently of a future state, under what- 
soever titles it shelters itself, may likewise very reason- 
ably deprive a man of this Chearfulness of temper. 
There is something so particularly gloomy and offensive 
to human nature in the prospect of non-existence, that 


I cannot but wonder with many excellent writers, how 


it is possible for a man to outlive the expectation of it. 
For my own part I think the being of a God is so little to 
be doubted, that it is almost the only truth we are sure 
of, and such a truth as we meet with in every thought. 


If we look into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we 


generally find they are made up of pride, spleen, and 
cavil. It is indeed no wonder, that men who are 


| uneasy to themselves, should be so to the rest of the 


world; 
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world; and how is it possible for a man to be otherwise 
than uneasy in himself, who is in danger every moment 
of losing his entire existence, * dropping into 
nothing ? 

The vicious man and atheist have 3 
tence to Chearfulness, and would act very unzeasonably 
should they endeavour after it. It is impossible for auy 
one to live in good humour, and enjoy his present ex- 
istence, who is apprehensive either of torment or of 
annihilation; of being miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles, 
which are destructive of Chearfulness in their own 
nature, as well as in right reason, I cannot think of any 
other that ought to banish this happy temper from a 
virtuous mind. Pain and sickness, shame and reproach, 
poverty and old-age, nay. death itself, considering the 
shortness of their duration, and the advantage we may 
reap from them, do not deserve the name of evils. A 
good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, 
with indolence, and with Chearfulness of heart. The 
tossing of a tempest does not discompose him, which 
be is sure will bring him to a joyful harbour. | 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live qccord- 
Ing to the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two 
perpetual sources of Chearfulness, in the consideration 
of his own nature, and of that Being on whom he has 
a dependence. If he looks into himself, he cannot but 
rejoice in that existence which is 80 lately bestowed 
upon him, and which, after millions of ages, will be 
still new, and atill in its beginning. How many self- 
congratulations naturally rise in the mind, when it 
reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it takes 
a view of those improveable faculties which in a few 


years, and even at its first setting-out, have made 8 


considerable a progress, and which will still be receiv: 
ing an increase of perfection, and consequently an 
AN. The consciousness of such a 

being 


ls 
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being spreads a perpetual diffusion of Joy through the 
soul of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon him - 
nelf every moment as more happy than he knows bow 
to conceive. 

The second source of Chearfulness to a good mind, 
is the consideration-of that Being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold him 


as yet but in the first faint discoveries of his perfections, 


we see every thing that we can imagine as great, glori- 


_ ous, or amiable, We find ourselves every where up 


by his goodness, and surrounded with an immensity of 
love and mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being, 
whose power qualifies him to make us happy by an 
infinity of means, whose goodness and truth engage 
kim to make those happy who desire it of him, and 
whose unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness 
to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpe- 
tually cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all 
that secret heaviness of heart which unthinking men are 
subject to when they lie under no real affliction ; all 
that Anguish which we may feel from any evil that, 
actually oppresses us, to which I may likewise add 
those little cracklings of mirth and folly that are apter 
to betray virtue than support it; and establish in us. 
ouch an even and Chearful temper, as makes us pleasing 
to ourselves, to those with whom we converse, and to 
Hin whom we were made to please. I, 
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1 | TVULLI. 
«© The accused confeszes his guilt.” | 


ON THE ACKNOWLEDGEMENT or FAULTS, 


I OUGHT not to have neglected a request of one of 
my correspondents so long as I have; but I dare say I 
have given him time to add practice to profession. He 
sent me some time ago à bottle or two of excellent 
wine, to drink the health of a gentleman who had by 
the penny post advertised him of an egregious error in 
his conduct. My correspondent received the obligation 
from an unknown hand with the candour which is 
natural to an, ingenuous mind; and promises a contrary 


behaviour in that point for the future. He will offend © - 


his monitor With no more ertors of that kind, but thanks 
him for his benevolence. This frank carriage makes 
me reflect upon the amiable atonement a' man makes in 
an ingenuous acknowledgthent of a fault. All such 
miscarriages as flow from inadyerteney are more than 
repaid by it; for Reason, though not concerned it the 
injury, employs all its force in the atonement. | He 
that says, he did not design to disoblige you in such an 
action, does 'as much as if he should tell you, that 
though the circumstance which displeased was he ver in 
his thoughts, he has that respect for you, tltat he is 


8atisfied till it is wholly out of yours. It must be con- 


fessed, that when an acknowledgment of an offence is 
made out of poorness of spirit, and not conviction of 


. 


| 
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heart, the circumstance ig quite different. But in the 
case of my correspondent, where both the notice is 
taken, and the return made in private, the affair begins 
and ends with the highest grace on each side. To make 
the acknowledgment of a fault in the highest manner 
graceful, it is lucky when the circumstances of the 
offender place him above any ill consequences from the 
resentment of the person offended. A Dauphin of 
France, upon a review of the army, and a command of 
the King to alter the posture of it by a mareh of one of 
the wings, gave an improper order to an officer at the 
head of a brigade, who told his Highness, he presumed 
he had not received the last orders, which were to move 
a contrary way. The Prince, instead of taking the 
admonition, which was delive in a manner that 
accounted for his error with safety to his understanding, 
shaked a cane at the officer, and, with the return of 

opprobrious language, persisted in his own orders. The 

whole matter came necessarily before the King, who 
commanded his son, on foot, to lay his right hand on the 
gentleman's stirrup as he sat on horseback in sight of 
the whole army and ask his pardon. When the Prince 
touched his stirrup, and was going to speak, the officer, 
with an incredible agility, threw himself on the earth, 
and kissed his feet. 

The body is very little concerned | in the pleasure or 
sufferings of souls truly great; and the reparation, 
when an honour was designed this soldier, appeared as 
much. too great to be borne by his gratitude, as the 
injury was intolerable to his resentment. 

When we turn our thoughts from these extraordinary 
occurences into common life, we see an ingenuous 
kind of behaviour not enly make up for faults commit- 
ted, but in a manner expiate them in the very commis - 


1 


A very beautiful coi 8 with \ this is 
told i wp Gil Blas, b be, Derg, rio de Castor, an acquaintance 


of the young Lord whom illane preserved. 


too fur, — — 16 

tres pass ; you'll pardon my confidence 3 I am — 
< ble I have no pretensions to this favour ;** und the 
like. But commend me to those gay fellows about 
town who are directly impudent, and make up for it no 
otherwise than by calling themselves 8ueh; and exult- 
ing in it. But this sort of carriage; which prompts a 
man against rules to urge What he | has à mind to, is 
pardonable only when you sue for another. When you 
are confident in preference of yourself to others of equal 
merit, every man that loves virtue and modesty ought, 
in defence of those qualities, to oppose you. But with- 
out considering the mBrality of the thing, let us at this 
time behold any natural mee of een 
we speak of ourselves. 

The Srroraron writes often in an elegant, often 
in an argumentative, and often in a sublime style, 
with equal success; but how would it hurt the reputed 
author of that Paper to own, that of the most beautiful 
pieces under his title, he is barely the publisher ? There 
Is nothing but what a man really performs, can be an 
honour to him; what he takes more than he ought in 
the eye of the world, he loses in the conviction of his 
own heart; and a man must lose his consciousness, that 
is, his very self, before he can W rogers rn 
without inward mortification. 

Who has not seen a very criminal at the bar, when 
his counsel and friends have done all that they could 
for him in vain, prevail on the whole assembly 
to pity him, and his judge to recommend his case 
to the mercy of the throne, without offering any thing 
new in his defence, but that he, whom before we 
wished convicted, became 80 out of his own mouth, 
and took upon himself all the shame and sorrow we 
were just before preparing for him? The great oppo- 
sition to this kind of candour arises from the unjust iden 
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people ordinarily have of what we call a High Spirit. 


It is far from greatness of Sriatr to persist in the 
wrong in any thing; nor is it a dimunition of greatness 
of SyizrT to have been in the wrong. Perfection is 
not the attribute of man, therefore he is not degraded 
by the acknowledgment of an imperfection: but it is 


the work of little minds to imitate the fortitude of great 


Spirits on worthy occasions, by obstinacy in the wrong. 
This obstinacy prevails 80 far upon them, that they 
make it extend to the defence of faults in their very 
servants. It would swell this Paper to too great a 

length, should I insert all the quarrels and debates 
which are now on foot in this town ; where one party, 
and in some cases both, is sensible of being on the 
faulty side, and have not spirit enough to acknowledge 
it. Among the ladies the case is very common; for 


there are very few of them who know that it is to main- 


tain a true and High Spirit, to throw away from it all 
which itself disapproves, and toscorn so pitiful a shame, 


as that which disables the heart from acquiring a liber- 
ality of affections and sentiments. The Candid Mind, 


by acknowledging and discharging its faults, has reason 
and truth for the foundations, of all its passions and 
desires, and consequently is bappy and simple; the 


| | Disingenuous Spirit, by indulgence of one unacknow- 
ledged error, is entangled with an after-life of fl 
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AS. I was sitting in my ny chamber, and ejniing on 4 ö 
Subject for x my next, ben. 1 be ard two: or three 
irregular hounces a at my landlady's $ door, and, upon the 
ening,. of it, a lopd chearful voice int viring whether 
th Phi — 7 Was At home, 'The chita who went to 
the door answered very innocently, that he didhnot lodge | 
there, 1 immediately recallected that it way my 


295 


friend 8 Sir rRocen' 8 voice; and that Thad promised to go 
N with him on Gen water to Srnixe 'Ganpan®, in cage. 
it proved, a_good 558 The Knight 15 me in 
mind 9 of my promize from the bottom of the stair-case, 
bu told 1 me that if I was Was ulating, he would stay 
below, till I had done. * pon my coming down, I 
found, all the children” of the family had got. about | 
my old friend; and my landlady herself, who is 4 
notable prating gossip, engaged in a conference with 
him; being mightily...pleaged with his stroking her 
little boy on the head, and . him be a 1 child 
INE” era: * | 
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We were no sooner come to the Temple-stairs, but 
we were surrounded with a crqud of watermen, offer- 
ing us their respective services. Sir Rooxx, after 
having looked about him very attentively, spied one 
with a wooden leg, and immediately gave him orders 
to get his boat ready. As we were walking to- 
wards it, ( You must know, says Sir Roozn, I 
4c never make use of any body to row me, that has 
« not lost either a leg or an arm, I would rather 
* bate him a few strokes of his oar, than not employ 
« an honest man that has been wounded in the Queen's 
tc gervice. If I was a lord or 2 bishop, and kept a 
& barge, I would not put a fellow in my livery wat 
& had not a wooden leg. 

My old friend after having coated himselF, and trim- 
med the boat with his coachman, who being a, very 
sober man always serves for ballast on these occasions, 
we made the best of our way to Vauxhall. Sir 
Roczx obliged the waterman to give us the history of 
his right leg; and hearing that he had left it at Ln 
Hogue, with many particulars which passed in that 
glorious action, the Knight in the triumph of his 
heart, made several reflections on the greatness of 
the British nation; as, that one Englishman could beat 
three Frenchmen; that we could never be in danger 
of Popery so long as we took care of our fleet; that 
the Thames was the finest river in Europe; that Lon- 
don bridge was a greater piece of work than any of the 
seven wonders of the world; with many other honest 
prejudices which n cleave to the heart of a 
true ä 


In every minute instance Abbpison aicely exhibits the 
benevolence of the worthy Baronet. 


+ Mr. THomas Pirzs, in Perigrine Pickle, had formed 
the same opinion, and a very fortunate opinion it is for our 
soldiers and sailors. The belief of superiority over the 

French is one cause of the reality. 
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Aſter some short pause, the old Kuight turning 
about his head twice or thrice, to take a survey of this 
great metropolis, bid me observe how thick the city was 
set with churches, and that there was scarce a single 
steeple on this side Temple-bar. * A most heathenish 
„sight!“ says Sir Rosa: There is no religion 
at this end of the town. The fifty new churches 
« will very much mend- the progpect ; but ahureh- 
4 work is slow, church. work is show.”” 

I do not remember 1 have any where mentidngd in 
Sir Rocxr's character, his custom of saluting every 
body that passes by him with a good-morrow or a 
good-night, ,, This the did man does out. of the over- 
flowings of bis humanity, though at the same time it 
renders him 80 popular among all his country neigh- 
hours, that it is thought to have gone a good way in 
making him once or twice Knight of the hire. He 
cannot forbear this exercise of benevolence even in 
town, when he meets with any one in his morning or 
evening walks, It broke from him to several boats 
that passed by us on the Water; but to the Koight's 
great surprise, as he gave the good-night to two or 
three young fellows a little before our landing, one of 
them, instead of returning the civility, asked us, what 
queer old put we had in the boat, and whether he was 
not ashamed to go a wenching at his yents? with a 
great deal of the like Thames ribaldry,. Sir Roo n 
__aceme®2a little shocked at first, but at length assuming 
2 fate of magistracy, told us, That if he were a 
„ /Middlesex Justice, be would make such vagrants 
„% know that her Majesty's subjects were no W 
* be abused by water than hy land. | 

We were now arrived at Spring-Garden, which is 
excellently pleasant at this time of the year. When 


I considered the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, 


with the choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, and 
the loose tribe of people that walked under their shades, 
|. | 'B4 I could | 
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I could not but look upon the place as a kind of Maho- 
metan paradise. Sir Roce told me, it put him in 


mind of a little coppice by his house in the country, 


which his chaplain used to call an aviary of nightingales. 
6 You must understand, says the Knight, “ that 
te there is nothing in the world that pleases a man in 
love so much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. Syxc- 
« TATOR ! the many moonlight nights that I have 
« walked by myself, and thought on the widow” by 
« the music of the nightingale!“ He here fetched a 
deep sigh, and was falling into a fit of musing, when 
a mask, who came behind him, gave him a gentle tap 
upon the shoulder, and asked him if he would drink u 
bottle of mead with her? But the Knight being 
startled at so unexpected familiarity, and displeased 
to be interrupted in his thoughts of the widow, told 
her, “ She was a wanton baggage 15 _ n — 
about her business. 70 

We concluded our walk with a ghee of — * 
and a slice of hung-beef. When, we had done eating 
ourselves, the Knight called a waiter to him, and bid 
him carry the remainder to the waterman that had but 
one leg. I perceived the fellow stared upon him nt 
the oddness of the message, and was gving to be sauey 
upon which I ratified the Knight's W n A 
peremptery look. _ © - q es 1044 

As we were going out of the Garde, n my: old friend 
thinking himself obliged, as a member of the Quroum, 
to animadvert upon the morals of the place, told the 
mistress of the house, who sat at the bar, that he should 
be a better customer to her Garden, e were more 


eee and fewer 1 de em 
wotll. 
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„ Hague, May 1½ N. 8. The biame republican Hinds whe 
have 60 often since the Chevalier de. Sti Gzonon's* tecovery killed 
him in our public prints, have how reduced the, young Dauphin 
of France to that desperate Lek we ol, weakngzs, 1 death 

e to 


itself, that it is hard to conjecture what method | 

bring him to life A. * Meant.me we are assured by a very ' 

20 ae s, that on the zoth instant this young Prince 

ak eVet he Was known te be site the day of his birth. 

boy 1 i Oiler they ade nber sending his Fhoet; wel suppose, 

(for they never had the modesty 4a 'contradict their assertien of 
© Nis death) to Commienyi in Ep ena rok eget gentle- 


Dani ene axon de 
Boraman having denvered in his credentials to a ify him as 


ambassa or to this State, (an office to which his * mies 
will u edc od de dune is gone tö U ce he ; 
wii pioceedtoHanbver/Huthiel etay long ut — 
The peace should be made during bis/lamentable ahehce“ ,” — 
eee eee ee Yo eee ee eee, May 20 
1 * * | a | 
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I SHOULD be thought not able to read, should I over- 
look some egcellent pieces lately 225 out. My Lord 
Bishop of St, Asazp, has just now, Publ bed some Ser- 
mons, the Preface to which seems to me to determine 
a great point. 'He* Has, like 2 good mem and a gopd 
ü. , oppoyitibo to all 5 e and | 
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submission of false friends to Princes, asserted that 
Christianity left us where it found us as to our civil rights. 
The present entertainment shall consist only of a sen- 
tence out of the Posz- Box, and the said. Preface of the 
Lord of St. As AR. I should think it a little odd if 
the author of tie Posr-Bo should with impunity call 
men Republicans for a gladness on the report of the death 
of the PxgTEexDER ; and treat Baron Borna, the 
minister of H anover, in such a manner as you gee in my 
motto. I must own, I tirink every man in England con- 
F ny TO anon bY 
, — 
* Tax publiaing a few F whilst Liive, the 
latest of which was preached about eight years since, 
and the first above seventeen, will make it very natural 
for people to enquire into the occasion of doing 80, 
and to such I do very willingly assigt these following 
reasons: 
; « First from the observations I have been able to 
make for these many years last past, upon our public 
affairs, and from the natural tendency of several prin» 
ciples and practices, that have of late been studiously - 
revived, and from what has fallowed thereupon, I 
could not help both fearing: and presaging, that these 
nations should some time or other, if ever we should 
have an enterprising prince upon the throne, of more 
eo Ws? friendly to 
ae to the erg in doctrines ſind L I on 
it was ordered by the House of Commons to be burnt, 
was of course the more read. STEELE by insertiag it in the 
SpzCTATOR departed from a resolution which, he and his 
coadjutors tormed and generally preserved, of abstaini 
from party politics. -The Srxcrarok was carried to H 
Majesty every day at twelve o'clock, Her Majesty's break - 
ſast hour. It is said the publication was. that morning de- 


layed till twelve, that there might be no time for Ang 
this paper ; and 30 keeping it rom the Queen... 
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ambition than virtue, justice, and true honour, fall n_ 

the way of all other nations; and lose their liberty. 
« Nor could I help foreseeing to whose ra 
deal of this dreadful mischief, whenever it should 


vous would he laid, whether justly or unjustly, was 


not my business to determine; but I resolved for my 
own particular part, to deliver myself as well as T-could, 
from the reproaches and the curses of posterity, by 
publicly declaring to all the world, that although in the 
constant course of my ministry, I have never failed on 
proper occasions to recommend, urge, and insist upon 
the loving, honoring, and reverencing, the Prince's 
person, and hold it according'to the laws, inviolable 
and sacred; and paying all obedience and submission 
to the laws, though never 80 hard and inconvenient to 
private people : yet did I never think myself at liberty, 
or authorised to tell the people, that either Christ, St. 
Peter, or St. Paul,. or any other holy writer, had by any 
doctrine delivered by them, subverted the Laws and 
Constitutions of the country in which they lived; or put 
them in a worse condition with respect to their civil 
liberties, than they would have been had they not been 
Christians. I ever thought it a most impious blasphenty 
against that holy religion, to fither any thing upon 
it that might encourage tyranny, oppression, or injus- 
tice in a Prince, or that easily tended” to make a-free 
and happy people slaves and miserable. No. People 
may make themselves as wretched as they will, but let 
not God be called into that wicked party. When 
force and violence, and hard necessity have brought 
the yoke of servitude upon à people's neck; Religion 
will supply them with a patient and submissive spirit 
under it till they can” innocently shake it off: but cer- 


tainly Religion never puts it on, This always way, - 


and this at present is, my judgement of these matters: 
and I would be transmitted to posterity (for the little 
share of time such names as mine can live) under the 


: 
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character of one who loved is country, and would be 
though good 1 as well as a good ag 
man. 


This e 1 thought would be emitted by 
the following Sermons, which were made for and 
preached in a private audience, when I could think of 
nothing else but doing my duty on the occasions that 
were then offered by God's providence, without any 
manner of design of making them public: and for that 
reason I give them now as they were then delivered; 
by which I hope to satisfy those people who: have ob- 
jected q change of principles to me, as if I were not 
now the same man i formerly was. I never had but 
one opinion of these matters; and that I think is 80 
reasonable and —— "that I weer $4 can 
never have any dtlier. "4 1 
Another reason of wen publichiig thee een 
this time, is, that 1 have a mind to do myself sont 
honour by doing what houour I could to the memory 
of two most extellent Princes, and who have very 
Iighly-deserved at the hands of all the people of these 
dominions, who have any true value for the Protestant 
Religion, and the Constitution of the English Govern- 
ment, of which they were the great delivere rs, and de- 
fenders., I have lived to see “ illustrious names very 
rudely handled; and the great benefits they did this na+ 
tion treated slightly and contemptuously. I have lived 
ta see ourdeliverance from Arbitrary Power and Po- 
pery, traduced | and »vilified by some who formerly 
thought it was their greatest merit, aud made it part of 
their boast and glory, to have had à little hand and share 
in bringing it about; and others who,without it, must 
have lived in exile, poverty, and, misery, meanly 
disclaiming it, and using ill the glorious instru - 
r PN Urs could 2 such a requital of 

( | ' 90": uch 


1 The triende of the Tory ministers of abi Axe, 
often $tigmmatized our glorious deliverer Kix WILLIAN. 
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such merit? I have, I own it, an ambition of exempt. - 
and 


ing myself from the number of unthankful peopte: 
as I loved and honoured those great Princes living, and 
lamented over them when dead, so I would gladly raise 
them up a monument of praise as lasting as auy thing 
of mine can be; and 1 choose to do it at this time, 
when it is 80 n athing, to Wan of 
them. 

Tbe Sermon that was eched upon the Duke of 
Grovcksra's death was printed quickly after, and is 
now, because the gubject was 80 suitable, joined to the 
others. The loss of that most promising and hopeful 
Prince was at that time, I saw,” unspeakably great; 
and many accidents since have convinced. us. that it 
could not have been over - valued. That precious life, 
had it pleased God to have prolonged it the usual 
space, had saved us many fears and jealous ies, and dark 
distrusts, and prevented many alarms, that have long 
kept us, and will keep us still, waking and uneasy. 
Nothing remained to comfort and support us under this 
heavy stroke, but the necessity it brought the King 
and nation under of settling the succession in the House- 
of HANOVER, and given it an hereditary right bx 
act of parliament, as long as it continues Protestant. 
So much good did God in his merciful Providence, 
produce from a nlisfortune, which we could never 
otherwise have sufficiently deplored!  . 

The fourth Sermon was preached upon the Queen' q 
access ion to the throne, and the first year in which that 
day was solemnly observed (for by some accident ar 
other, it had been over- looked the year before); and 
every one will see without the date of it, that it was 
preached very early in this reign, since I was 
only to promise and presage its future glories and 
successes, from the good appearances of things, and the 
happy turn our affairs began to take; and could not 
then count up the victories and triumphs, that for 
seven years after, made it, in the ed s language, 

A name 
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a name and a praise among all the people of the 
earth. Never did seven such years together pass over 
the head of any English Monarch, nor cover it with 
0 much honour. The crown and sceptre seemed to 


be the Queen's last ornaments ; those other Princes 


wore in common with her, and her great personal vir- 


tues were the same before and since; but such was the 


fame of her administration of affairs at home, such was 
the reputation of her wisdom and felicity in choosing 
ministers, and such was then esteemed their faithful- 
ness and zeal, their diligence and great abilities in exe- 
cuting her commands; to such a height of military 
glory did her Great Gx xx RAL and her armies carry the 
British name abroad; such was the harmony and con- 
cord betwixt her and her allies; and such was the 
blessing of God upon all her counsels and undertakings ; 


that I am as sure as history can make me, ho Prince 


of ours ever was so prosperous and successful, so be- 
loved, esteemed, and honoured by their subjects and 
their friends, and near so conformidable to their 
enemies. We were as the world imagined then, just 


entering on the ways that promised to lead to such 
a peace as would have answered all the prayers of our 


religious Queen, the care and vigilance of a most able 
ministry, the payments of a willing and most obedient 
people, as well as all the glorious toils and hazards of 
the soldiery ; when God for our sins, permitted the 
spirit of discord to go forth, and by troubling sore the 
camp, the city, and the country, (and oh that it had 
altogether spared the places sacred to his worship!) 


to spoil, for a time, this beautiful and pleasing pro- 


spect, and give us in its stead, I know not what—— 


Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure. It will 
become me better to pray to God to restore us to the 


power of obtaining such a peace as will be to his glory, 
the safety, honour, and welfare of the Queen and her 
dominions, and the general ratisfaction of all her bigh 
and mighty allies. 

May 2, 1712.“ 
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« Hearts joined by a friendship such qs that between Theseus 
_ * and Pirethaus,” 
— — — —— ͤ üum— ͤ — —ẽ 


ON FRIENDSHIP, 
I INTEND the Paper for this day as a loose Il 
upon FrxrexDs8AEP, in which I shall throw my observa- 
tions together without any set form, that I may avoid 

repeating what has been often said on this subject, . 

Friendship is a strong and habitual inclination in two 
persons to promote the good and happiness of one an- 
cther. Though the pleasures and advantages of friend- 
Ship have been largely celebrated by the best moral 
writers, and are considered by all as great ingredients 
of human happiness, we very rarely meet with the 
practice of this virtue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give N 
of those virtues and good qualities he expects to 
find in the person of a friend, but very few of us are 
careful to cultivate them in ourselves, 

Love and Esteem are the first principles of Faun: 
sir, which always is imperfect where either of these 
two is wanting. 

As on the one hand, we are soon ashamed of loving 3 
man whom we cannot esteem; so, on the other, 
though we are truly sensible of a man's abilities, we 
can never raise ourselves to the warmth of Friendship, 
without an affectionate good will towards his person. 

Friendship immediately banishes envy under all its 
disguises. Aman who can once doubt whether he should 
gute | en 
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rejoice in his friend's being happier than himself, may 
depend upon it that he is an utter stranger to this 
virtue. 

There is something in Friendship so very great and 
noble, that in those fictitious stories which are inven- 
ted to the honour of any particular person, the authors 
have thought it as necessary to make their hero a Friend 
as a Lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, and Zneas 
his Achates. In the first of these instances we may 
observe, for the reputation of the suhject I am treating 
of, that Greece was almost ruined by the hero's Love, 
but was preserved by his Friendship. N 
The character of Achates suggests to us an obser- 
vation we may often make on the intimacies of great 
men, who frequently choose their companions rather 
for the qualities of the heart than those of the head, 
and prefer fidelity in an easy, inoffensive, complying 
temper, to those endowments which make a much 
greater figure among mankind. I do not remember 
that Achates, who is represented as the first favourite, 
either gives his alice, or trier a blow, through the 
whole Eneid. 

A Friendship which 2 the least noise, is very 
often most useful: for Which reason 1 made rene a 
prudent friend to a zealous one. 

Atticus, one of the best men of ancient Rome, was a 
very remarkable instance of whit' I am here speaking. 
This extraordinary person, amidst the civil wars of his 
country, when he saw the designs of all parties equally - 
tended to the subversion of liberty, by constantly pre- 
serving the esteem and affection of both the competi- 
tors, found means to serve his friends on either side: 
and while he sent money to young Marius, Whose  fa- 
ther was declared an enemy to the commonwealth, he 
was himself one of Sf $ chief Enes and ways 
near Fes { wag th 2 * by 
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During the war between Cxsar and Penn he 
still maintained the same conduct. After the death of 
Cxsar, he sent money to BavuTvs in his troubles, and 
did a thousand good offices to Axroxv's wife and 
friends when that party seemed ruined. Lastly, even ' 
in that bloody war between Axrox and Avousrus, 
ArT1cvs still kept his place in both their friendships : 
insomuch that the first, says CokxxLius Nxros, when- 
ever he was absent from Rome in any part of the em- 
pire, writ punctually to him what he was doing; what 
he read, and whether he intended to go; and the latter 
gave him constantly an exact account of all his affairs. 

A likeness of inclinations in every particular is 80 
far from being requisite to form a benevolence in two 
minds towards each other, as it is generally imagined, 
that I believe we shall find some of the firmest friend- 
ships to have been contracted between persons of dif- 
ferent humours; the mind being often pleased with 
those perfections which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its own accomplishments. Be- 
sides that a man in some measure supplies his own 
defects, and fancies himself at second-hand possessed 
of those good qualities and endowments, which are in 
the possession of him, who, in the eye of the world, 
is looked upon as his other self. 

The most difficult province in Friendship is the let- 
ting a man see his faults and errors, which should, if 
possible, be so contrived, that he may perceive our ad- 
vice is given him not so much to please ourselves as 
for our own advantage. The reproaches therefore of a 
friend should always be strictly just, and not too fre- 
quent, 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person 3 
may otherwise change into a despair of doing it, while 
he finds himself censured for faults he is not conscious 
of. A mind that is softened and humanized by Friend- 
ship cannot bear frequent reproaches ; either it must 
VOL, VI, q quite 
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quite sink under the oppress ion, or abate considerably 
of the value and esteem it had for him who bestows 
them. 

The proper business of Friendship is to inspire life 
and courage; and a soul thus supported, outdoes itself; 
whereas if it be unexpectedly deprived of these suc- 
cours, it droops and languishes. 

We are, in some measure, more inexcusable if we 
violate our duties to a friend than to a relation; since 
the former arise from a voluntary choice, the latter 
from a necessity to which we could not give our own 
nd 

As it has bee said on one ade, that a man ought 


not to break with a faulty friend, that he may not ex- 


pose the weakness of his choice; it will doubtless hold 
much stronger with respect to a worthy one, that he 
may never be upbraided for having lost 80 valuable a 
treasure which was once in his possession. 


X, 
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Cum tristibus severe, cum remissis jucunde, cum senibus 
graviter cum juventute comiter vivere. Ton. 


B — 


ON ADAPTATION OF DISTANCE AND BEHAVIOUR TO 
THE COMPANY. 


THE piece of Latin on the head of this Paper is part of 
« character extremely vicious, but 1 have set down no 
more than may fall in with the rules of justice and 
| honour. Ciexno spoke it of CarrLing, who, he said, 
4 lived with the sad severely, with the chearful agree- 
« ably, with the old gravely, with the young plea- 
* gantly ;” he added, with the wicked boldly, with 
« the wanton lasciviously.” The two last instances 
of his complaisance I forbear to consider, having it in 
my thoughts at present only to speak of obsequious be- 
haviour as it sits upon a companion in pleasure, not a 
man of design and intrigue. To vary with every 
humour in this manner, cannot be agreeable, except it 
comes from a man's own temper and natural com- 
plexion; to do it out of an ambition to excel that way; 
is the most fruitless and unbecoming prostitution ima- 
 ginable, To put on an artful part to obtain no other 

end but an unjust praise from the undiscerning, is of 
all endeavours the most despicable. A man must be 

sincerely pleased to become pleasure, or not to inter- 
rupt that of others: for this reason it is a most calami- 
tous circumstance, that many people who want to be 
alone, or should be 80, will come into conversation 


. who are the least given to 
2 2 reflection; 
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reflection, are seized with an inclination that way; 
when perhaps, they had rather be inclined to company; 
but indeed they had better go home and be tired with 
themselves, than force themselves upon others to re- 
cover their good- humour. In all this the case of com- 
municating to a friend a sad thought or difficulty, in 
order to relieve a heavy heart, stands excepted; but 
what is here meant is, that a man should always go 
with inclination to the turn of the company he is going 
into, or not pretend to be of the party. It is certainly 
a very happy temper to be able to live with all kinds 
of dispositions, because it argues a mind that lies open 
to receive what is pleasing to others, and not obstinate- 
ly bent on any particularity of his own. 

This is it which makes me pleased with the character 
of my good acquaintance Acasro, You meet him at 


the tables and conversations of the wise, the imper- 


tinent, the grave, the frolic, and the witty; and yet 
his own character has nothing in it that can make him 
particularly agreeable to any one sect of men; but 
AcasTo has natural good sense, good-nature, and 
discretion, so that every man enjoys himself in his 
company; and though AcasTo contributes nothing to 
the entertainment, he never was at a place where he 
was not welcome a second time. Without these subor- 
dinate good qualities of AcAs ro, a man of wit and 
learning would be painful to the generality of mankind, 
instead of being pleasing. Witty men are apt to ima- 
gine they are agreeable as such, and by that means 
grow the worst companions imaginable ; they deride the 
absent or rally the present in a wrong manner, not 
knowing that if you pinch or tickle a man till he is un- 
easy in his seat, or ungracefully distinguished from the 
rest of the company, you equally hurt him, 

I was going to say, the true art of being agreeable 
in company (but there can be no such thing as art in it) 
is to appear well 2 with thens you are engaged 

F with, 
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with, and rather to seem well entertained, than to bring 
entertainment to others. A man thus disposed is not 
indeed what we ordinarily call a good companion, but 
essentially is such, and in all the parts of his conver- 
sation has something friendly in his behaviour, which 
conciliates men's minds more than the highest sallies of 
wit or starts of humour can possibly do. The feeble- 
ness of age in a man of this turn, has something which 
should be treated with respect even in a man no other- 
wise venerable. The forwardness of youth, when it 
proceeds from alacrity and not insolence, has also its 
allowances. The companion who is formed for such 
by nature, gives to every character of life its due re- 
gards, and is ready to account for their imperfections, 
and receive their accomplishments as if they were his 
own. It must appear that you receive law from and 
not give it to your company, to make you agreeable. 

I remember TuLLy, speaking, I think, of AxToxy 
says, that in eo faceti@ erant, qua: nulla arte tradi pos- 
sunt: „ He had a witty mirth, which could be ac- 
quired by no art.” This quality must be of the kind 
of which I am now speaking; for all sorts of behaviour 
which depend upon observation and knowledge of life, 
are to be acquired; but that which no one can describe, 
and is apparently the act of nature, must be every. 
where prevalent, because every thing it meets, is a fit 
occasion to exert it; for he who follows nature, can 
never be improper or unreasonable. 

How unaccountable then must their behaviour be, who 
without any manner of consideration of what the com- 
pany they have now entered are upon, give themselves 

the air of a messenger, and make as distinct relations 
of the occurrences they last met with, as if they had 
been dispatched from those they talk to, to be punctu- 
ally exact in a report of those circumstances, It is un- 
pardonable to those who are met to enjoy one another, 
that a fresh man shall pop in, and give us only the last 
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part of his own life, and put a stop to ours during the 
history. If such a man comes from Change, whether 
you will or not, you must hear how the stocks go; and 
though you are never so intently employed on a graver 
suhject, a young fellow of the other end of the town 
will take his place and tell you, Mrs. SUca-4-oxt is 
charmingly handsome, because he just now saw her. 
But I think I need not dwell on this subject, since 1 
have acknowledged there can be no rules made for ex · 
celling this way; and precepts of this kind fare like 
rules for writing poetry, which tis said, may have 
prevented ill poets, but never make good ones. 

* 7. 
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No. g87, 
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SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1713. 
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Quid pure tranquillet— a 
non. I. Er. xviti. 102. 


What calms the breast, — 
— — CcIIIITIE TT TI TRI DRR_=—= 


ON CHEARFULXESS, Is 
[Being the sequel of No. 381.] Dy 


IN my last Saturday's Paper * I spoke of Chearfulness 
as it is a moral habit of the mind, and accordingly men- 
tioned such moral motives as are apt to cherish and 
keep alive this happy temper in the soul of man: Ishall 
now consider Chearfulness in its natural state, and re- 
flect on those motives to it, which are inne either 
as to virtue or vice. 

Chearfulness is in the first es the best promoter 
of health. Repinings, and secret murmurs of heart, 
give imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres of 
which the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
machine insensibly; not to mention those violent fer- 
ments which they stir up in the blood, and those irregu- 
lar disturbed motions which they raise in the animal 
spirits. I scarce remember, in my own observation, to 
have met with many old men, or with such, who (to use 
our English phrase) wear well, that had not at least 
a certain indolence in their humour, if not a more than 
ordinary gaiety and Chearfulness of heart. The truth 
of it is, health and Chearfulness mutually beget each 
other; with this difference, that we seldom meet with 

a great 
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a great degree of health which is not attended with a 
certain Chearfulness, but very often see Chearfulness 
where there is no great degree of health. 

Chearfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body. It banishes all anxious care and 
dis content, soothes and composes the pass ions, and keeps 
the soul in a perpetual calm. But having already touched 
on this last consideration, I shall here take notice that 
the world in which we are placed, is filled with innume- 
Table objects that are proper to raise and keep alive this 
happy temper of mind. f 

. If we consider this world in its s ubserviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our use; but if we con- 
sider it in its natural beauty and harmony one would be 
apt to conclude it was made for our pleasure. The sun, 
which is as the great soul of the universe, and produces 
all the necessaries of life, has a particular influence in 
chearing the mind of man, and making the heart glad. 

Those several living creatures which are made for 
our service or sustenance, at the same time either fill 
the woods with their music, furnish us with game, or 
raise pleasing ideas in us by the delightfulness of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as refresh- 
ing to the imagination, as to the soil through which 
they pass. | | 

There are writers of great distinction, who have 
made. it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green rather than with any other 
colour, as being such a right mixture of light and shade, 
that it comforts and strengthens the eye instead of 
weakening or grieving it. For this reason several 
painters have a green cloth hanging near them, to ease 
the eye upon, after too great an application to their co- 
louring. A famous modern philosopher accounts for it 
in the following manner: All colours that are more lu- 
minous, overpower and dissipate the animal spirits 
which are employed in sight; on the' contrary, those 

; | that 
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that are more obscure do not give the animal $pirits a 
sufficient exercise; whereas the rays that produce in us 
the idea of green, fall upon the eye in such a due pro- 
portion, that they give the animal spirits their proper 
play, and by keeping up the struggle in a just balance, 
excite a very pleasing and agreeable sensation. Let the 
cause be what it will the effect is certain, for which rea- 
son the poets ascribe to this e colour the epi- 
thet of Chearful. 

To consider further this double end in the works of 
Nature, and how they are at the same time both useful 
and entertaining, we find that the most important parts 
in the vegetable world are those which are the most 
beautiful. These are the seeds by which the several 
races of plants are propagated and continued, and which 
are always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature 
seems to hide her principal design, and to be industrious 
in making the earth gay and delightful, while she is car- 
rying on her great work, and intent upon her own pre- 
servation. . The husbandman after the same manner, is 
employed in laying out the whole country into a kind 
of garden or landscape, and making every thing smile 
about him, whilst in reality he thinks of nothing but of 
the harvest, and increase which is to arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this Chearfulness in the mind of man, 
by having formed it after such a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from several objects which 
seem to have very little use in them; as from the wild- 
ness of rocks and deserts, and the like grotesque parts 
of Nature. Those who are versed in Philosophy may 
still carry this consideration higher, by observing that 
if matter had appeared to us endowed only with those 
real qualities which it actually possesses, it would have 
made but a very joyless and uncomfortable figure; and 
why has Providence given, it a power of producing in 
us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colours, sounds 

| was 2 
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and smells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is 
conversant in the lower stations of nature, might have 
his mind cheared and delighted with agreeable sensa- 
tions? In short, the whole universe is a kind of theatre 
filled with objects that either raise in us pleasure, 
amusement, or admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him the vi- 
cissitude of day and night, the change of seasons, with 
all that variety of scenes which diversify the face of ha- 
ture, and fill the mind with a perpetaal succession of 
beautiful and pleasing images. 

I shall not here mention the several entertainments of 
art, with the pleasures of friendship, books, conversa- 
tion, and other accidental diversions of life, because 1 
would only take notice of such incitements to a chear- 
ful temper, as offer themselves to persons of all ranks 
and conditions, and which may sufficiently show us that 
providence did not design this world should be filled 
with mutmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man 
should be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this chearfulness of temper, as 
it is a virtue in which our countrymen are observed 
to be more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy 
is a kind of demon that haunts our island, and often 
conveys herself to us in an easterly wind. A celebrated 
French novelist, in opposition to those who begin their 
romances with the flowery season of the year, enters on 
the story thus: It the gloomy month of November, 
when the people of England bang and drown themselves, a 
&isconsolate lover walked out into the fields, Oc. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of his 
climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge in 
Himself those considerations which may give him a se- 
renity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully 
against those little evils and misfortuneswhich are com- 
mon to human nature, and which by a right improve- 
ment of them will produce a — of joy, and an un- 
mterrupted happiness. At 
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At the same time that I would engage my reader to 
consider the world in its most agreeable lights, I must 
own there. are many evils which naturally spring up 
amidst the entertainments that are provided for us; but 
these, if rightly considered, should be far from over- 
casting the mind with sorrow, or destroying that chear- 
fulness of temper which I have been recommending. 
This interspersion of evil with good, and pain with 
pleasure, in the works of nature, is very truly ascribed 
by Mr. Locks, in his Ea y on Human Cy 
to a moral reason, in the following words: | 

Beyond all this, we may find another reason why God 
bath scattered up and down several degrees of pleasure 
and pain, in all the things that environ and affect us, 
and blended them together, in almost all that our 
thoughts and senses have to do with; that we finding 
imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want-of complete hap- 
piness in all the enjoyments which the creatures can af- | 
ford us, might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of 
Him,' with whom there is fulness of joy, and at n 
right hand are r for evermore. 
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--=-—>--=Tibi res antique laudis & artis 
l sanctos ausus recludere fontes. 
VIRG, GEORG, 1. 74 
cc For thee dare unlock the sacred spring. 
And arts disclos'd by antient sages sing.“ | 
— | | | —_— 
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A PARAPHRASE ON THE SECOND CHAPTER OF THE 
SONG OF $0LOMON. 


\ 


MR. SPECTATOR, 
I is my custom, when 1 . your Papers, to read 
over the quotations in the authors from whence: you 
take them. As you mentioned a passage lately out of 0 
the second chapter of Solomon's Song “, it occasioned 
my looking into it; and upon reading it I thought the 
ideas so exquisitely soft and tender, that I could not 
help making this paraphrase of it; which, now it is 
done, I can as little forbear sending to you. Some marks 
of your approbation, which I have already received, 
- have given me so sensible a taste of them, that I cannot 
forbear endeavouring after them as often as I can with 
any appearance of success. | 


I am, 
Sin, 
Your most obedient humble servant.“ 


See No. 327. 
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THE SECOND CHAPTER OF SOLOMON'S SONG. 


I. f 
« As when on Sharon's field the blushing rose 
Does its chaste bosom to the morn disclose, 
Whilst all around the zephyrs bear 
The fragrant odours through the air; 
Or as the lily in the shady vale, 
Does o'er each flow'r with beauteous pride prevail, 
And stands with dews and kindest sunshine blest, 
In fair pre- eminence, superior to the rest: 
So if my Lo vx, with happy influence, shed 
His eyes bright sunshine on his Lover's head, 
Then shall the rose of Sharon's field 
And whitest lilies to my beauties yield. 
Then fairest flow'rs with studious art combine, 
The roses with the lilies join, 
And their united charms are less than mine. 
11. 
« As much as fairest lilies can surpass 
A thorn in beauty, or in heighth the grass; 
So does my Love among the virgins shine, p 
Adorn'd with graces more than half divine; 
Or as a tree, that glorious to behold, 
Is hung with apples all of ruddy gold, 
Hesperian fruit and beautifully high, 
Extends its branches to the sky; 
So does my Loves the virgins' eyes invite: 


Tis he alone can fix their wand'ring sight, 
Among ten thousand eminently bright. 


111. 

«« Beneath his pleasing shade 
My wearied limbs at ease I laid, 
And on his fragrant boughs reclin'd my head. 
I pull'd the golden fruit with eager haste 
Sweet was the fruit, and pleasing to the taste ; 
With sparkling wine he crown'd the bowl, 
With gentle ecstasies he fill'd my soul; 
Joyous we sat beneath the shady grove, 
And o'er my head nh waa banners of his Lo vr. 

Iv. 
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IV. =; 
« J faint! I die! my lab'ring breast 
Is with the mighty weight of Love opprest | 
I feel the fire possess my heart, 
And pain convey'd to ev'ry part. 
Thro' all my veins the passion flies, 
My feeble soul forsakes its place, 
A trembling faintness seals my eyes, 
| And paleness dwells upon my face : 
Oh! let my Love with pow'rful odours stay 
My fainting love-sick soul that dies away; 
One hand beneath me let him place, 
With t' other press me in a chaste embrace. 


Arm'd with the sounding quiver and the bowz 
Whilst through the lonesome woods you rovez 
You ne'er disturb my sleeping Lo vz. 
bf Be only gentle Zephyrs there; 
= With downy wings to fan the air ; 
Let sacred silence dwell around; 
4 To keep off each intruding sound: 
And when the balmy slumber leaves his eyes; 
May he to joys; unknown till then, arise. 
VI. 
But see he comes! with what majestic galt 
He onward bears his lovely state 5 
Now through the lattice he appears, 
With softest words dispels my fears. 
Arise, my fair one, and receive 
All the pleasures Love can give, 
For now the sullen winter 's past; 
No more we fear the northern blast: 
No storms nor threat'ning clouds appear; 
No falling rains deform the year. 
My love admits of no delay, 
Arise, my fair, and come away. 
VII, 
1% Already, see! the teeming earth 
Brings forth the flow'rs, her beauteous birth. 
\ The 


; Hog 

£ | * I charge you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
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The dews, and soft-descending show'rs, 
Nurse the new- born tender flow'rs. 
Hark | the birds melodious sing, 
And sweetly usher in the spring. 

Close by his fellow sits the dove, 
And billing whispers her his Love. 
The spreading vines with blossoms swell; 
Diffusing round a grateful smell. 
Arise, my fair one, and receive 
All the blessings Love can give: 
For Love admits of no delay, 
Arise, my fair, and come away. 

VIII. 

« As to its mate the constant dove 


Flies through the covert of the spicy grove, 
So let us hasten to some lonely shade, 
There let me saſe in thy loy'd arms be laid, 


Where no intruding'hateful noise 
Shall damp the sound of thy melodious voice 3; 


Where I may gaze, and mark each beauteous grace 4 
For sweet thy voice, and lovely is thy face. 


IX, 

« As all of me, my Love, is thine, 
Let all of thee be ever mine. 
Among the lilies we will play, 
Fairer, my Love, thou art than they; 
Till the purple morn arise, 
And balmy sleep forsake thine eyes; 
Till the gladsome beams of day 
Remove the shades of night away; | 
Then when soft sleep shall from thy eyes depart; 


75 Rise like the bounding roe, or lusty hart, 


Glad to behold the light again 
From Bether's + mountains dartng o'er the plain + 
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© Their pious parents better lessons taught.” 
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ON ATHEISM, 


— 


NOTHING has more surprised the learned in England, 
than the price which a small book, intitled Spuccio 
della Bestia triomfante, bore in a late auction. This 
book was sold for thirty pounds. As it was written 

by one Joxpanus Brunus, a professed atheist, with a 
design to depreciate religion, every one was apt to. . 
fancy, from the extravagant price it . bore, that there 
must be something in it very formidable. 

I must confess, that happening to get a sight of one of 
them myself, I could not forbear perusing it with this ap- 
prehension ; but found there was so very little danger in 
it, that I shall venture to give my readers a fair account 
of the whole plan upon which this wonderful treatise is 
built, 

+ The author pretends that Jupiter, once upon a time, 
resolved upon a reformation of the constellations : for 
which purpose having summoned the stars together, he 
complains ta them of the great decay of the worship of 
the gods, which he thought so much the harder, having 
called several of those celestial bodies by the names of 
the heathen deities, and by that means made the heavens 
as it were a book of the Pagan theology. Momus tells 
him that this is not to be wondered at, since there were 


80 many scandalous stories of the deities, . Upon 8 
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the author takes occasion to cast reflections. upon all 
other religions, concluding that Jupiter, after a full 
hearing, discarded the deities out of n and Tua 
the stars by the names of moral virtues. ah 

The short fable, which has no pretence in itt reason 
or argument, and but à very small share of wit, has 
however recommended, itself wholly by its impiety, to 
those weak men who would distinguish themselves by 
the singularity of their, opinions, 1 pO! i fon u 1] 

There are two.considerations. which have been often 
urged against atheists, and which they never yet could 
get over. The first is, that the greatest and most emi- 
nent persons of all ages have been against them, and al- 
ways complied with the public forms of worship esta - 
blished in their respective countries, when there was no- 
thing in them either: derogatory to the, honour of the 
Supreme Being, or prgudicial to the good 8 

The Praros and Cicznos among the antients; the 
e the Bow LEs, and the Locks, among our own 
countrymen, are all instances of what I have been say- 
ing: not to mention any of the div ines however cele - 
brated, since our adversazies challenge all those, as men 
who. have too much interest in this case Wenn 
evidences. 101 
But what has beet too often urged as — nt 
of much more weight, is nat only the opinion of the 
better sort, dut the general consent of mankind to this 
great truth; which, I. think could not possibly have 
come to pass, but, from one of the three following rea- 
$011) either that the idea. of a God is innate and co-ex- 
istent with the mind itself; or that this truth is $0 very 
obvious, that it is | digcavered. by the first exertion of 
reason of persons of the most ordinary capacities ; or 
lastly, that he has been delivered dowp to us through 
all ages by a tradition from the first man. rn | 
The athe ists are equally; confounded, 4 
of these three causes we assign it; they have been 80 : 
per by . the RE; — 
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of mankind, that after great search and pains they pre- 
tend to have found out a nation of athelots, 1 meu 
that polite people the Hottentots. 

I dare not shock my readers with the 3 of 
the eustoms and manners of these Barbarlans 'who are 
in every respeet scarce one degree above brates, having 
no language among them but « confused gabble, which 
is neither well understood by thetnselves of others. 

It is not however to be imagined how much the 
atheists cl ern in ne eee eee 
Allies. F249 
If we boast of # 'Soeharuy of Streca, they may 

now confront them with thess youu ene, the 
Hottentots, 

Though even this pole tas, bot without es deen 
several times controverted, Ide no manner of harm it 
could do to religion, if we ohouldvntivety give them up 
enn elegant part of mankind. 

' Methinks nothing more shows the bees of Mei 
cause, than that no division of their fellow - ereatures 
join with them, but these among whom they themselves 
on reason is almost de faced, and WhO have but litele 
ehe but their hape which cum entitle hens 66 arty pines 
in the s ecies. 

Bes thicks poor ere sture . de ben ind 
then been instanees of à few crazy people in ge ver no 
tions who have denied the existence of u deity. 
The catalogue of these is however very s fort: oven 
Vanini, the most celebtated champion for the cauvey 
professed before his judges that he belleved the exist - 
enee of a God; und taking up « 8traw which lay before 
him on the ground, assured them, that alone was sufi 

eient to convince him of it; alledging several arguments 
to prove tat it N r H1gr n ce 
any thing. f 

I was the ether ay reading an Wien of daun ; 

Lyszrxsxr, a gentleman of Poland, whe was convicted 


and executed for this eme. The Miner vf ds punizts 
ment 
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ment was very particular. As sn 45 his. body was 
burnt, his ashes were put into n NEE COIN 
the air towards Tartary, © 

I am apt to believe, that If domething'Hike-:this mes 
thod of punishment should prevail in England (such is 
the natural good sense of the British nation), that 
whether we rammed an atheist whole into a great gun, 
or pulverized our infidels, as they do ä we 
should not have many charges. 

I should however premise, while our 8 
lasted, that instead of Tartary, we should abways keep 
two or three cannons ready; poliiten towights the Cape 
of Good-Hope, in order to n ane into 
the country of the Hottentota. 01 

In my opinion a ov Jeet CHEF To We rent 
an honour for an atheist, though I must allow the me- 
thod of exploding him, as it is practised in this ludicrous 
kind of martyrdom, has something in it proper enough 
to the nature of his offence. 

There is indeed a great objection againet this manner 
of treating them. Zeal for religion is of 80 effective a 
nature, that it seldom knows where to rest; for which 
reason I am afraid, after having discharged out 
atheists, we might possibly think of shooting off our 
_ sectaries; and as one does not foresee the vicissitude of 
human affairs, it might one time or other come to a 
man's own tum to fy out of the mauth of a demicul- 
verin. 

If any of my readers imagine that 1 have treated 
these gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, I must con- 
fess for my own part, I think reasoning against such 
unbelievers upon a point that shocks the common sense 
of mankind, is doing them too great an honour, 
giving them a figure in the eye of the world, and mak- 
ing people fancy, that they have more in them than they 
really have. 

As for those persons ho have any scheme of religious 

wenlly, I anifer wedhyy rn unl 05 CEPT EOIE 
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ness, and should endeavour to show them their errors 
with the greatest temper and humanity: but as these 
miscreants are for throwing down religion in general, 
for stripping mankind of what themselves own is of ex- 
cellent use in all great societies, without once offering 
to establish any thing in the room of it; I think the 
best way of dealing with them, is to retort. their 'own 
weapons upon them, which are those of scorn and 
mockery. ' £0 1g:49- Nn 754 ot} X * 
lin 5* %% c ccc 
7.4 Bupovus though he u his — Ar- —— 
erging debt: Cha bie Be 4/8 ee how J n fd hi 
writings. His intimacy with TIN DAU, either did not com- 
mence or was not known till after the death of Abbisen. 


Indeed, he would. not have enjoyed the friendship of that 
reli our pen er 3 had heb 25 85 n to be an enemy . 
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Non pudendo, sed non faciendo id quod pan decet, * 
nomen effugere debemus, 
| | 8 Ne TVLL, 
Is it not by blushing, but by not 9 is unbecoming, 
chat we ought to avoid the character of impudence.” 
f "A | 9 . Pa 
"ON" FEMALE VIRTUB aun MODESTY-. | 


"1 


Mir are the epistles 1 receive from ladies ex- 
tremely afflicted that they lie under the observation of 
scandalous people, who love to defame their neigh- 
bours, and make the unjustest interpretation of inno- 
cent and indifferent actions. They describe their own 
behaviour 80 unhappily, that there indeed lies some 
cause of suspicion upon them. It is certain, that there 
is no authority for persons who have nothing else to 
do, to pass away hours of conversation upon the mis- 
carriages of other people; but since they will do so, 
they who value their reputation should be cautious of 
appearances to their disadvantage : but very often our 
young women, as well as the middle-aged, and the 
gay part of those growing old, without entering into a 
formal league for that purpose, to a woman agree upon 
a short way'to preserve their characters, and go on in 
a way that at best is only not vicious. The method is, 
when an ill-natured or talkative girl has said any thing 
that bears hard upon some part of another's carriage, 
this creature, if not in any of their little cabals, is run 
down for the most censorious dangerous body in the 


world. Thus they guard their reputation rather than 
ö ? their 
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their modesty ; as if guilt lay in being under the impu- 
tation of a fault, and not in a commission of it. Orbi- 
cilla is the kindest poor thing in town, but. the most 
blushing creature living. It is true, she has not lost 
the sense of shame, but she has lost the sense of inno- 
cence. If she had more confidence, and never did any 
thing which ought to stain her cheeks, would she not 
be much more modest without that ambiguous suffu- 
sion, which is the livery both of guilt and innocence ? 
Madesty consists in being conscious of no ill, and not 


in being ashamed of having done it, When people 


go upon any other foundation than the truth of their 
own hearts for the conduct of their actions, it lies in 
the power of scandalous tongues to carry the world be- 
fore them, and make the rest of mankind fall in with 
the ill for fear of reproach. On the other hand, to do 
what you ought, is the ready way to make calumny 
either silent, or ineffectually malicious. Srxxezx, in 
his Fairy Queen, says admirably to young ladies under 
the distress of being defamed: 


« The best, said he, that I can you advise, 
« Is to avoid th' occasion of the ill; 
% For when the cause, whence evil doth arise, 
«© Removed is, th' effect surceaseth still. 
4% Abstain from Pleasure, and restrain your will, 
* Subdue desire, and bridle loose delight: 
« Use scanty diet, and forbear your fill; 
„Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight: 
* So shall you soon repair your present evil plight.” 


Instead of this care over their words and actions, re- 
commended by a poet in old Queen Bxss's days, the 
modern way is to say and do what you please, and yet 
be the prettiest sort of women in the world. If fathers 
and brothers will defend a lady's honor, she is quite as 
safe as in her own innocence. Many of the distressed, 
who suffer under the malice of evil tongues, are 80 


harmless that they are every day they live asleep till 


twelve 
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twelve at noon'; goncern themselves with natbing but 
their own per8qns till two; take their necessary food 
between that time and four ; visit, go to the play ; and 
Sit up at cards till towards the ensuing morn; and the 
malicious world shall draw eanglusions from innocent 
glances, short whispers, or pretty familiar ralleries with 
fashionable men, that these fair ones are not as rigid 
as vestals. It is certain, say these goodest creatures - 
very well, that virtue does not consist in constrained 
hehaviqur and wry faces: that must be allawed ; but 
there is a decency in the aspect and manner of ladies, 
contracted from 2 habit of virtue, and from genera] re- 
flections that regard a modest conduct, all which may 
be understood, though they cannot be described. A 
young woman of this sort claims an esteem mixed with 
affection and honour, and meets with no defamation : 
or if she does, the wild malice is overcome with an un- 
disturbed perseverance in her innocence. To speak 
freely, there are such coveys of coquettes about this 
town, that if the peace were not kept by some imper- 
tinent tongues of their own sex, which keep them 
under some restraint, we should have no manner of 
engagement upon them to keep them in any tolerable 
order, 7 | 

As I am a Srreraron, and behold how plainly one 
part of woman-kind balance the behaviour of the other, 
whatever I may think of tale-bearers or slanderers, I 1 
cannot wholly suppress them, no more than a general 
would discourage spies. The enemy would easily 
surprise him who they knew had no intelligence of 
their motions. It is so far otherwise with me, that I 
acknowledge I permit a she-slanderer or two in every 
quarter of the town, to live' in the characters of c6- 
quettes, and take all the innocent freedoms of the rest, 
in order to send me information of the behaviour of the 
respective sisterhoods. 

But as the matter of respect to the world which looks 
on, is carried on, methinks it is so very easy > 
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| what is in the general called virtuous, that it need not | 


cost one hour's reflection in a month to preserve that 
appellation. It is pleasant to hear the pretty rogues 
talk af virtue and vice among each other. She is the 


| laziest creature in the world, but I must confess, strict- 


ly virtuous ; the peevishest hussey breathing, but as to 


her virtue, she is without 'blemish. She has not the 


least charity for any of her -acquaintance, but I must 
allow her rigidly virtuous. ' As the unthinking part of 
the male world call every man a man of honor who is 
not a coward ; so the crowd of the other sex terms 
every woman who will not be a wench, Virtuous, 

1 7. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 29, 712. 


EE CE eee, 
25Y Non tu prece poscis emaci, *- }_ _— * 
Que nisi seductis nequeas committere divis: | 
At bona pars procerum tacita libabit acerra. Ne! , 
Haud cuivis promptum est, murmurque humile que Sugurros | 
Tollere de templis ; & aperto vivere voto. 
Mens bona, fama, fides; hec clare, & ut audiat hospes, 
IIIa sibl introrsum, & sub lingua immurmurat : Osi 
Ebullit patrui practarum funus ! Et O si 
Sub rastro crepet argenti mihi seria dextro 
Hercule pupillumve utinam, quem proximus heres 


Ten expunganm !, - 


PERS. SAT. il. v. 3. 


: <«c You 40 not in prayers intend to bribe the divinities, or ask 
Nev such things as you would be ashamed to mention openly. Many 
© of the great offer their petitions in a low voice, not choozing they 
© ;hould be overbeard. 'Few can abstain from whispering prayers 
© in the temples. To be heard by their friends, they pray for a 
% gound understanding, integrity, and reputation; they private» 
% ly mutter, Ye gods, may my rich uncle soon go to his long 
«© home ; may 1 find 3 erm 
00 whom Jam next heir,” 


ON PRAYERS. 
WHERE Hour represents Puax1x, the tutor of 
ACHILLES, as persuading his pupil to lay aside his re- 
sentment, and give himself up to the intreaties of his 
countrymen, the poet in order to make him speak in | 
character, ascribes to him a speech full of those fables 
and allegories which old men take delight in relating, 
and which are very proper for instruction. The 
% Gods,” says he, cuffer themselves to be e 
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« upon by treaties. When mortals have offended them 
« by their transgressions, they appease them by vows 
« and sacrifices. You must know, AcuiLLEs, that 
« PRAYERS are the daughters of JueiTex. They are 
« crippled by frequently kneeling, have their faces full 
« of scars and wrinkles, and their eyes always cast 
«< towards heaven, They are constant attendants on 
the goddess Arx, and march about behind her, This 
“ poddess walks forward with a bold and haughty air, 
and being very light of foot, runs through the whole 


* earth, grieving and afflicting the sons of men. She 


„gets the start of Prayers, who always follow her, 
« jn order to heal those persons whom she wounds. 


He who honours these daughters of Jupiter, when 


« they draw near to him, receives great benefits from 
them; but as for him who rejects them, they intreat 
« their father to give his orders to the goddess Art, 
« to punish him for his hardness of heart.” This 


noble allegory needs but little explanation; for whe- 


ther the goddess Arx signifies injury, as some have 


explained it; or guilt in general, as others; or divine 


Justice, as I am more apt to think'; the interpretation 


is obvious enough. 


I shall produce another heathen Fable relating to 
Prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. One 
would think by some passages in it, that it was com- 
posed by Lucian, or at least by some author who has 
endeavoured to imitate his way of writing; but as dis- 
sertations of this nature are more curious than useful, I 


_ #þall give my reader the fable, without any further en- 


quiries after the author. 
Msmwrrus the philosopher was a second time taken 
up into heaven by JuexiTEn, when for his entertain- 
ment he lifted up a trap-door that was placed by his 
« foot-stool, At its rising, there issued through it 
uch a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
« Upon his asking what they meant, Jueitex told 
* him they were the Prayers that were sent up to him 
« from 
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« from the earth, Mwirrus, amidst the confusion 
« of voices, which was 80 great that nothing less than 
© the ear of Jovx could distinguish them, heard the 
* words riches, honor, and long lift, repeated to 
* geveral different tones and languages. When the 
„ first hubbub of sounds was over, the trap-door being 
« Jeft open, the voices came up more separate and dis- 
« tinct. The first Prayer was a very odd one; it 
« came from Athens, and desired Juri to increase 
* the wisdom and beard of his humble suplicant. Ma- 
« Nervus knew it by the voice to be the Prayer of his 
« friend Licanper the philosopher, * This was gnc- 
te ceeded by the petition of one who had just laden a 
„ship, and promised Juriren, if he took care of it, 
« and returned it home again full of riches, he would 
„% make him an offering of a silver cup. Juriten 
e thanked him for nothing; and bending down his ear 
12 attentively than ordinary, heard a voice com- 

« plaining to him of the cruelty of an Ephesian widow, 
* and begging him to breed compassion in her heart. 
© This, says JuUp1TER, is a very honest fellow. I have 
received a great deal of incense from him; I will 
* not be so cruel to him as not to hear his Prayers. 
« He was then interrupted with a whole volley of 
« yows which were made for the health of a tyrannical 
prince by his subjects who prayed for him in his 
« presence. Mxx1eevs was surprised, after having 
« listened to Prayers offered up with so much ardour 
% and devotion, to hear low whispers from the same 
« assembly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such 
« a tyrant to live, and asking him how his: thunder 
* could lie idle? JuexiTzR was $0 offended at these 
« prevaricating rascals, that he took down the first 
« vows, and puffed away the last. The philogopher 
« seing a great cloud mounting upwards, and making 
« its way directly to the trap-door, inquired of Jurirzn 
« what it meant. This, gays Jurirzx, is the smoke 
v ann ... 
* 
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« ral of an army, who is very importunate with me to 
let him cut off an hundred thousand men that are 
« drawn up in array against him. What does the im- 
« pudent wretch think I see in him, to believe that I 
« will make a sacrifice of so many mortals as good as 
„ himself, and all this to his glory forsooth ? But 
4% hark, says JuerTer, © there is a voice I never 
heard but in time of danger: tis a rogue that is 
« shipwrecked in the Ionian sea. I saved him on a 
« plank but three days ago, upon his promise to mend 
* his manners; the scoundrel is not worth a groat, 
« and yet has the impudence to offer me a temple if I 
« will keep him from sinking.— But yonder,“ says he, 
« js a special youth for you; he desires me to take his 
« father, who keeps a great estate from him, out of 
the miseries of human life. The old fellow shall 
« ljve till he makes his heart ake, I can tell him that 
“ for his pains. This was followed up by the soft 
„voice of a pious lady, desiring Jurrrex that she 
„ might appear amiable and charming in the sight of 
„ her emperor. As the philosopher was reflecting on 
« this extraordinary petition, there blew a gentle wind 
 &.tthrough the trap-door, which he at first took for a 
« gentle gale of Zephyrs, but afterwards found it to be 
ea breeze of sighs. They smelt strong of flowers and 
« incense, and were succeeded by most passjonate com- 
« plaints of wounds and torments, fire and arrows, 
e cruelty, despair and death. Mrn1eevs fancied that 
such lamentable cries arose from some general exe- 
* cution, or from wretches lying under the torture; 
*« but Jurirn told him that they came up to him from 
the isle of Paphos, and that he every day received 
complaints of the same nature from that whimsical 
„tribe of mortals. who are called Lovers. I am 80 
* trifled with,” says he, „by this generation of both 
«« 8exes, and find it so impossible to please them, whe- 
ther I grant or refuse their petitions, that I shall 
order a western wind for the future to intercept them 
«c in 
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« jn their passage, and blow them at random upon the 

« earth. The last petition I heard was from a very 

« aged man of near an hundred years old, begging but 

« for one year more of life, and then promising to be 

« contented. This is the rarest old fellow! says To-. 

PITER. © He has made this Prayer to me for above 

« twenty years together. When, he was but fity years 

&« old, he desired only that he might live to see his son 

«settled in the world. I granted it. He then begged 

« the same favour for his daughter, and afterwards that 

« he might see the education of à grands6h.” When 

« all this was brought about, he puts up a petition 

« that he might live to finish a house he was building. 

« In short, he is an unreasonable old cur, and never 

« wants an excuse ; I will hear np niore of him. Upon 

« which he flung down the trap-door i in a passion, and 

ce was resolyel to give no more audiences that day.“ 
| Notwithstgnding the levity of this fable, the moral 

of it very well deseryes our attention, and is the same 

with that which Nas been inculcated by Sock arr4 arid 

PLaro, not to mention Jovtxar and Pznvtbs, who 

have each of them made the finest zatire in theft e. 

works upon this suthect. The vanity of wen's wee 

which are the natural Prayers" of the mitid] as well bs 

many of thiose Secret de votions which they offer to the 

Supreme Being, are $itfficieritly exposed by it. Amon 

other reasotis” fbr St Forms / Prayer, 1 have” ofte 

thought jt a vety good öne, that by this neiins the 6 Tally 

and extrvagante of men's desires may be kept within 

due boun, wh Hot break out in absurd and ridiculous 


petitions on 80 b . auld rolemn a an ene. e oe 
ende ber 1 0117017 enen nt FR 1 6 
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«] WAS lately at a tea table, where 80me young 
ladies entertained the company with a relation of a cor 
quette in the neighbourhood, who 14 been discovered 
practising before her glass. To turn the discourse, 
which from being witty grew to be malicious, the ma- 
tron of the family took occasion from the zubject, 
wish that there were to be found amongst men 75 
faithful monitors 85 dress the mind by, as we consult 
adorn the body. . She added, that if a sincere friend 
were miraculously changed inte a looking- glass, she 
chould not be achamed to ask its advice very often. 
This whimsical thought worked 80 much upon my fahcy 
the whole evening, that it. produced a very odd Dux aM, 
MNethought that as 1 stood before my glass, the 
of a youth of an open ingenuous aspect appeared in it, 
* with a chrill voice spoke in the following manner: 
The looking-glass you see was heretofore a man, 
even I the unfortunate FivzL10. I had two brothers, 
whose deformity in shape was made up by the clearness 
of their understandings. It must be owned however, 
that (as it generally happens) they had each a perverse- 
ness of humour suitable to their distortion of body, 
The eldest whose belly sunk in monstrously, was a 
great coward; and though his splenetic contracted tem- 
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— Re ER he mide objects 
that beset him appear greater than they were. The se- 

cond whose breasts 8welled into a bold relicvo, on the 
eontrary, took great pleasure in lessening every thing and 
was perfectly the reverse of his brother. These oddnesses 
pleased company once or twice, but dis gusted when often 
seen; for which reason the young gentlemen were sent 
from Court to study mathematics at the University. 

I need not acquaint you that I was very well made, 
and reckoned a bright polite gentleman. I was the 
conſident and darling of all the fair; and if the old and 
ugly spoke ill of me, all the world knew it was because 
I scorned to flatter them. No ball, no assembly was 
attended till I had been consulted. Pravia coloured 
her hair before me, Cz114 thewed/ine ber teeth, Pas 
THEA heaved her bosom, Citonra brandivhed her dia- 
mond: I have seen CLon's foot; and ane 
garters of RwoBoyt. 

It is 4 general maxim, a ad ene den wpate 
themselves can have no violent affection for another : 
dut on the contrary, I found that the women's pues 
rose for me in proportion to the love they dore to them 
elves. This was verified in my amour with Nancreen, 
who was $0 constant to me, thut it was pleazantly vaid, 
had I been little enough, she would have hung me at 
her girdle. The most dangerous rival I had, was # gay 
empty fellow, who, by the strength of a long ittercoutve 
with Naxer8sa, joined to his natural endownients, had 
formed himself iuto a perfect resemblanee with her. 1 
had been discarded, had she not observed that he fre- 
quently asked my opinion about matters of the last conoe- 
quence. This made me vtill more considerable in her eye. 
Though 1 was eternally caressed by the ladies, such 
was their opinion of my hotrour; that I was never en- 
vied by the men. A jeatous lover of Naxcts84 one 
day thought he had caught her in an amorous conver- 
sation; for though he was at such a distance that he 


nn 
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her airs and gestures. Sometimes with a serene look 
she ste pped back in a listening posture, and brightened 


into an innocent smile. Quickly after she swelled into 


an air of majesty and disdain, then kept her eyes half 
chut after à languishing manner, then covered her 
blushes with her hand, breathed a sigh, and seemed 
ready to sink down. In rushed the furious lover; but 
how great was his surprise to see no one, there but the 
innocent FIDE IIo, with his back: againat, the, wall be- 
mee 94%: ad © b>irodoot bits 
elt were endless to recount all my Mienen Let 
me hasten to W cost n life, and NARC185A 
ber happiness. 00 + 7 nods 1 eg „ 032 þ 
She had thadticſiiona to have the 8mall-pax, upon 
which I was expressly forbid her sight, it being appre- 
hended that it Would increase her distemper, and that I 
should infallibly catch it at the first look. As soon as 
she was suffered to leave her bed, she stole out of her 
chamber, and found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
ment. She ran With transport to her darling, and with · 
out mixture of fear, jest I should dislike her. But, oh 
mel What was her fury when she heard me say, 1, Was 
afraid and shocked at so loathsome a spectacle! Sha 
stepped back, swoln with rage, to see if I had the ingo- 
lence to repeat it, I did, with this addition, that hen 
iu-timed passion had increased her ugliness. Enraged, 
inflamed, distracted, she snatched a bodkin, and with 
all her force stabbed me to the heart. Dying, 1 Prer 
served my $incerity; and expressed the truth, though in 
broken; werds; and by reproachful grimaces to the last 
I mimicked, the deformity of my murder ess. 
Cupid, who, always attends the fair, and pitied, 
fate of so useful a, geryant.as I was; obtained of the Des- 
tinies that my body should remain incorruptible, and re- 
tain the qualities my mind had possesged. I immedi, 
ately lost the figure, of a man, and became smooth, por, 
lished, and bright, A. to this 4 am the, bv 
of the ladies, . Zune 5 an a „nion zl h I. 
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Nescio qua preter solitum dulcedine læti. 


vino. oxone. i. 412» 
% Unusual sweetness purer joys inspires.“ 


— — 


- ON. THE PLEASURES OF THE SPRING. 


LOOKING over the letters that have been sent me, I 
chanced. to find the following one, which 1 received 
about two years ago from an ingenious friend who was 
then in Denmark. | 


| 8 1 1, 1710. 
DEAR StR, 4 


Tur Spring with you has already taken possession 
of the fields and woods. Now is the season of solitude, 
and of moving complaints upon trivial sufferings. Now 
the griefs of Lovers begin to flow, and the wounds to 
bleed afresh. I too, at this distance from the softer cli- 

mates, am not without my discontents at present. You 
may perhaps laugh at me for a most romantic wretch, 
when I have disclosed to you the occasion of my un- 
easiness ; and yet I cannot help thinking my unhappi- 
ness real, in being confined to a region, which is the 
very reverse of Paradise. The Seasons here are all of 
them unpleasant, and the country quite destitute of ru- 
ral charms, I have not heard a bird sing, nor a brook 
murmur, nor a breeze whisper, neither have I been 
blest with the sight of a flowery meadow these two 
years, Every wind here is a tempest, and every water 
a turbulent ocean. I hope, when you reflect a little, 
you will not think the grounds of my complaint in the 
least "frivolous and unbecoming a man of serious 
thought; since the love of woods, of fields and flowers, 
vol vi. * *K ak 
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of rivers and fountains, seems to be a passion implanted 
in our natures the most early of any, even * the 


fair-sex had a 1 
1 am, Sir, c. * 


8 myself, with a wish, from one 
country to another, I should choose to pass my Winter 


in Spain, my Spring i in Italy, my Summer in England, 
and my Autumn in France. Of all these Seasons there 


is none that can vie with the Spring for beauty and de- 


lightfulness. It bears the same figure among the Sea- 


sons of the year, that the morning does among the divi- 
sions of the day, or youth among the stages of life. 
The English Summer is pleasanter than that of any 
other country in Europe, on no other account but be; 
cause it has a greater mixture of Spring in it. The 
mildness of our climate, with those frequent refresh; 
ments of dews and rains that fall among us, keep up & 


perpetual chearfulness in our fields, and fill the hottest 


months of the year with a lively verdure. 10 
In the opening of the Spring, when all nature begins 
to recover herself, the same animal pleasure which 
makes the birds sing, and the whole brute creation re- 
joice, rises very sensibly in the heart of man. I know 
none of the Poets who have observed so well as Mit- 
rox those secret overflowings of gladness which diffuse 


themselves through the mind of the beholder, upon sur- 


veying the gay scenes of nature: he has touched upon 
it twice or thrice in his Paradise Lost, and describes it 
very beautifully under the name of vERXAL DELIGHT,” 
in that passage where he represents the devil himself as 
almost sensible of it := | 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden bigs x 


Appear'd with gay enamell'd colours mixt: 
| « Of 


| #* This letter, or — of a — probably written by 

Mr. Auvzose Parties. See Tar. Vol. 1. No. 123 

SPECT. No. 223, No. 229, No. 366, and No. 406. Perhaps 
r. MoLEsWORTH, author of the History of Denmark. 


See STELLF's Dedication to um. STEELS) 1 Letters, Vol. IL 
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on which the Sun mort glad impress'd his beats 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 

When God hath shower'd the earth; 80 lovely Seem'd | 

That landscape: and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach; and to the heart inspires 

VERNAL DELIGHT, and joy able to drive | 

All sadness, but despair,” &c. 
Many authors have written on the vanity of the crea- 
ture, and represented the barrenness of every thing in 
this world, and its incapacity of producing any solid or 
substantial happiness. As discourses of this nature are 
very useful to the sensual and voluptuous ; those Spe- 
culations which show the bright side of things, and lay 
forth those innocent entertainments which are to be met 
with among the several objects that encompass us, are 
no less beneficial to men of dark and melancholy tem- 
pers, It was for this reason that I endeavoured to re- 
commend a Chearfilness of Mixp in my two last Satur- 
day's Papers; and which I would still inculcate, not 
only from the consideration of ourselves, and of that 
Being on whom we depend, nor from the general sur- 
vey of that universe in which we are placed at present, 
but from reflections on the particular Season in which 
this Paper is written. The creation is a perpetual feast 
to the mind of a good man; every thing he sees chears 
and delights him. Providence has imprinted so man 
smiles on nature, that it is impossible for a mind which | 
is not sunk in more gross and sensual delights, to take 
a survey of them, without several secret sensations of 
pleasure. The Psalmist has in several of his divine 
poems celebrated those beautiful and agreeable scenes 
which make tlie heart glad, and produce in it that Ver- 
nal Dx Lion which I ha ve before taken notice of. 
Natural Philosophy quickens this taste of the creation, | 
and renders it not only pleasing to the imagination, but 
to the understanding. It does not rest in the murmur 
of brooks and the melody, of birds, in the shade of groves 
nd woods, or in the embroidery of fields and meadows ; 
t considers the several ends of Providence which are 
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served by them, and the Wonders of Divine Wisdom 
which appear in them. It heightens the pleasure of 
the eye, and raises such a rational admiration in the 
soul as is little inferior to devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up this 
kind of worship to the great Author of Nature, and to 
indulge these more refined meditations of heart, which 
are doubtless highly acceptable in his sight; I shall 
therefore conclude this short Essay on that pleasure 
which the mind naturally conceives from the present 
season of the year, by the recommending of a practice 
for which every one has sufficient abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize this 
natural pleasure of the soul, and to improve this Vernal 
DeL1Gur, as M1LToON ealls it, into a Christian VirTue. 
When we find ourselves inspired with this pleasing in- 
stinct, this secret satisfaction and complacency arising 
from the beauties of the creation, let us consider to 
whom we stand indebted for all these entertainments of 
sense, and who it is that thus opens his hand, and fills 
the world with good. The Apostle instructs us to take 
advantage of our present temper of mind, to graft upon 
it such a religious exercise as is particularly conformable 
to it, by that precept which advises those who are sad 
to pray, and those who are merry to sing psalms. The 
Chearfulness of HEArT which springs up in us from the 
survey of nature's works, is an admirable preparation 
for gratitude. The mind has gone a great way towards 
praise and thanksgiving, that is filled with such secret 
gladness. A grateful reflection on the supreme cause 
who produces it, sanctifies it in the soul, and gives it its 
proper value. Such an habitual disposition of mind con- 
secrates every field and wood, turns an ordinary walk 
into a morning or evening sacrifice, and will improve 
those transient gleams of joy which naturally brighten 
up and refresh the soul on such occasions, into an in- 
violable and perpetual state of bliss and happiness, 


— 
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— — mmmm————_— - — — 
Bene colligitur hzc pueris & mulierculis & servis & servorum 
simillimis liberis esse grata: gravi vero homini & ea que fiunt 
judicio certo ponderanti, probari posse nullo modo. 8. 
It is obvious, that these things are very acceptable to children, 
„ women, and slaves, and to such as most resemble slaves, 
*« but that they can by no means meet with the approbation of 
people who examine things by just criteria.” | 
IEEE —————————— 
? } 


ON MODES OF PERSUASION, 
I HAVE been considering the little and frivolons 
things which give men accesses to one another, and 
power with each other, not only in the common and 
indifferent accidents of life, but also in matters of 
greater importance. You see in elections for members 
to sit in parliament, how far saluting rows of old wo- 
men, drinking with clowns, and being upon a level 
with the lowest part of mankind in that wherein they 
themselves are lowest, their diversions, will carry a 
candidate, A capacity for prostituting a man's self in his 
behaviour, and descending to the present humour of the 


vulgar, is perhaps 'as good an ingredient as any other 


for making a considerable figure in the world; and if a 
man has nothing else or better to think of, he could 
not make his way to wealth and distinction by pro- 
perer methods, than studying the particular bent or 
inclination of people with whom he converses, and 
working from the observation of such their bias in all 
matters wherein he has any intercourse with them: 
for his ease and comfort he may assure himself, he need 
net be at the expence of any great talent or virtue to 
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please even those who are possessed of the highest 
qualifications. Pride in some particular disguise or 
other (often a secret to the proud man himself), is the 
most ordinary spring of action among men. You need 
no more than to discover what a man values himself 
for ; then all things admire that quality, but be sure to 
be failing in it yourself in comparison of the man whom 
you court, I have heard, or read, of a secretary of 
state in Spain, who served a prince who was happy in 
an elegant use of the Latin tongue, and often writ dis- 
patches in it with his own hand; The king shewed his 
secretary a letter he had written to a foreign prince, 


and under the, colour of asking his advice, laid a trap 


for his applause. The honest may read it as a faithful 
counsellor, and not only excepted against his tying 
himself down' too much by some expressions, but 
mended the phrase in others. You may guess the 
dispatches that evening did not take much longer time, 
Mr. Secretary, as scon as he came to his own, house, 
sent for his e dest son, and communicated to him that 
the family must retire out of Spain as soon as possible; 
for said he, the King knows I understand Latin better 
than he does. 

This egregious fault in the man of the world, should 
be a lesson to all who would make their fortunes: but 


a regard must be carefully had to the person with whom 


you have to do; for it is not to be doubted but a great 
man of common sense must look with secret indigna- 
tion, or bridled laughter, on all the slaves who stand 
around him with ready faces to approve and smile at all 
he says in the gross. It is good comedy enough to ob- 
serve a superior talking half sentences, and playing an 
humble admirers's countenance from one thing to ano- 
ther, with such perplexity, that he knows not what to 
sneer in approbation of. But this kind of complaisance 
is peculiarly the manner of courts; in all other places 
you must constantly go farther in compliance with the 


persous you have to do with, than a mere ar” 
- | 1 91 
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of looks and gestures. If you are in country life 
and wauld be a leading man, a good stomach, a | 
voice, and rugtic chearfulness. will go a great way, pre 
vided you are able to, drink, and drink any thing, 4 
I was just now going to draw the manner of CREW 
I would advise people to practise under some maxim, 
and intimated, that every one almost was governed by 
his pride, There was an old fellow about forty years 
ago $0 peevigh and fretful, though a man of business, 
that no one could come at him: but he frequented a 
particular coffee-bouse, where he triumphed oyer every 
body at trick- track and backgammon. The way to pass 
bis office well, was first to be insulted by him at one 
of those games in his leisure hours; for his vanity was 
to shew, that he was 8 man of pleasure as well as bur 
ziness. Next to this sort of insinuation which is cal- 
led in all places (from its taking its bixth in the hous- 
holds of princes) waking one's court, the most pre- 
vailing way is, by what better - bred people call a pre- 
gent, the vulgar a bribe. I humbly conceiye that such 
a; thing is conveyed with more gallantry in a up Glue 
that should be understood zt the Bank, than in gross 
money : but as to stubborn people, who are 80 surly 
as to accept of neither note nor cash, having formerly 
dabbled in chemistry, I can only say that one part of 
matter asks one thing, and another another to make it 
fluent; but there is nothing but may be dissolved by a 
proper mean®, Thus the virtue which is too obdurate 
for gold or paper, shall melt away very kindly in a 
liquid, The leland of Barbadoes (a shrewd people) 
MAnego 


— 


* Sir HAT WII pain, in one of FazQvar's Plays, 
leaves a pocket-book with a lady to who bs 1 

court, containing, he says, remarks of his own on the new 
way of making love. examining his book she finds a 
number of bank notes. 

This idea, that every man has his price, was the fixed 
opinion of Sir Rost WALPOLE, STERLS's friend. We 
hope, the the honor of human nature, that it is not wen 
oun 
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manage all their appeals to Great Britain, 15 a sxilful 
distribution of citron- water, among the whisperers about 
men in power. Generous wines do every day prevail, 
and that in great points, where ten thousand times their 
value would have been rejected with indignation. ' / 
But to wave the enumeration of the sundry ways of 


applying by presents, bribes, management of people's 


passions and affections, in such a manner as it shall 
appear that the virtue of the best man is by one me- 
thod or other corruptible ; let us look out for some ex- 
pedient to turn those passions and affections on the 
side of truth and honour. When a man has laid it down 
for a position, that parting with his integrity, in the 
minutest circumstance, is losing 80 much of his very 
self, self-love will become a virtue. By this means 
good and evil will be the only objects of dislike and 
approbation ; and he that injures any man, has effectu- 
ally wounded the man of 'this turn as much as if the 
harm had been himself. This seems to be the only ex- 
pedient to arrive at an impartiality; and a man who 
follows the dictates of truth and reason, may by arti- 
fice be led into error, but never can into guilt, | 

| en. 
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|. -=-=--==Quod nunc ratio est, impotus ante fuit. k 
| rio. 


« 'Tis reason now, before it was appetite. | 


* 


ON THE MONTH OF MAY. 


BEWARE of the Ides of March,” said the Roman 
Augur to Julius CæsAR: © Beware of the month of 
« May,” said the British SyzctaTor to his fair coun- 
try-women. The caution of the first was unhappily 
neglected, and Cxzsar's confidence cost him his life. 
I am apt to flatter myself that my pretty readers had 
much more regard to the advice I gave them, since I 
have yet received very few accounts of any notorious 
trips made in the last month. "= 

But though I hope for the best, I shall not pro- 
nounce too positively on this point, till I have seen 
forty weeks well over, at which period of time, as my 
good friend Sir RoGxx has often told me, he has more 
business as justice of peace, among the dissolute young 
people in the country, than at any other season of the 
year. 

Neither must I forget a letter which I received near 
a fortnight since from a lady, who, it seems, could 
hold out no longer, telling me she looked upon the 
month as then out, for that she had all along reckoned 
by the new stile. | 

On the other band, I have great reason to believe, 
from several angry letters which have been sent to me 


by W lovers, that my advice has been of very 
signal 
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signal service to the Fair Sex, who according to the 
old proverb, were“ forewarned, forearmed.” 

One of these gentlemen tells me, that he would have 
given me an hundred pounds, gather than I should have 


published that Paper; for that his mistress, who had 


promised to explain herself to him about the beginning 
of May, upon reading that discourse, told him that 
* she would give him her answer in June. 

- Tmyrs1s acquaints me, that when he desired 8SVIVIA 
to take a walk in the fields, she told him, The Srro- 
„ Aron had forbidden her.“ \ 

Another of my correspondents, who writes himself 
Mar MEeaGrR, complains that whereas he constantly 
used to breakfast with his mistress upon chocolate, 
going to wait upon her the first of May he found his 
usual treat very much changed for the woree,, and has 
been forced to feed ever since upon green tea. 

As I begun this critical season with a caveat to the 
ladies, I shall conclude it with a congratulation, and 
do most heartily wish them joy of their happy deli- 
verance. | | 
They may now reflect with pleasure on the dangers 
they have escaped, and look back with as much satis- 


faction on the perils that threatened them, as their 


great grandmothers did formerly on the burning plough- 
shares, after having passed through the ordeal trial. 


The instigations of the Spring are now abated, The 


nightingale gives over her © love-labour'd song, as 
M1LTowx phrases it; the blossoms are fallen, and the 
beds of flowers swept away by the scythe of the 
mower. 

I $hall now allow my fair readers to return ta their 
romances and chocolate, provided they make use of 
them with moderation, till about the middle of the 
month, when the sun shall have made some progress in 
the Crab. Nothing is more dangerous than too much 


confidence and security. The Trojans, who stood 


ppon their guard all the while the Grecians lay before 
their 
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their city, hen they fancied the siege was raised, and 
the danger past, were the very next night burnt in 
their beds. I must also observe, that as in some cli- 
mates there is perpetual Spring, so in some female 
constitutions there is 4 perpetual May. These are a 
kind of valetudinarians in chastity, whom I would con- 
tinue in constant diet. I cannot think these wholly 
out of danger, till they have looked upon the ather 
sex at least five. years through a pair of spectacles. 
WII Hoxgycomne has often assured me, that tig 
much easier to steal one of this species, when che had 
passed her grand climacteric, than ta carry off an icy 
on this side five. and twenty ; and that a rake of his 
acquaintance, who had in vain endeavoured to gain the 
affections of a young lady of fifteen, had at last made 
his fortune by running away with her grandmother, 


But as I do not design this speculation for the Every 
eng of the sex, I shall again apply myself to those 


who would willingly listen to the dictates of reason and 
virtue, and can now hear me in cold blood. If there 
are any who have forfeited their innocence, they must 
now consider themselves under that melancholy view 
in which Chamont regards his sister, in those beautiful 
lines: | 


—— —— Long she flourish'd, 

Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye: 

»Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness, a 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 


On the contrary, she who has observed the timely 
cautions I gave her, and lived up' to the rules of mo- 
desty, will now flourish like “a rose in June, with 
all her virgin blushes and sweetness about her. I must, 
however, desire these last to consider, how shameful 7 
it would be for a general, who has made a successful 
campaign, to be surprised in his winter quarters. It 
would be no less dishonourable for a lady to lose, in 
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any other month of the year, what she has been at the 
pains to preserve in May. 

There is no charm in the female sex, t that can sup- 
ply the place of virtue. Without innocence, beauty 
is unlovely, and quality contemptible; good breeding 
de generates into wantonness, and wit into impudence. 
It is observed, that all the virtues are represented by 
both by painters and statuaries under female shapes; 
but if any of them has a more particular title to that 
sex, it is Modesty. I shall leave it to the divines to 
guard them against the opposite vice, as they may be 
overpowered by temptations. It is sufficient for me to 
have warned them against it, as they may be led —_ | 
by instinct. | 

I desire this Paper may be read with more than or- 
dinary attention, at all tea-tables within the cities of 
London and eee 
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— —— Br ———— 
Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. 
- - — ———— 
ON PUNS. 
v—— ——— 


HAVING a great deal of business upon my. hands at 
present, I shall beg the reader's leave to present him 
with a letter that I received about half a year ago from 
a gentleman at Cambridge, who stiles himself Peter de 
Quir. I have kept it by me some months; and though 
I did not know at first what to make of it, upon my 
reading it over very frequently I have at last discovered 
several conceits in it; I would not there have my reader 
discouraged if he does not take them at the first perusal. 


To the Srreraron. 
From St. John's College, Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1712. 


© SIR, | | 

Tur monopoly of Puns in this university has been 
an immemorial privilege of the Fobnians* ; and we 

cannot help resenting the late invasion of our ancient 
right as to that particular, by a little pretender to clench- 

ing in a neighbouring college, who in an application to 
you by way of letter a while ago, stiled himself Philo- 
brune 1. Dear Sir, as you are by character a professed 
well-wisher to Speculation, you will excuse a remark 
which this gentleman's passion for the Brunette has sug- 
.gested to a brother theorist : tis an offer towards a me- 
chanical account of his lapse to Punning, for he belongs 
' wy . to 
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to a set of mortals who value themselves upon an un- 
common mastery in the more 9 and polite parts 
_ of letters. 

A conquest by one of this species of females gives 
a very odd turn to the intellectuals of the captivated 
person, and very different from that way of thinking 
Hen a triumph from the eyes of another, more em- 
phatically of the fair sex, does generally occasion. It 
fills the imagination with an assemblage of such ideas 
and pictures as are hardly any thing but shade, such as 
night, the devil, &c. These portraitures very near 
overpower the light of the understanding, almost de- 
night the faculties, and give that melancholy tincturs 
to the most sanguine complexion, which this gentlematt 
calls an inclination to be in a brown-study, and 15 
usually attended with worse consequence, in case of a 
tepulse. During this twilight of intellects, the patient 
ts extremely apt, as love is the most witty pass ion it 
nature, to offer at some pert sallies now and then, by 
Way of flourish, upon the amiable inchantress, and un- 
fortunately stumbles upon that mungrel miscreated (to 
speak in Miltonic) kind of wit, vulgarly termed the Pun. 
It would not be much amiss to consult Dr. T— 
W—— (who is certainly a very able projector, and 
Whose system of divinity and spititual mechanics ob- 
tains very mach among the better part of our under- 
graduates) whether a general inter-marriage, injoined - 
by parliament, between this sisterhood of the olive- 
- beauties, and the fraternity of the people called quakers, . 
would not be a very serviceable expedient, and abate 
that overflow of light which shines within them 80 
powerfully that it daz zles their eyes, and dances them 
into a thousand vagaries of error and enthusiasm. These 
reflections may impart some light towards a discovery 
of the origin of Punning among us, and the foundation 
of it prevailing so long in that famous body. *Tis no- 
torious from the instance under consideration, that it 
must be owing chiefly to the use of brown jugs, muddy 
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belch, and the fumes of a certain memorable place of 
rendezvous with us at meals, known by the name Stain- 
coat-Hole : for the atmosphere of the kitchen, like the 
tail of a comet, predominates least about the fire, but 
resides behind and fills the fragrant receptacle above- 
mentioned. Besides, tis farther observable, that the 
delicate spirits among us, who declare against these 
nauseous proceedings, sip tea, and put up for critic and 
and amour, profess likewise an equal abhorrence for Pun- 
ning, the ancient innocent diversion of this society. 
After all, Sir, though it may appear something absurd, 
that 1 seem to approach you with the air of an advocate 
for Punning (you who have justified your censures of 
the practice in a set dissertation upon that subject}, 
yet I am confident, you will think it abundantly atoned 
for by. observing, that this humbler exercise may be az 
instrumental in diverting us from any innovating 
schemes and hypothesis i in wit, as dwelling upon honest 
orthodox logie would be in securing us from heresy in 

religion. Had Mr. W n's researches been con- 
fined within the Ramus or Crackenthorp, that learned 
newsmonger might have acquiesced in what the holy 
oracles pronouuced upon the deluge, like other chris- 
tians; and had the surprising Mr. y been con- 
tent with the employment of refining upon , Shake- 
speare s points and quibbles (for which he must be al- 
lowed to have a superlative genius), and now and then 
penning a catch or a ditty, instead of inditing odes and 
eonnets, the gentlemen of the Bon Gout in the pit 
would never have been put to all that grimace in damn- 


ing the frippery of the state, the poverty and languor 
of thought, the unnatural wit, and inartificial structure 


of his dramas. 


I am, Sin, 
Your very humble servant, 
PETER DE Quin,” 
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OVID, METAM, xiii. ny 
: * Grief itself had mote her eloquent.“ 
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' ON GRIEF. 


As the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in gene- 
ral, they will not allow a wise man so much as to pity 
the afflictions of another. If thou seest thy friend in 
trouble, says Ericrerus, thou mayest put on a look 
of sorrow, and condole with him, but take care that 
thy sorrow be not real. The more rigid of this ect 
would not comply so far as to shew even such an oy 
ward appearance of grief; but when one told them 
any calamity that had befallen even the nearest of their 
acquaintance, would immediately reply, What is that 
to me ? If you aggravated the circumstance of the af- 
fiction, and shewed how one misfortune was followed 
by another, the answer was still, All this may be —_ 
and what is it to me ? : 
For my own part, I am of opinion, compassion Soak 
not only refine and civilize human nature, but has » 
something in it more pleasing and agreeable than what 
can be met with in such an indolent happiness, such an 
indifference to mankind as that in which the Stoics 
placed their wisdom. As Jove is the most delightful - 
passion, pity is nothing else but love soſtened by a 
degree of sorrow. In short, it is a kind of pleasing 
anguish, as well as generous sympathy, that knits man- 
Thad together, and blends them in the same common lot. 
IE T'heop | 
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Those who have laid down the rüles for thetoric-or 
poetry advise the writer to work himself up, if possible, 
to the pitch of sorrow which he endeavours to produce 
in others. There are none therefore who 8tir.up pity 
so much as those who indite their own sufferings. Grief 
has a natural eloquence belonging to it, and breaks out 
in more moving sentiments than can be supplied by the 
finest imagination, Nature on this oerasion dictates a thou - 
sand passionate things which cannot be supplied by art. 

It is for this reason that the short speeches or sen- 
tences which we often meet with in histories, make a 
deeper impression on the mind of the reader, than the 
most laboured strokes in a well written tragedy. Truth 
and matter of fact sets the person actually before us in 
the one, whom fiction places at a greater distance from 
us in the other. I do not remember to have seeu any 
ancient or modesn aton more affecting than a letter of 
Ann of Bologue, wife to King Henry the Eighth, and 
mother to Queen ELizaBzrn, which is still extant in 
the Cotton Library, as written by ber own hand. __ 

SSAKESPEARE himself could not have made her talk 
in a strain 80 suitable to her condition and character. One 
sees in it the expostulation of a slighted lover, the re» 
zentment of an injured woman, and the sorrows of an 
imprisaned queen, I need not acquaint my readers that 
this princess was then under prosecution for disloyalty 
to the king's bed, and that she was afterwards publicly 
beheaded upon the same account, though this prosecu- 
tion was believed by many to proceed, as she herself in- 
timates, rather from the king's love 40 Jaxe SEYMOUR, 
than from any actual crime in Aux of Bologne. : 


— 
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QUEEN ANN BOLTYN'S LAST — ro KING HENRY. 
, - CottoniLib: Orho'C. 10. 
> nm; 
©Your Grace's be my imprisonment, 
are things so strange unto me, as 29 what 
VOL, VI, : F 1 to . 
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to excuse, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you send 
unto me, (willing me to confess a truth, and to obtain . 
your favour) by such an one, whom you know to be 
mine ancient professed enemy, I no sooner received this 


message by him, than I rightly conceived your mean- 


ing; and if, as you say, conſessing a truth indeed may 
procure my safety, I shall with * nen and duty 
perform your command. 

But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not so much as a thought thereof preceded. And to 
speak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all 
duty, and in all true affection, than you have ever found 
in Ann BoLeyx: with which name and place I could 
willingly have contented myself, if God and your 
Grace's pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at 
any time so far forget my self in my exaltation or re- 
ceived queenship, but that I always looked for such an 
alteration as I now find; for the ground of my prefer- 


ment being on no surer foundation than your Grace's 


fancy, the least alteration 1 knew was fit and suffi- 


cient to draw that fancy to some other objet, You 


have chosen me from a low estate to be your queen and 
companion, far beyond my desert or desire. If then 
vou found me worthy of such honour, good your Grace, 
let not any light fancy, or bad counsel of mine enemies, | 
withdraw your princely favour from me ; neitherlet that 

Stain, that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart towards 
your good Grace, ever cast so foul a blot on your most 
dutiful wife, and the infant princess your daughter. Try | 
me good King, but let me have a lawful trial, and let not 
my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and judges; yea, 
let me receive an open trial, for my truth shall fear no 
open shame; then shall you see either mine innocence 
cleared, your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ig 


nominy and alander of the world stopped, or my guilt 


openly declared. So that whatsoever God or you may 


determine of me, your Grace may be freed from an open 
4 ye ns censure; 
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censure; and mine oſſence being 80 lawfully proved, 
your Grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not 
only to execute worthy punishment on me as an unlaw- 
ful wife, but to follow your affection, already settled on 
that party for whose sake Tam now as I am, whose name 
I could some good while since have pointed unto, your 
Grace not being ignorant of my suspicion therein. 

But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only my death, but an infamous slander must bring 
you the enjoying of your desired happiness ; then I de- 
Sire of God, that he will pardon your great sin therein, 
and likewise mine enemies, the instruments thereof, and 
that he will not call you to a strict account for your un- 
princely and cruel usage of me, at his general judgment 
seat, where both you and myself must shortly appear, and 
in whose judgment I doubt not (whatsoever the world 
may think of me) mine innocence any be openly known, 
and sufficiently cleared. 

* My last and only request shall be, that myself may 
only bear the burden of your Grace's displeasure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent souls of those poor gen- f 
tlemen, who, as (I understand) arg like wise in strait im- 
prisonment for my sake. If ever I have found favour in 
your sight, if ever the name of Axx Bozz v hath been 
pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this request, 
and I will so leave to trouble your Grace any furt her, 
with mine earnest prayers to the Trinity, to have your 
Grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
ations. From my doleful prison in the; Tower, this 


sixth of May; 

Tour most loyal 

IF And ever faithfu] wife, 

L 2 Al ANN BOLEYN: 
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*.. You'd be a fool 
« With art and wisdom, and be mad by rule.” 
14 8 K. ' CREECH. | 
LETTERS DAWERY LOVERS, 


— 


cv. NTHIO and FravrA are persons of diotinRion i in 
this town, who have been lovers these ten months last 
past, and writ to each other for gallantry sake, under 
those feigned names; Mr. Socn-A-onR and Mrs. Sven - 4- 
ONE not being capable of raising the soul out of the ordi- 
nary tracts and passages of life, up to that elevation 
which makes the life of the enamoured so much supe- 
rior to that of the rest of the world. But ever since the 
beauteous Cecilia has made such a fi re as she now 
does in the circle of charming women, Cxrxxnio has 
been secretly one of her adorers. LTI IA has been 
the finest woman | in town these three months, and $0 
long CvATu10 has ated the part of a lover very awk- 
wardly in the presence 'of FLAVIA, FLavra has been 
too <q d toads him, and has too sincere an heart of 
her own, to observe a thousand things which would 
have discoyered this change of mind to any one less en- 
gaged than she was, Cxxrnio was musing yeste 
in the piazza in Covent: garden, and was say ing to him- 
zelf that he was a very ill man to go on in visiting and 
professing love to FLAvIA, when his heart was enthralled 
to another. It is an infirmity, that I am not constant to 
FLAv1a ; but it would be still a greater crime, since I 
| cannot 


1 7 m derb bf 


cannot contimie to love Het; to profess thit ? do. To 
marty a womati with the coldness that usuilly iudeed 
comes on after matriage, is rulning one's gef with one's 
eyes open; besides it is really doing her am injiiry. This 
last consideratfon, forsobth, of inftring her in persistitig, 
made him resolve to break off upon the firit favourable 
opportunity of making her angry. When he was in 
this thought, he saw Ronix the porter, who waits at 
WIII's coffee-house, passing by. Ropix, you must 
know, is the best nian in the town for carrying a billet; 
the fellow has a thin body, swift step, demure looks, 
sufficient sense, and knows the town. This man car - 
ried CynTn1o's first letter to FLavra, and by frequent 
errands ever sinte, is well known to her; The fellow 
covers his knowledge of the nature of his mesvages witli 
the most exquisite low humour imaginable. The first 
he obliged Fr xvra to take, was by complaining to her 
that he had a wife and three children, and if she did not 
take that letter, which he was ure there was no harm 
in, but rather love, his family must go supperless to bed, 
for the gentleman would pay him according as he did 
his business. Rovrv theref6re'Cti#tnio now thought 
fit to make use of, and gave him orders to wait before 
FLAviA's door, and if she called him to her, and asked 
whether it was Cy sTaro who passed by, he shouldat first 
be loth to own it was, but upon importunity confess it. 
There needed not much search into that part of the 
town to find a well-dressed hussey fit for the purpose 
CYnTaro designed her, As soon as he believed Ronix 
was posted, he drove by Fiavia's lodgings in a hack- 
ney-coach and a woman in it. Ronin was at the door 
talking with Fravia's maid, and CynTH1o pulled u 
the glass as surprised, and hid his associate. The . 
port of this circumstance soon flew up stairs, and Ro- 
B1N could not deny but the gentleman favoured“ his 
r 3 master; 
* To favour means here to rezemble; it was not frequently u 
in that sense at any time, and now it is disused. 
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master; yet if it was he, he was sure the lady was but 
his cousin whom he had seen ask for him; adding, that 
he believed she was a poor relation, because they made 
her wait one morning till he was awake, Flavia im- 
mediately writ the following epistle, which Ronix 

brought to WikL's. 8 8 


June 4, 171%. 
SIR, 


Ir is in vain to deny it, basest, falsest of mankind; 
my maid as well as the bearer, saw . | 


After CyxTato had read the letter, he asked Ronin 
how she looked, and what she said at the delivery of it. 
Ros1x said she spoke short to him, and called him back 
again, and had nothing to say to him, and bid him and all 


the men in the world go out of her sight; but the maid 


/ 


followed, and bid him bring ananswer. . . 
FEST Mc ' Ne 
CynTHIo returned as follows. x 

| * 4, three afternoon, 1716. 
. MADAM, 4 
Tnar your maid and the bearer has seen me very 


' often is very certain; but I desire to know, being en- 


gaged at piquet, what your letter means by bis in vain lo 
deny it. 1 shall stay here all the evening. 
| Your amazed CY MIO. 


— O— 


As soon as Ronin arrived with this, rave . 

swered: 

DEAR CYNTHIO, 

nav walked a turn or two in my antj-chamber . 
since I writ to you, and have recovered myself from an 
impertinent fit which you' ought to forgive me, and de- 
sire you will come to me immediately tg laugh off a 
| P Jjealousx 
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jealousy that you and a creature of the town ee 
an hackney- coach an hour ago. 
75 1 am mg bumble spe. 
1 2 FA: 
1 will n not open the letter which my CyxTaro writ - 
upon the misapprehension you must have been under» 
when you writ, for want of bearing the whole had | 


cumstance. h aao KEI & 
Ronin came back in an instant, and S an- 
swered: 
Half an howr 8ix minutes after three, 
June 4 Will's Nr on. 
MADAM, 


Ir is certain I went by your lodgings with a — : 
woman to whom L have the honour to be known ; she is 
indeed my relation, anda pretty sort of a woman. But 
your starting manner of writing, and owning vou have 
not done me the honour so much as to open my letter, 
has in it something very unaccountable, and alarms one 
that has had thoughts of passing his days with you. But 
I am born to * you with all your little i N 


ſections. 4 
| CYNTIIO. 


Ronix run back, and brought for answer: 5 
« Exact Sir, that are at W1LL's coffee-house six mi- 
nutes after three, June 4; one that has had thoughts, 
and all my little imperfections. Sir, come to me im- 
mediately, or I shall determine what _ . not 
be very oY to you, | y 
| f FLAVIA? 


Ronix gave an account that she looked excessive an- 
gry when she gave him the letter; ahd that he told 
her, for she asked, that CysTn1o only looked at the _ Ye 
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clock, taking snuff, and writ two: or three words on d 
top of the letter when he gave him his. ' 

Now the plot thickened so well, as that ore 
saw he had not much more to accomplish _ reed. | 
cilably banished : he writ, . 


MADAM, 
I rave that prejudice in fivertr of all you as, that 
it is not possible for you to determine upon what wilt 
not be very pleasing to — 

; Your obedient $ervant, 


a — . 
This was delivered, and the answer returned, in a + 
little more than two seconds. / 2 

SIR, 
ls it come to this? You never loved me; and the 
creature you were with is the properest person for your 
associate. I 3 vou, and 1 T hall soo * 
you as a villain to | 


crxruo. 


The eredulous FLAVIA,” 
— 
beet ran back with, 

MADAM, 2 
©YouR credulity when you are to gain your point, 
and suspicion when you fear to lose it, make it a very 

hard part to behave as becomes 
; Your humble slave, 


hd 
Roß. whipt away, and returned with, 
MR, WELFORD,, 
*FLAvIA and Cxxrnio are no more. I relieve you. 


from the hard part of which you complain, and banish 
vou from my sight for ever. 


' CYNTHIO” 


ANN HEART.” 
— | , 
Ropix had à crown for his afternoon's work; and 
this is published to admonish Cro1L IA to avenge the 
injury done to FLAvIA, » 1. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1718. 


win 8 — 
Ut nemo in see tentat descendere | 
. ye doe PERS, SAT. W. 23. 
None, none descends into himself to find - 
The secret imperſections of his mind. 


. - dnaYDET. 
P » N as 0 N 


TUE DIFFERENT APPEARANCES OF HYPOCRISY IN 
s DIFFERENT PLACES. 


* . * 
— 


HYPOCRISY at the fachionabte end of the town, is 

very different from Hypocrisy in the city. The mo- 

dish Hypocrite endeavours to appear more vicious than 

he really is, the other kind of Hypocrite more virtuous. 

The former is afraid of every thing that has the*shew 

of religion in it, and would be thought engaged in 

many criminal gallantries and amours, which he is not 

guilty of. The latter assumes a face of tanctity, ad 

covets a multitude of vices under a seeming religious | | 

deportment. | | 

But there is another kind of Hypocrisy, which differs 

from both these, and which I intend to make the subject | 

of this paper: I mean that Hypoerisy, by which a man 

does not only deceive the world, bat very often im- 

poses on himself; that Hypocrisy which conceals his 

own heart from him, and makes him believe he is more 

virtuous than he really is, and either not attend to his "t 

vices, or mistake even his vices for virtues. It is this 

fatal Hypocrisy, and self: deceit, which is taken notice | 

of in those words, © Whd cat undetstand his errors f £1 

cleanse thou me from secret faults,” 3-2 
| hy, _ 


— 


0 = 
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If the open professgrs of impiety deserve the utmost 
application and endeavours of moral writers to recover 
them from vice and folly, how much more may those 
lay a claim to their care and compassion, who are walk- 
ing in the paths: of death, while they fancy themselves 
engaged in a course of virtue! I shall endeavour there- 
fore to lay down some rules for the discovery of those 
vices that lurk in the secret corners of the soul, and to 
shew my reader thoge methods by which he my arrive 
at a true and impartial knowledge of himself, The 
usual means prescribed for this purpose, are to examine 
ourselves by the rules which are laid down for our di- 
reRion in Sacred Writ, and to compare our lives with 
the life of that person who acted up to the perfection of 
human nature, and is the standing example, as well as 
the great guide and instructor, of those who receive his 
doctrines. Though these two heads cannot be too 
much insisted upon, I shall but just mention them, since 
they haye been handled by many great and eminent 
writers. | 

I would, therefore, propose the following methods to 
the consideration of such as would find out their secret 
faults, aud make a true estimate of themselves. 

In the first place, let them consider well what are the 
characters which they bear among their enemies. Our 
triends very often flatter us as much as our own hearts. 
They either do not see our faults, or conceal them from 
us, or soften them by their representations, after such 
a manner, that we think them too trivial to be taken 
notice of. An adversary, on the contrary, makes a 
stricter search unfo us, discovers every flaw and imper- 
fection in our tempers ; and though his malice may set 
them in too strong a light, it has generally some ground 
for what it advances. - A friend exaggerates a man's vir- 
tues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wise man should 
give a just attention to both of them, so far as they may 
tend to the improvement of one, and the diminution of the 


other. PLuTARCu has written an Essay ou the benefits 
| which 
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which a man may receive from his enemies, and, among 
the good fruits of enmity, mentions this in particular, 
that by the reproaches which it casts upon us we see 
the worst side of ourselves, and open our eyes to several 
blemishes and defects in our lives and conversatious, 
which we should not have observed without the help * 
such ill- natured monitors. 

In order like wise to come at a true knowledge of our- 
selves, we should consider on the other hand how far 
we may deserve the praises and approbations which the 
world bestow upon us; whether the actions they cele- 
brate proceed from laudable and worthy motives ; and 
how far we are really possessed of the virtues which 
gain us applause among those with whom we converse. 
Such a reflection is absolutely necessary, if we consider 
how apt we are either to value or condemn ourselves by 
the opinions of others, and to sacrifice the report of our 
own hearts to the judgment of the world. 

In the next place, that we may not deceive ourselves 
in a point of so much importance, we should not lay too 
great a stress on any supposed virtues we possess that are 
of a doubtful nature: and such we may esteem all those 
in which multitudes of men digsent from us, who are as 
good and wise as ourselves. We should always act 
with great cautiousness and circumspection in points 
where it is not impossible that we may be deceived. In- 
temperate zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any party 
or opinion, how praise-worthy soever they may appear 
to weak men of our own principles, produce infinite ca- 
lamities among mankind, and are highly criminal in their 
own nature: and yet how many persons eminent for 
piety suffer such monstrous and absurd principles of 
action to take root in their minds under the colour of 
virtues! For my own part, I must own, I never yet 
knew any party, 80 just and reasonable, that a man could 
follow it in its height and violence, and at the same time 
be innocent. 

We should likewise be e very ed ol of those 

actions 
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actions which proceed from natural constitutiont, fü- 
vourite passions, particular education, or whatever pro- 
motes our wordly interest or advantage. In thest and 
the like cases, a man's judgment is easily perverted, and 
a wrong bias hung upon his mind. These are the inlets 
of prejudice, the unguarded avenhues of the mind, by 
which a thousand errors and secret faults find admission, 
without being observed or taken notice of. A wise man 
will suspect those actions to which he is directed b 
something besides reason, and always apprehend some 
, concealed evil in every resolution that is of a disputable 
nature, when it is conformable to his particular temper, 
dis age, or way of life, or when i 1 0 his pleasure, 
or his profit. 

There is nothing of greater inipottitive to us than 
thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all these 
dark recesses of the mind, if we would establish gur 
souls in such a solid and substantial virtue, as will turn 
to account in that great day when it must: stand the test 
of infinite wisdom and justice. 

I shall conclude this Essay with observing that the two 
kinds of Hypocrisy I have here spoken of, namely, that 
of deceiving the world, and that of imposing on our- 
selves, are touched with wonderful beauty in the hundred 
thirty-ninth psalm, The folly of the first kind of Hy- 
pocrisy is there set forth by reflections on Gop's Omni- 
Science and Omnipresence, which are celebrated in as noble 
strains of poetry as any other I ever met with either 
sacred or profane: The other kind of Hypocrisy, 
whereby a man deceives himself, is intimated in the two 
last verses, where the psalrnist addresses himself to the 
great searcher of hearts in that emphatical petition ; ; 
« Try me, O Gov, and seek the ground of my heart; 
prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if 
there be any way of wickedness in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting. 


1. 
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ENGLISH PROVERE. 


— 


o PLATONIC LOVE. 
—— 


IT should, methinks, preserve Mopxsr v and its interest: 
in the world, that the transgression of it always creates 
offence; and the very purposes of Wantonness are de- 
feated by a carriage which has in it 80 mach boldgess, as 
to intimate that fear and reluQance are quite extinguished 
in an object which would be otherwise desirable. It'v was 
said of a wit of the last age, 


„ S2DLEY* has that prevailing gentle art | 
* 


Wbich can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart; 
Raise tuch a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
Between declining virtue and desire, 
That the poor vanquish'd maid dissolves away 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day. 

This prevailing gentle art was made up of com- 
plaisance, courtghip, and artfyl conformity to the Mo- + 
desty of a woman's manners. Rusticity, broad ex- 
pression, and forward obtrusion, offend those of edu- 
cation, and make the transgressors odious to all who 
have merit enough to attract regard. It is in this taste 
that the scenery is 80 beautifully ordered in the de- 


scription 


* SEDLEY [$i Ca.] a writer of verses in the reign of 
CHanLes II. with whom be was a tayourite ; and who, 


by a 0 — — * acquir —4 © * 8 the * 


| 
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scription which AxToxy makes in the dialogue between 


/ 


bim and DoLoBELLA, of CreorArRa in her barge, 


Her galley down the silver Ci dos row'd: 
The trackling silk, the streamers wav d with gold; 
The gentle winds we'» lodg'd in purple sails; 
Her nymphs, like Nercids, phage her couch were Re 'd, 
Where she, another sea-born VENUS, lay; 
She lay, and lean'd her cheek upon her hand, 
And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 
As if secure of all beholders' hearts, 
' NegleRting she could take them. Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds 
That play'd about her face; but if she smil'd, 
A dating glory seem'd to blaze abroad, 
That men's desiring eyes were never weary'd, 
But hung upon the objeft. To soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time: and while they play'd, 
© The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight; 2 
And both to thought * „ 


Here the imagination is warmed with all the objedts 
presented, and yet there is nothing that is luscious, or 
what raises any idea more loose than that of a beautiful 
woman set off to advantage. The like, or a more de- 
licate and cat etul spirit of Modesty, appears in the fol- 
lowing passage in one of Mr. Pa1Lies's pastorals. 


„ Breathe soft ye winds, ye waters gently flow, 

Shield her ye trees, ye flow'rs around her grow 

Ye swains, I beg vou, pass in silence by, 
My Love in yonder vale asleep does lie.“ 


. 


Desire is corrected when there is a tenderness or ad- 
miration expressed which partakes the passion. Licen - 
tious language has something brutal in it, which dis- 


graces humanity, and leaves us in the condition of the 


savages in the field, But it may be asked, to what good 
use can tend a discourse of this kind at all? It is to 
alarm chaste ears against such as have, what is above 


called the « prevailing gentle art.” Masters of that 
| 2 W 
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talent are capable of clothing their thoughts in so soft a 
dress, and something so distant from the secret purpose 
of their heart, that the imagination of the unguarded is 
touched with a fondness which grows too insensibly to 
be resisted. Much care and concern for the lady's 
welfare, to seem afraid lest she should be annoyed by the 
very air which surrounds her, and this uttered rather 
with kind looks, and expressed by an intexjection, an 
ab, or an ob, at some little hazard in moving or making 
a step, than in any direct profession of Love, are the 
methods of skilful admirers. They are honest arts when 
their purpose is such, but infamous when misapplied, It 
is certain that many a young woman in this town has 
had her heart irreocverably won, by men who have not. 
made one advance which ties their admirers, though the 
females languish with the utmost anxiety. I have often, 
by way of admonition to my female readers, given them 
warning against agreeable company of the other sex, 
except they are well acquainted with their characters. 
Women may disguise it if they think fit, and the more 
to do it, they may be angry at me for saying it; but I 
8ay it is natural to them, that they have no manner of 
approbation of men, without some degree of Love. For 
this reason he,is dangerous to be entertained as a friend 
or visitant, who is tapable of gaining any eminent 
esteem or observation, though it be never so remote 
from pretensions as a Lover. If a man's heart has not 
the »bhorrence of any treacherous design, he may easily 
improve approbation into kindness, and kindness iuto 
passlon. There may possibly be no manner of Love 
between them in the eyes of all their aequaintance; no, 
it is all friendship; and yet they may be as fond as 
shepherd and shepherdess in a pastoral, but still the 
nymph and the 8wain may be to each other, no. other, I 
warrant you, than PYLADzs and Oaxs xs. 


When L cy decks with flowers her swelliog breast. 
And on her elbow leans, disxembling rest; 


Unable 


Unable to refrain my madding mind, 
Nor sheep nor pantie worth wy care 1647 


© Once DE L1A slept, on easy moss reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind: 
| I smooth'd her coats, and stole a silent ki; © 
Condemn me shepherds, if I did amiss. | 


Such good offices as these, and such friendly 48 
and concerns for one another, are what make up the 
amity, as they call it, between man and woman. 

It is the permission of such intercourse, that makes a 
young woman come to the arms of her husband, after 
the disappointment of four or five passions which he 
has successively had for different men, before she is pru- 
dentially given to him for whom she has neither love 
nor friendship. For what should a poor creature do, 
that has lost all her friends ? There's Manixer the 
agreeable has, to my knowledge, had a friendship for 
Lord WxLyorD, which had like to break her heart; then 
che had so great a friendship for Colonel Hanpy, that 
she could not endure any woman else should do any 
thing but rail at bim. Many and fatal have been disasters 
between friends who have fallen out, and these resent- 
ments are more keen than ever those 'of other men can 
possibly be: but in;this it happens unfortunately, that 
as there ought to be nothing concealed from one friend 
to another, the friends of different seies very often our 
fatal effects from their unanimity. 

For my part, Who study to pass life in as n 
cence and tranquillity as I can, I shun the company of 
agreeable women as much as possible; and must confess 
that I have, though a tolerable good philosopher, but a low 
opinion of Platonic Lovs : for which reason I thought 
it necessary to give my fair readers a caution against it, 

having, to my great concern, observed the waist of a 
Platonist lately swell to a roundness which is incon- 
. sistent with that philosophy. 

3 7. 


rut day, JUNE 10, 1718. 


PUV— Y — . 
In amore hee omnia insunt vitia. Injuriz, . 
Sus piciones, inimicitie, indu cis, K 
E 8 ( 

TER, UN. ACT 1. e. 1. 

n ls the capricious stntg of love, to be attended with 
rr quarcalling, nd raconelionant.” i 
EXE R=R____H—_CCCk 
LETTERS ON A LOVE QUARREL, 


— — 
x 


I SHALL publish, for the entertainment of this day, an 
odd sort of a packet, which I have N 


one of my female correspondents. 
8 6— — 
un. SPECTATOR, 

Stxex you have often conſessed that you are not 
displeased your papers should sometimes convey the 
complaints of distressed Lovers to each other, I am in 
hopes you will favour one who gives you an undoubted 
instance of her reformation, and at the same time a con- 
vincing proof of the happy influence your labours have 
had over the most intorrigible part of the most incor- 
rigible sex. You must know, Sir, I am one of that 
species of women, whom you have often characterized 
under the name of Jr U re, and that I send you these lines 
as well to do public penance for having so long con- 
tinued in a known error, as to beg pardon of the party 
offended. I the rather chuse this way, because it in 
50me measure ans wers the terms on which 3 


the breach between us DN 


YOu, VI, you 
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you will see by the letter he sent me the next day after 
1 had discarded him; which I thought fit to send you 
a copy of, that you might the Sattar * the whole 
case. 
1 must further acquaint you, that before I jilted 
him, there had been the greatest intimacy betwen us 
for a year and a half together, during all which time I 
cherished his hopes, and indulged his flame. I leave 
you to guess after this, what must be his surprise, when 
upon his pressing for my full consent one day, I told 
Kim I wondered what could make him fancy he had ever 
any place in my affections. His own sex allow him 
sense, and all ours good breeding. His person is 8uch 
as might, without vanity, make him believe himself 
not incapable of being beloved. Our fortunes, indeed, 
weighed in the nice scale of interest, are not exactly 
equal, which by the way was the true cause of my jilting 
him; and I had the assurance to acquaint him with the 
following maxim, That 1 should always believe that 
man's passion to be the most violent, who could offer- 
me the largest settlement. I have since changed my 
opinion, and have endeavoured to let him know so much 
by several letters, but the barbarous man has refused 
them all; so that I have no way left of writing to him 
but by your assistance. If you can bring him about 
once more, I promise to send you all gloves and favours, 
and shall desire the favour of Sir Roczx and . 


to stand as godfathers to my first boy. 
Jam, S1n, | 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
ART.“ 


PHILANDER TO AMORET, 
MADAM, 


* ] AM 80 surprised at the . were pleased 


to ask me yesterday, that I am till at a loss what to t 
| to 


\ 
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toit. Atleast my answer would be too long to trouble 
you with, as it would come from à person, who, it seems, 
is80 very indifferent to you. Insteadof it, I shall only re- 
commend to your consideration the opinion of one whose 
sentiments on these matters I have often heard you uy 
are extremely just. A generous and constant passion, 
8ays your favourite author, © in an agreeable lover, where 
there is not too great a disparity in their circumstances, 
is the greatest blessing that can befal a person beloved; 
and if overlooked in one, ay Pe never be found 
in another. 

do not, . all deepeir of being very 
shortly much better beloved by you than AwTznon is 
at present; since whenever my fortune shall exceed his, 
you were pleased to mes your passion would in- 
crease accordingly. 

* The world has seen me shamefully lose that time to 
please a fickle woman, which might have been employed 
much more to my credit and advantage in other pur- 
suits. I shall, therefore, take the liberty to acquaint 
you, however harsh it may sound in a lady's ears, that 
though your love-fit should happen to return, unless 
you could contrive a way to make your recantation as 
well known to the public, as they are already apprised 
of the manner ith which * have treated mus you 
shall never more see 

PHILANDER, 


% 
— 


AMORET TO PHILANDER. 


VUrox refleQion, I find the injury I have done both 
to you and myself to be 80 great, that though the part 
now act may appear contrary to that decorum usually 
observed by our sex, yet I purposely break through all 
rules, that my repentance may in some measure equal 
my crime. I assure you, that in my present hopes 


of recovering you, I look upon AnTtexon's estate 
9 3 | With 
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with contempt. The fop was here yesterday in a gilt 
chariot and new liveries, but I refused to see him. 
Though I dread to meet your eyes, after what is passed, 
I flatter myself, that amidst all their confusion you will 
discover such a tenderness in mine, as none can imitate 
but those who love. I shall be all this month at Lady 
D in the country; but the woods, the fields 
gardens, without W afford no pleasures | to the 
unhappy «4 2g C 
1 4 30 * | 363 AMORET. bY 


I must desire you, won Mr, SrrcrATOR, to pu 
this my letter to Pu1LANDER as soon as possible, 
to assure him that I know nothing at all of the death of 
bis rich uncle in Gloneattarebire,. *. 
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' LETTER CONCERNING UNLAWPUL LOVE. 


v0 


1M 


WERE I to publish all the advertisements I receive 
from different hands, and persons of different, eircum- 
stances and quality, the very mention of them, without 
reflections on the several subjects, would mis all the 
passions which can be felt by human minds. Auinstan- 
ces of this, I shall give you. two or three letters; the 
writers of which can have no recourse to any legal 
power for redress, and seem to have written rather to 
vent their sorrow than to receive consolation. 


ux. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM a young woman of beauty and quality, and 
suitably married to a gentleman who doats on me. But 
this person of mine is the obje& of an unjust passion 
in a nobleman who is very intimate with my husband. 
This friendship Pp him * easy n frequent 

opportu- 


*,* There was no motto to. this ee 
this motto, prefixed to it on its i pp in volumes, seems 


to afford # presum mption that STYz LE was the author 71 
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opportunities of entertaining me apart. My heart is in the 
utmost anguish, and my face is covered over with confu- 
sion, when I impart to you another circumstance, which 
is, that my mother, the most mercenary of all women, 
is gained by this false friend of my husband's to solicit 
me for him. I am frequently chid by the poor believing 
man my husband, for shewing an impatience of his 
' friend's company; and I am never alone with my mo- 
ther, but she tells me stories of the discretionary part 
of the world, and such a one, and such a one, who are 
guilty of as much as she advises me to. She laughs at 
my astonighment ; and seems to hint to me, that as vir- 
tuous as she has always appeared, I am not the daughter 
of her husband. It is possible that printing this letter 

may relieve me from the unnatural importunity of my 
mother, and the perfidions courtship of my husband's 
friend. 1 have an unfeigned love of virtue, and am re- 
solved to preserve my innocence. The only way I can 
think of to avoid the fatal consequences of the discovery 
of this matter, is to fly away for ever, which I must do 
to avoid my husband's fatal resentment against the man 
who attempts to abuse him, and the shame of exposing 
a parent to infamy. The persons concerned will know 
these circumstances relate to them; and though the 
regard to virtue is dead in them, I have some hopes from 
their fear of shame upon reading this in your paper: 
which I conjure you to publish, if you have any com- 


passion for in) ured virtue, 
.“ 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
© ] am the hu sband of a woman of merit, but am fal- 
len in love, as they call it, with a lady of her acquain- 
tance, who is going to be married to a gentleman who 
deserves her, Tam in a trust relating to this lady's for- 
tune, which makes my concurrence in this matter ne- 
cessary; but I have 80 n a rage and envy ” 


— - 
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in me, when I consider his future happiness, that against 
all reason, equity, and common justice, I am ever play» 
ing mean tricks 'to suspend the nuptials. I have no 
manner of hopes for myself: EutzIA, for 0 Ill call 
her, is a woman of the most strict virtue; her lover is 
a gentleman whom, of all others, I could wish my 
friend; but envy and jealousy, though placed 80 un- 
justly, waste my very being ; and with the torment and 
sense of a demon, I am ever cursing what I cannot but 
approve. I wish it were the beginning of repentance, 


that I sit down and describe my present disposition with 


$0 hellish an aspect; but at present the destruction of 
these two excellent persons would be more welcome 


to me than their happiness. Mr. Srreraron, pray let 


me have a paper on these terrible groundless sufferings, 


and do all you can to exorcise crowds who are in some 


degree possessed as I am, 
Win 24 | ca. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 

I nave no other means but this to express my thanks 
to one man, and my resentment against another. My 
circumstances re as follow: 1 have been for five 
years last past courted by a gentleman of greater for- 
tune than I ought to expeR, as the market for women 
goes. You must to be sure have observed people who 
live in that sort of way, as all their friends reckon it will 


be a match, and are marked out by all the world for 


each other. In this view we have been regarded for 
some time, and I have above these three years loved him 
tenderly, As he is very careful of his fortune, I always 
thought he lived in a near manner, 'to lay up what he 
thought was wanting in my fortune, to make up what 
he might expect in another. Within a few months I 
have observed his carriage very much altered, and he 
has affected a certain air of getting me alone, and talking 
. ] im 
G 4 | not 


= 
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not to be resisted longer, how irresistible his wishes are, 
and the like. As long as I have been acquainted with 
him, I could not on such occasions say downright. to 
him, You know you may make me yours when yon 
please. Hut the other night he with great frankness 
and impudence explained to me, that he thought of me 
only as a mistress. I answered this declaration as it de- 
served; upon which he only doubled the terms on 
which he proposed my yielding. When my anger 
heightened upon him, he told me he was sorry he had 
made 80 little use of the unguarded hours we had been 
together so remote from company, as indeed, continued 
he, so we are at present. I flew, from him to a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman's house, and though her husband 
was in the room, threw myself on a couch, and burst 
into a passion of tears. My friend desired her husband 
to leave the room, © But,” said he, “there is some 
thing so extraordinary in this, that I will partake in the 
affliction; and be it what it will, she is so much your 
friend, that she knows she may command what services 
I can do her. The man sat down, by. me, and spoke 0 
like a brother, that I told him my whole affliction. He 
spoke of the injury done me with so much indignation, 
and animated me against the love he said he saw I had 
for the wretch who would have betrayed me, with 80 
much reason and humanity to my weakness, that I doubt 
not of my perseverance. His wife and he are my com- 
forters, and I am under no more restraint in their. com- 
pany than if I were alone; and I doubt not but in a 
small time contempt and hatred will take place of * | 
remains of affection to a rascal. 
I am, Sir, | 
Tour- affectionate reader, : ; 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 


IIA the wiafortuns.to hen ance decking 
nn my r we are grown 
up 
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up to better acquaintance, they deny me the respect 
they owe. One upbraids me with being their familiar, 


another will hardly be persuaded that I am an uncle, a 
third calls me little uncle, and a fourth tells me there is 


no duty at all to an uncle. I have à brother-in-law 
whose son will win all my affeQion, unless you shall 
think this worthy of your cognizance, and will be 
pleased to prescribe some rules for our future reciprocal 
behaviour. It will be worthy the particularity of your 
genius, to lay down some rules for his conduct, who 
was, as it were, born an old man; in  which/you will 
much oblige, | 
Stu, 
T. Your most obedient ervant, 

|  CORNELJUS . 


O00 
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Qui mores hominom multorum vidit- 
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 SPECULATIONS IN THE COFFEE HOUSES, ON THE sur- 
POSED DEATH OF THE, FRENCH KING. 


WHEN I consider this great city in its several quarters 
and divisions I look upon it as an aggregate of various 
nations distinguished from each other by their respective 
customs, manners, and interests. The courts of two 
countries do not so much differ from one another, as 
the court and city in their peculiar ways of life and con- 
versation. In short, the inhabitants of St. James's, 
notwithstanding they live under the same laws, and 
speak the same language, are a distinct people From those 
of Cheapside, who are likewise removed from those of 
the Temple on the one side, and those of Smithfield on 
the other, by several climates and degrees in their way 
of thinking and conversing together. 

For this reason, when any public affair is upon the 
anvil, I love to hear the reflections that arise upon it in 
the several districts and parisbes of London and West- 
minster, and to ramble up and down a whole day toge- 
ther, in order to make myself acquainted with the opi- 
nions of my ingenious countrymen. By this means I 
know the faces of all the principal politicians within the 
bills of mortality; and as every coffee-house has some 
particular statesman belonging to it, who is the mouth 
of the street where he lives, I always take care to place 
myself near him, in order to know his judgment on the 
3 prevent 
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present posture of affairs. The last progress that I made 
with this intention, was about three months ago, when 
we had a current report of the King of France's death. 
As I foresaw this would produce a new face of things in 
Europe, and many curious speculations in our British 
coffee-houses, I was very desirous to learn the theughts 
of our most eminent politicians on that occasion. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as pos- 
sible, I first of all called in at St. James's, where I found 
the whole outward room in a buz of politics. The spe- 
culations were but very indifferent towards the door, 
but grew finer as you advanced to the upper end of the 
room, and were $0 very much improved by a knot of 
theorists, who sat in the inner room, within the steams 
oi the coffee - pot, that I there heard the whole Spanish 
monarchy disposed of, and all the line of Bourbon pro- 
vided fot in less than a quarter of an hour. 

I afterwards called in at Gisa, where I saw a board 
of French gentlemen sitting upon the life and death of 
their Grand Monarque. Those among them who had 
espoused the Whig interest, very positively affirmed, 
that he departed this life about a week since, and there- 
fore proceeded without any further delay to-the release 
of their friends in the gallies, and to their own re-esta- 
blishment; but finding they could not agree among 
themselves, I proceeded on my intended progress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Max's; * I saw an alerte 
young fellow that cocked his hat upon a friend of his who 
entered just at the ame time with myself, and accosted 
him after the following manner. Well, Jacx, the old 
prig is dead at last. Sharp's the word. Now or never, 
boy. Up to the walls of Paris directiy. With men 
other deep reflections of the same nature. 

I met with very little variation in the politics Auen 
G and minen And upon my 

: N going 
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* A colfcechouse frequented by officers of the army. . 9 
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going into W1LL's, I found their discourse was gone 
off from the death of the French King to that of Mons 
sicur BoiLEauU; Racing, Conn III, and several other 
poets, whom they regretted on this occasion, as person 
who would have obliged the world with very noble 
elegies on the death of so great a prince, and so eminent 
a patron of learning. 

At a coffee-house near the — I found a couple 
of young gentlemen engaged very smartly in a dispute 
on the succession to the Spanish monarchy. One of 
them seemed to have been retained as advocate for the 
Duke of Anjou, the other for his Imperial Majesty. 
They were both for regulating the title to that kingdom 
dy the statute laws of England; but finding them going 
out of my depth, I passed forward to St. Paul's church- 
yard, where I listened with great attention to a learned 
man who gave the company an account of the deploras - 
ble state of France during the minority of the e 
_ 

I then turned on my right hand into Flob-otrect;wikep 
the chief politician of that quarter, upon hearing the 
news, (after having taken a pipe of tobacco, and rumi- 
nated for some time) If, says he, the King of France 
is certainly dead, we shall have plenty of mackarel this 
season: our fishery will not be disturbed by privateers, 
as it has been for these ten years past. He afterwards 
considered how the death of this great man would affect 
our pilchards, and by several other remarks infused a 
general joy into his whole audience. | - 

I afterwards entered a by-coffee-house that stood at 
the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met with a 
Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a: Laceman who 
was the great support of a neighbouring conventicle. 
The matter in debate was, whether the late French King 
was most like Aucusrus Cxsar, or Nzro, The 

f | | controversy 


/ 
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controversy was carried on with great heat on both sides, 
and as each of them looked upon me very frequently 
during the course of their debate, I was under some ap- 
prehension that they would appeal to me, and therefore 
laid down my penny at the bar, and made the best of my 
way to Cheapside. 

I here gazed upon the signs for some time before I 
found one to my purpose. The first obje& I met in the 
coffee-room, was a person who expressed a great grief 
for the death of the French King; but upon explaining 
himself, I found his sorrow did not arise from the loss 
of the monarch, but for his having sold out of the Bank 
about three days before he heard the news of it. Upon 
which a haberdasher, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
house, and had his circle of admirers about him, called 
several to witness that he had declared his opinion above, 
a week, before, that the French King was certainly 
dead; to which he added, that cohsidering the late ad- 
vices we had received from France, it was impossible 
that it could be otherwise. As he was laying these to- 
gether, and diRating to his hearers with great authority 
there came in a gentleman from Ganraway's, who told 
us that there were several letters from France just come 
in, with advice that the King was in good health, and 
was gone out a hunting the very morning the post came 
away ; upon which the haberdasher stole off his nat that 
hung upon a wooden peg by him, and retired to his shop 
with great confusion. This intelligence put a stop to 
my travels, which 1 had prosecuted with 80 much satis- 
faction; not being a little pleased to hear 80 many dif- 
ferent opinions upon 80 great an event, and to observe 
how naturally upon auch a piece of news every one is 
apt to consider it with regard to his particular intereat 
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« With different talents form'd, we variously excel.” 


MISAPPLICATION OF TALENTS. 


N ATURE does nothing in vain : the Creator of the 
Universe has appointed every thing to a certain use 
and purpose, and determined it to a settled course and 
sphere of action, from which if it in the least deviates, 
it becomes unfit to answer those ends for which it was 
designed. In like manner it is in the dispositions of 
society, the civil economy is formed in a chain, as 
well as the natural: and in either case the breach but 
of one link puts the whole in some disorder. It is, 1 
think, pretty plain, that most of the absurdity and ri- 
dicule we meet with in the world, is generally owing 
to the impertinent affeQation of excelling in characters 
men are not fit for, and for which nature never n 

them. 
Every man has one or more qualities which may 
make him useful both to himself and others. Nature 
never fails of pointing them out; and while the infant 
continues under her guardianship, she brings him on in his 
way, and then offer f for a guide in what remains 
of the journey; if he proceeds in that course, he can 
hardly miscarry. Nature makes good her engagements; 
for ds she never promises what see is not able to per- 
form, so she never fails of performing what she promises. 
But the misfortune is, men despise what they may be 
masters of, and affect what they are not fit for; they 
reckon 
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2 themselves already possessed of what their ge- : : 


nius inclined them to, and so bend all their ambition 
to excel in what is out of their reach. Thus they de- 
stroy the use of their natural talents, in the same manner 
as covetous men do their quiet and repose ; they can 
enjoy no satisfaction in what they have, because of the 
absurd inclination they are possessed with for What 
they have not. . 
CLreAnTnEs has good sense, a great memory, and a 
constitution capable of the closegt application. In a 
word, there was no profession in which Cre: vrarm 
might not have made a very good figure: but this won't 
satisfy him; he takes up an unaccountable fondness for 
the character of a fine gentleman; all his thoughts are 
bent upon this: instead of attending a dissection, fre- 
quenting the courts of justice, or studying the fathers, 
CLEANTpEs reads plays, dances, dresses, and spende 
his time in drawing rooms; instead of being a good 
lawyer, divine, or phystcian, CLEAnTHEs is a downright 
coxcomb, and will remain to all that knew him a' con- 
temptible example of talents misapplied. It is to this 
affectation the world owes its whole race of coxcombs. 
Nature in her whole drama never drew such a part; 
she has eometimes made a fool, but a coxcomb is always 
of a man's own making, by applying his talents other- 
wise than nature designed, who ever bears a high re- 
tentment for being put out of her course, and never 
fails of taking her revenge on those that do 860, Op- 
posing her tendency in the application of a man's parts, 
has the same success as declining from her course in 
the production of vegetables, by the assistance of art 
and an hot- bed. We may possibly extort an unwilling 
plant, or an untimely sallad ; but how weak, how taste- 
less and insipid! Just as insipid as the poetry of Va- 
LERIO, VALERIO bad an universal character, was gen- 
teel, had learning, thought justly, spoke correctly: 
'twas believed there was nothing in which VaIEa 10 
did not n 'twas $0 far true, that there was 
bus 
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but one: VALEemo bad no genius for poetry, yet he's 
resolved to be a poet; he writes verses, and takes great 
pains to convince the town, that VAL AIO is not . 
extraordinary person he was taken for. 

If men would be content to graft upon nature, — 
assist her operations, what mighty effects might we ex- 
pect! Turxx would not stand so much alone in oratory, 
VIII I in poetry, or CsAR in war. To build upon 
nature, is laying the foundation upon a rock; every 
thing disposes itself into order as it were of course, and 
the whole work is half done as soon as undertaken, 
Cicxno's genius inclined him to oratory, Vimers,'s to 
follow the train of the Muses ; they piously obeyed 
the admonition, and were rewarded, Had VI ROI I at- 
tended the bar his modest and ingenuous virtue would 
surely have made but a very indifferent figure; and 
Turrr's declamatory inclination would have been as 
useless in poetry, Nature, if leſt to herself, leads us 
on in the best course, but will do nothing by compul- 
sion and constraint; and if we are not satisfied to go 
her way, we are always the greatest sufferers by it. 

Wherever Nature designs a production, she always 
disposes seeds proper for it, which are as absolutely 
necessary to the formation of any moral or intellectual 
excellence, as they are to the being and growth. of 
plants; and I know not by what fate and folly it is, 
that men are taught not to reckon him equally absurd 
that will write verses in spite of nature, with that gar- 
dener that should undertake to raise a jonquil or tip 
without the help of their respective seeds. 

As there is no good or, bad quality ren PWT" 
ſect both sexes, so it is not to be imagined but the 
fair sex must have suffered by an affeQation of thig 
nature, at least as much as the other. The ill effect of 
it is in none so conspicuous as in the two opposite cha- 
racters of CATIA and IA As: Cxi1a bas all the charms 
of person, together with an abundant sweetness of 
—_— but wants wit, and bay a very il voice; Inan 

WIR 
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is ugly and ungenteel, but has wit and good sense. If | 


CzL1A would be silent, her beholders would edore her; 
if IxAs would talk, her hearers would admire her; but 
CxLi1a's tongue runs incessantly, while Inas gives 
herself silent airs and soft languors, so that tis difficult 
to persuade one's self that CzL1A has beauty, and Inas 
wit: each neglects her own excellence, and is ambitious 
of the other's character; Inas would be thought to 
have as much beauty as CzLia, and . as much wit 
as IRAs, 

The great misfortune of this afeRation i is, hit wen | 
not only lose a good quality, but also contract a bad 
one. They not only are unfit for what they were de- 
signed, but they assign themselves to what they are not 
ft for; and instead of making a very good figure one 
way, make a very ridiculous one another. If SzxaxrtHE 
would have been satisfied with her natural complexion, 
She might still have been celebrated by the name of the 
olive beauty; but SEMANTHE has taken up an affeRation 
to white and red, and is now distiuguished by the cha- 
racter of the lady that paints so well. In a word, could 
the world be reformed to the obedience of that famed 
diate, « Follow Nature,” which the Oracle of . Dzt- 
nos pronounced to Ciexxo when he consulted what 
course of studies he should purtue, we should see al- 
most every man as eminent in his proper sphere aas 
TuLLy was in his, and should in a very short time find 
impertinence and affectation banished from among the 
women, and coxcombs and false characters from among 
the men. For my part, I could never consider this 
preposterous repugnancy to nature any other wise, than 
not only as the greatest folly, but also one of the most 
heinous crimes,” since it is à direct opposition to the 
disposition of Providence, and (as TULLY expresses it) 
like the 8in of the giants, as on ng 3 against 
heaven. | 
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« With bymns divine the joyous banquet ends ; 
The pæans lengthen'd till the sun descends z 
« The Greeks restor'd the grateful notes prolong ; 


* AroLLo listens, and approves the dong. 
POPE, 
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I am very sorry to find, by the opera bills for this 
day, that we are likely to lose the greatest performer in 
dramatic music that is now living, or that perhaps ever 
appeared upon a stage. I need not acquaint my readers 
that I am speaking of Signior NicoLini. The town is 
highly obliged to that excellent artist, for having shewn 
us the Italian music in its perfection, as well as for that 
generous approbation he lately gave to an opera of our 
own country, in which the composer endeavoured to 
do justice to the beauty of the words, by following that 
noble example, which has been set him by the greatest 
foreign masters in that art. 

I could heartily wish there was the same application 
and endeavours to cultivate and improve our churche 
music, as have been lately bestowed on that of the stage. 
Our composers have one very great incitement to it. 
They are sure to meet with excellent words, and at the- 
same time a wonderful variety of them. There is no 
passion that is not finely —_— in those parts of the 
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inspired WAIT ISOs, Which ate proper for divine 50ngs 
and anthems. | 

There is a certain 8 and indifference in the 
phrases of our European languages, when they are com- 
pared with the oriental forms of speech; and it happens 
. Very luckily, that the Hebrew ideoms run into the Eng- 
lish tongue with a particular grace and beauty. Our 
language has received innumerable elegancies and im- 
provements, from that infusion of  Hebraisms, which 
ace derived to it out of the poetical passages in Holy 
Writ. They give a force and energy to our expression, 
warm and animate our language, and convey. our 
thoughts in more ardent and intense-phrases, than any 
that are to be met with in our own tongue. There is 
something so pathetic in this kiud of dition, that it often 
Sets the mind in a flame, and makes our hearts burn 
within ad. How cold and dead does a prayer appear, 
that is composed in the most elegant and polite forms 
of speech, which are natual to our tongue, when it is 
not heightened by that solemnity of phrase which may 
be drawn from the Sacred Writings | It has been said 
by some of the ancients, that if the Gods were to talk 
with men, they would certainly speaX.in-PLaro's stile; 


but I think we may say with justice, that when mortals . - 


converse with their Creator, they cannot do it in, 80 
proper a stile as in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry that 
are to be met with in the divine writings, and examine 
how kindly the Hebrew manners of speech mix and in- 
corporate with the English language; after having per- 
used the book of psalms,* let him read a literal transla- 
tion of Horacx or Pixar. He will find in these two, 
last zuch an absurdity and confusion of stile, with such 
a comparative poverty of imagination, as will make him 


very sensible of what I hows hoon hve advancing. . 
Neue his. 10956 ve 


> 


K 


— 


dut aever carried his projet into execution, 
A 


Addis ox atone time projefted a translation ofthe Prams, ; 


* 


criminal, 
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Since we have therefore such a treasury of words, 50 


| beautiful in themselves, and so proper for the airs of 


music, I cannot but wonder that persons of distinction 
should give so little attention and encouragement to that 
kind of music, which would have its foundation in rea- 
son, and which would improve our virtue in proportion 
as it raises our delight. The passions.that are excited 
by ordinary compositions generally flow from such silly. 
and absurd occasions, that a man is ashamed to refle& 
upon them seriously; but the fear, the love, the sor- 


* row, the indignation that are awakened in the mind by 


hyms and anthems, make the heart better, and proceed 
from such causes as are altogether reasonable and praise · 
warthy. Pleasure and duty go hand in hand, and the 
greater our satisfaction is, the greater is our religion. 

Music among those who were stiled the chosen people 
was a religious art. The songs of Sion, which we have 
reason to believe were in high repute among the courts 
of the eastern monarchs, were nothing else but paalms 
and pieces of poetry that adored or celebrated the Su- 
preme Being. The greatest conqueror in this holy na- 
tion, after the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not 
only compose the words of his divine odes, but gene- 
rally set them to music himself: after which, his works, 
though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, became 


the national entertainment, as well as the devotion | 
of the people. 


The first original of the drama was a religious wor- 
ship consisting only of a chorus, which was nothing else 
but a hymn to a Deity. As luxury and voluptuousness 
prevailed over innocenceand religion, this form of wor- 
ship degenerated into tragedies ; in which, however the 
chorus so far remembered its first office, as to brand 


every thing that was vicious, and recommend every 


thing that was laudable, to intercede with heaven for 
the innocent, and to implore its vengeance on the 


Howes 
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Homer and Hzxs10D intimate to us how this art 
should be applied, when they represent the Muses as sur- 
rounding Jur1TER, and warbling their hymns about his 
throne. I might shew from innumerable passages in an- 
cient writers, not only that vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic were made use of in their religious worship, but that 
their most favourite diversions were filled with songs 
and hymns to their respective deities. Had we frequent 
entertainments of this nature among us, they would not 
alittle purify and exalt our passions, give our thoughte 
a proper turn, and cherish those divine impulses in the 
soul, which every one feels emen 
sensual and immoral pleasures. 

Music when thus applied, raises noble hints in the 
mind of the hearer, and fills it with great conceptions, 
It strengthens devotion, and advances praise into rap · 
ture, lengthens out every a& of worship, and produces 
more lasting and permanent impressions in the mind, 
than those which accompapy apy transient form; ot 
words that are uttered in the —_ method of reli- 
gious nn n H) 


+. + ft 2 
, — = * 
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MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1712. 


S —— — — 

Hæc studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis solãtium & perfugium præbent; deleQtant domi. 
non impediunt foris; en, nobiscum, peregrin antut, rug» 
dicantur. 

„ err. 


« „ These studies are 60 nourishment « youth, the delight of old age, 
«the ornament of posterity, the consolation and refuge of adversity, 
« They please us at home in our closets, and abroad do nat impede 

A our attention to business. At night, on our journies, n 
retirement, they are our companions.” 4 
2.— ( pp rag 


ON, Tux JOYS OP A RETIRED LIFE,.. 
THE following letters bear a pleasing image of the 
joys and satisfactions of a private life. The first is from 
a-gentleman to a friend, for whom he has à very great 
respect, and to'whom he communicates the satisfaction 
he takes in retirement; the other is a letter to me, occa- 
sioned by an ode written by my Lapland Lover :* this 
correspondent is 80 kind as.to translate another of 
SCHEFFER's songs in a very agreeable manner. I pub- 
lich them together, that the young and old may find 
OY in the same paper which may be suitable to 
their respective tastes in solitude; for I know no fault 
in the' — of ardent desires, provided they are 


honourable. 


-— 


DEAR ein, 
| You have obliged me with a very kind F by 
which I find you shift the scene of your life from the 


town to the country, and enjoy that mixt state which 


ͤ—— r 


* See No. 366. 
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wise men both delight in, and are qualified for. Me- 
thinks most of the philosophers and moralists have run 
too much into extremes, in praising entirely either so- 
litude or public life; in the former men generally grow 
useless by too much rest, and in the latter, are destroyed 
by too much precipitation: as waters lying still, pu- 


trify and are good for nothing; and running violently 


on, do but the more mischief in their passage to others, 
and are swallowed up and lost the sooner themselves. 


Those who, like you, can make themselves useful to all 


states, should be like gentle streams, that not only glide 
through lonely vales and forests amidst the flocks and 
shepherds, but visit populous towns in their course, and 
are at once of ornament and service to them. But there 


is another sort of people ho seem designed for solitude, 


those I mean who have more to hide than to shew. As 


for my own part, I am one of those of whom SN q A 


says, Tam umbratiles sunt, ut putent in turbido esse quic- 
quid in luce est. Some men, like pictures, are fitter for 
a2 corner than a full light; and I believe such as have a 
natural bent to solitude, are like waters which may be 
forced into fountains, and exalted to a great height, may 

make a much nobler figure, and a much louder noise, but 
after all run more smoothly, equally and plentifully, in 
their own natural course upon the ground. The con- 
sideration of this would make me very well contented 
with the possession only of that quiet which Cowrzr 
calls the companion of obscurity; but whoever has the 


Muses too for his companions, can never be idle enough 


to be uneasy. Thus, Sir, you see I would flatter my- 
self into a good opinion of my own way of living: Pro- 
TARCH just now told me, that 'tis in human life as in a 
game at tables, one may wish he had the highest cast, 
but if his chance be otherwise; he is even to play it as 
well as ke can, and make W of it. 
I am, Stun, 
Your most obliged, 
And most bumble Servant.” 


1 MB. 
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MR. SPECTATOR, 


Tux town being so well 3 with the Sine pie- 
ture of artless Love, which nature inspired the Lap- 
lander to paint in the ode you lately printed; we were 
in hopes that the ingenious translator would have 
obliged it with the other also which ScurtrFEr has given 
us; but since he has not, a much inferior hand has 
ventured to send you this. 

© It is a custom with the northern lovers to divert 
themselves with a song, whilst they journey through 
the fenny moors to pay a visit to their mistresses. This 
is addressed by the lover to his rein- deer, which is the 
creature that in that country supplies the want of horses. 
The circumstances which successively present them- 
selves to him in his way, are, I believe you will think, 
naturally interwoven. The anxiety of absence, the 
gloominess of the roads, and his resolution of frequent- 
ing only those, since those only can carry him to the ob- 
ect of his desires; the dissatisfaction he expresses even 
at the greatest swiftness with which he is carried, and 
his joyful surprise at an unexpected sight of his mistress 
as she is bathing, deems beautifully described in the 


original. 


If those pretty images of rural nature are lost in the 
imitation, yet possibly you may think fit to let this up- 
ply the place of a long letter, when want of leisure or 
indisposition for writing will not permit our being en- 
tertained by your own hand. I propose such a time, 
because though it is natural to have a fondness for what 
ane does one's self, yet I assure you I would not have 
any * of mine ere a zingle line of n Z 


-I, 


* „ go. ; 
Our am'rous journey through this dreary waste; 

Haste, my rein-deer ! still, still thou art too slow, 

Impetuous Love demands the lightning 's haste. 


« Around 
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. ; 11. 
1% Around us far the ruahy moors are spread: 
Soon will the sun withdraw his chearful ray: # 
Darkling and tir'd we shall the marshes tread, + 
rr 


111. 


« The wat'ry length of theze unjoyous moors 
Does all the flow'ry meadow's pride excel ; 
Through these I fly to her my soul adores ; 


Ye flow'ry meadows, empty pride, farewell. 
IV. a 
Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
My breast is tortur d with impatient fires ; 


Fly, my rein. deer, fly ovifter than the wind, 


V. 


— will chan bo eo0n oveyaih 
And thou, in wonder lost, shall view my fair, 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 
Her artless charms, her bloom, her aprightly airs 


/ VI, 


8 But lo! with graceful motion there abe swimg, 
| Gently removing each ambitious wave ; 

The crouding waves trans ported clasp her limbs; 
When, when, oh when l Teac freedoms have | 


VII, 


— eta; 65 ft ye Tow, 
To hide her from a lover's ardent gaze : | 
From ev'ry touch you more transparent grow, 
And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton plays.” 7. 
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TUBSDAY, JUNE 17, h 473 
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— abest ſacundis Gratia dictis. 
| OViD, MET, xiii, 127, 


>. 4 raue words want a grace ul manner.” 
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ON ORATOERY, 


— 


MOST foreign writers who have given any character 
of the English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, 
allow in general, that, the people are naturally modest. 
It proceeds, perhaps, from this our national virtue, that 
our Orators are observed to make use of less gesture or 
action than those of other countries. Our Preachers 
stand stock still in the pulpit, and will not so much as 
move a finger to $et off the best sermons in the world. 
We meet with the same speaking statues at our bars 
and in all public places of debate. Our words flow 
from us in a smooth continued stream, without those 
strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and ma- 
jesty of the hand, which ate so much celebrated in the 
Orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and 
death in cold blood, and keep our temper in a discourge 
which turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Though 
our zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is 
not able to stir a limb about us. I have heard it observed 
more than once by those who have seen Italy, that an 
untravelled Englishman cannot relish all the beauties of 
Italian pictures, because the postures which are ex- 
pressed in them are often such as are peculiar to that 
country. One who has not seen an Italian in the pulpit 
will not know what to make of that noble gesture in 
RAPBAEL'sS picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
where 


123 
Where the Apostle is represented as lifting up both his 
arms, and pouring out the thunder of his Rhetoric 
amidst an audience of Pagan Philosophers. * 

It is certain, that proper gestures and vehement ex- 
ertions of the voice, cannot be too much studied by a 
public Orator. They are a kind of comment to what he 
utters, and enforce every thing he says, with weak 
hearers, better than the strongest argument he can make 
use of. They keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to what is delivered to them, at the same time 
that they shew the Speaker is in earnest, and affected 
himself with what he so passionately recommends to 
others. Violent gesture and vociferation naturally shake 
the hearts of the ignorant, and fill them with a kind of 
religious horror. Nothing is more frequent than to see 
women weep and tremble at the sight of a moving 
Preacher, though he is placed quite out of their hearing ; 
as in England we very frequently dee people lulled 
asleep with solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who 
would be warmed and transported out Oy 
the bellowing and distortions of enthusiasm. b 

If Nonsense, when accompanied with such an emo- 
tion of voice and body; has such an influence on men's 
minds, what might we not expect from many of those 
admirable discourses which are- printed in our tongue, 
were they delivered with a becoming fervour, and with 
the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture ? | 

We are told that the great Latin Orator very much 
impaired his health by the laterum contentio, the vehe» 
mence of aQjon, with which he used to deliver himself. 
The Greek Orator was likewise 80 very famous for this 
particular in Rhetoric, that one of his antagonists, whom 
he had banithed from Athens, reading over the Ora- 
tion which bad procured his banishment, and seeing 
his friends admire it, could not forbear asking them, if - 
they were so much affected by the bare reading of it, 
how much more they would have been alarmed, had 


they 
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they heard him actually throwing out such a storm 
of Eloquence? | | 
How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these 
two great men, does an Orator often make at the British 
bar, holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, 
and stroking the sides of a long wig that reaches down to 
his middle! The truth of it is, there is often nothing 
more ridiculous than the gestures of an English Speaker; 
vou see some of them running their hands into their 
pockets as far as ever they can thrust them, and others 
looking with great attention on a piece of paper that has 
nothing written on it; you may see many a smart Rhe- 
torician turning his hat in his hands, moulding it into 
several different cocks, examining sometimes the Ji 
of it, and sometimes the button, during the whole course 
of his harangue. - A deaf man would think he was 
cheapening a beaver, when, perhaps, he is talking of the 
fate of the British nation. 1 remember, when I Was 
a young man, and used to frequent Westmingster-hall, 
there was a counsellor who never pleaded without a 
piece of packthread in his hand, which he used to twist 
about a thumb or a finger all the while he was speaking: 
the wags of those days used to call it the thread. of bi 
Discourse, for he was unable to utter a word without it. 
One of his clients, who was more merry than wise, stdle 
it from him one day in the midst of his pleading ; but 
he had better have let it alone, for he Iost wann 
his jest. 
I have all e elt u be a dum 
man, and therefore may be thought a very improper 
person to give rules for Oratory ; but I believe every 
one will agree with me in this, that we ought either to 
lay aside all kinds of gesture (which seems to be very 
Suitable to the genius of our nation), or at least to make 
use of auch only as are graceful and expressive. 
* 1 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1712. 
Decet affectus animi neque se nimium erigere, nec — 


gerviliter. 
rut. DE ene 


6% The athens of db ae nnen 
nor sevilely depressed. 


* 


ON THE PROPER BALANCE OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


MR. Lern tem , 
* HAVE always been a very creat lover of your opecu. 
lations, as well in regard to the subjeR, as to your man- 
ner of treating it. Human Nature I always thought the 
most useful obje& of human reason, and to make the 
consideration of it pleasant and entertaining, I always 
thought the best employment of human wit: other parts 
of philosophy may, perhaps, make us wiser, but this not 
only answers that end, but makes us better too. Hence 
it was that the Oracle pronounced SockArrs the wisest 
of all men living; because he judiciously made choice of 
Human Nature for the object of his thoughts; an in- 
quiry into which as much exceeds all other learning, as 
it is of more consequence to adjust the true nature and 
measures of right and wrong. than to settle the distances 
of the planets, and compute the times of their circum- 
volutions, 

* One good effect that will immediately arise from a 
near observation of Human Nature, is, that we shall 
cease to wonder at those actions which men are used to 
reckon wholly unaccountable; for as nothing is pro- 
duced without a cause, s0 by observing the nature and 

* course 
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course of the passions, we shall be able to trace every 
action from its first conception to its death. We shall 
no more admire at the proceedings of CATIIIXE or TI- 
BEL.1Us, when we know the one was actuated by a cruel 
jealousy, the other by a furious ambition; for the ac- 
tions of men follow their passions as naturally as light 
does heat, or as any other effect flows from its cause; 
reason must be employed in adjusting the passions, but 
they must ever remain the priuciples of action. 

The strange and absurd variety that is so apparent 
in men's actions, she w plainly they can never proceed 
immediately from reason: so pure a fountain emits no 
such troubled waters. They must necessarily arise from 
the passions, which are to the mind as the winds to a 
ship; they only can move it, and they too often destroy 
it ; if fair and gentle, they guide it into the harbour ; if 
contrary and furious, they overset it in the waves. In 
the same manner is the mind assisted or endangered by 
the passions; reason must then take the place of pilot, 
and can never fail of securing her charge if she be not 
wanting to herself. The strength of the passions will 

never be accepted as an excuse for complying with them ; 
they were designed for subje&ton, and if a man suffery 
them to get the upper hand, he es RA the * | 
of his own soul. ; 
As nature has framed the several species of beings as 
it were in a chain, so man seems to be placed as the middle 
link between angels and brutes. Hence he participates 
both of flesh and spirit by an admirable tie, which in 
him occasions perpetual war of passions; and as a 
man inclines to the angelic or brute part of his con- 
stitution, he is then denominated good or bad, virtuous 
or wicked: if love, meicy, and good-nature prevail, 
they speak him of the AnGs : if hatred, cruelty, and 
envy predominite, they declare his kindred to the 
Brute. Hence it was that some of the ancients ima- 
gined, that as men in this life inclined more * 
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Angel or the Brute, 80 after their death they should trans- 
migrate into the one or the other; and it would be no 
unpleasant notion to consider the several species of 
brutes, into which we may imagine that tyrants, mi- 
sers, the proud, malicious, pod ill natured, W be 
changed. = 

As a consequence of this original, all passions are in 
all men, but appear not in all; constitution, education, 
custom of the country, reason, and the like causes, may 
improve or abate the strength of them; but still the 
seeds remain, which are ever ready to sprout forth upon 
the least encouragement. I have heard a: story of a 
good religious man, who, having been bred with. the 
milk of a goat, was very modest in public by a careful 
reflection he made on his actions; but he frequently 
had an hour in secret, wherein he had his frisks. and 
capers; and if they had an opportunity of examining 
the retirement of the strictest philosophers, no doubt 
but we should find perpetual returns of those passions 
they. so artfully conceal from the public. I remember 
MACHtAveL observes, that every state should entertain 
a perpetual jealeusy of its neighbours, that so it should - 
never be unprovided when an emergency happens; in 
like manner should the Reason be perpetually on its 
guard against the Passions, and never suffer them to 
carry on any design that may be destructive of its se- 
curity ; yet at the same time it must be careful, that it 
don't 80 far break their strength as to render them con- 
temptible, and consequently itself unguarded. 

© The understanding being of itself too slow and lazy 
to exert itself into action, it is necessary it should be put 
in motion by the gentle gales of the passions, which may 
preserve it from stagnating and corruption; for they are 
necessary to the health of the mind, as the circulation of 
the animal spirits is to the health of the body; they 
keep it in life, and strength, andy our ; nor is it possible 


for the mind to perform its offices without their assist- 
ance, 
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ance. These motions are given us with our being; 
they are little spirits that are born and die with us; to 
zome they are mild, easy, and gentle; to others, way- 
ward and unruly, yet never too strong for the reins al | 
Reason and the guidance of Judgment. 

We may generally observe a pretty nice ada 
between the strength of Reason and Passion; the 
greatest geniuses have commonly the strongest affec- 
tions, as on the other hand, the weaker understanding 
have generally the weaker passions; and it is fit the 
fury of the coursers should not be too great for the 


_ 8trength of the charioteer. Young men whose passions 


are not a little unruly, give small hopes of their ever 
being considerable ; the fire of youth will. of course 
abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault, that mends every 
day; but surely, unless a'man has fire in his youth, he 
can hardly have warmth in old-age. We must, there- 
fore, be very cautious, lest while we think to regulate 
the passions, we should qu te extinguish them, which is 
putting out the /ight of the Sour; for to be without 
passions, or to be hurried away with it, makes a man 


- equally blind. The extraordinary severity used in most 


of our schools, has this fatal effect, it breaks the spring 


of the mind, and most certainly destroys more good ge- 


niuses than it can possibly improve. And surely it 
is a mighty mistake, that the passions should be $0 in- 
tirely subdued, for little irregularities are sometimes 
not only to be borne with, but to be cultivated too; 


. since they are frequently attended with the greatest per- 


fections. All great geniuses have faults mixed with 
their virtues, and resemble the flaming bush which has 


| thorns amongst lights. 


Since, therefore, the passions are the principles of 
human actions, we must endeavour'to manage them 80 - 
as to retain their vigour, yet keep them under strict 
command; we must govern them rather like free 
2 than slaves, lest, while we intend to make 

them 


2 
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them obedient, they become ahje, and unfit for hose 


great purposes to which they were designed. For my . 


part, I must confess I could never have any regard to 
that sect of philosophers, who s much insisted upon an 


absolute indifference and vacancy from all passion; for 


it seems to me a thing very inconsistent, for a man to 
divest himself of humanity, in order to acquire tran- 
quillity of mind, and to eradicate the very principles of 
; «2tion, becauce (ths poriblothey may produce il eve. 


N . Iam, Sin, 
| Your affeRtionate admirer, 
| N. 
Z.* 
pl." F CY. a nnen 
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ON A FINE TASTE IN WRITING, 


GRATIAN very often recommends fine Taste, as the 
utmost perfection of an accomplished man. 

As this word arises very often in conversation, I shall 
endeavour to give some account of it, and to lay down 
rules how we may know whether we are possessed of it, 
and how we may acquire that fine Taste of Writing, 


which is so much talked of among the polite world, 


Most languages make use of this metaphor, to express 
that faculty of the mind, which distinguishes all the most 
concealed faults and nicest perfections in Writing, We 
may be sure this metaphor would not have been so ge- 
neral in all tongues, had there not been a very great 
conformity between that mental taste, which is the sub- 
ject of this paper, and that sensitive Taste, which gives 
us arelish of everydifferent flavour that affects the palate. 


| Accordingly we find, there are as many degrees of re- 


finement in the intellectual faculty, as in the sense, which 
18 marked out by this common denomination. | 
I knew a person who possessed the one in so great a 
perfection, that after having tasted ten different kinds of 
tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the colour of 
it, the particular sort which was offered him; and not 
only so, but any two sorts of them that were mixt to- 
gether in an equal proportion; nay, he has carried the 
experiment 30 far, as tasting the nn of 


* 140 _ 
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id. 
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. three different sorts, to name the parcels from whence 
the three several ingredients were taken. A man of” Cy 
fine Taste in Writing will diseern, after the ame manner, 

not only the general beauties and imperfectious of an 
author, but discover the several ways of thinking and 
expressing himself, which diversify him from al other 
authors, With the several foreign infusioris of thought 
and language, and the particular authors” from whibin' 
they were borrowed. {16 19987 5/40 gil as ys 294469 

After having thus far explained what is generally | 
meant by a fine Taste in Writing, and she un the pro- 
priety of the metaphor which” is used on this'occavion, 
I think I may define it to be that faculty of the soul, which 
discerns the beditties of an author with pleasure, and thi 
imperfeaions with dislike. If a man would know whether: 
he is pobsessed of this faculty, I would have him read 
over the celebrated works of antiquity,” which have 
stood the test of 80 many different ages and countries 
or those works among the modern whicty have the 
vanction of the politer part of our conteinporaries,” If 
upon the perusal of such writings he does not᷑ find him · 
self delighted in an extraordinary manner, or if, upon 
reading the admired passages in such author, he finds 4 
coldness and indifference his thoughts, he ought to 
conclade, not (as is too usual atnong-tazte/css readers) 
that the author wants those porfections which have been 
admired in him, but n 
diacoveriny them. (1 nga ud Tarn g 219% 

| He should in the second place, Wee! — | | 
serve, whether he tastes the distinguishing' perfectiona, * 
or if I may be allowed to call them 80, the specie qua- | 
lities of the author whom he peruses; whether he is ) 1-4 56:8" 
particularly pleased with Lv, for his manner of telling P 
a story, with SALT U for entering into those internal ($1) 
principles of action which arise from the characters and 
manners of the person he describes, or with TAcrros 18 
e motives of safety and inte- 1 9 

ne tn . £5 Du nee 
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rest, which gave pirth to the whole veries of true 
Yong which he relates. ; 

—— may like wise consider, how differently he is 4. 
fected by the same thought, which presents itself in a 
great writer, from what he is when he finds it delivered 
by a person of an ordinary genius; for there is as much 
difference in apprehending a thought clothed jn Ciczro's 
language, and that of a common author, as in seeing an 
obje& by the light of a taper, or by the light of the aun. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquire- 
ment of auch a Taste as that] am here speaking of. The 
faculty must in 8ome degree be born with us, and it very 
often happens, that those who have other qualities and 
perſections are wholly void of this. One of the most 
eminent matbematicians of the age has assured me, that 
the greatest pleasure he took in reading ViIIen, was 
in examining Euzas his voyage by the map; as 1 
question not but many a modern compiler of histoty 
would be delighted with little more ia that RAR 
than the bare matters of fact. id 
But notwithstanding this faculty must in some mes 
dure be born with us, there are several methods for cul- 
tivating end improving it, and without which it will be 
very uncertain, and of lite use to the person that 
possesses it. The most natural method for this purpose 
is to be conversant among the writings of the most polite 
authors. A man who has any Relisb for fine Writing, 
either discovers new beauties, or receives. stronger im- 
pressions from the masterly strokes of a great author 
every time he peruses him; besides that he naturally 
wears himself into —— — 
thinking. 

Conversation with men of a polite — 20 
| method for improving our Natural Taste. It is impos+ 
vible for a man of the greatest parts to consider any 
thing in its whole extent, and in all its variety of lights. 

Every man, besides those general observations which are 
to be made upon an author, forms several 3 


> 
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that are peculiar to his own munter of thſnking ; $0 
that conversation will naturally farnish us with hints 


«which we did not attend to, and make us enjoy other 


men's parts and reflections as well as dur own. This ſs 
the best reason I can give for the observation which 
several have made, that men of great genius in the aum 
way of writing, seldom rise up singly, but at certain 
periods of time appear together, and in a body ; as they 
did at Rome in the reign of Avevsrvs, and in G 

about the age of Socxares, I cannot think that Con- 


NEILLE, Racine, Morten, Bortrat, Ina Foxtrarve, 


BavyzRe, Bogssv, or the Dacrzxs, would have written 
70 well as they have done, had they not been friends and 
contemporaries. 

It is likewive wesen for # man whe would form to 


himself a fnisbed Taste of good Writing, to be well 
versed in the works of the best Critics both ancient and 


modern. I must confess that I could wish there were 
| authors of this kind, who, bezide the mechanical rules, 


which a man of very little taste may discourse upon, 
would enter into the very spirit and soul of fine Writing, 
and shew us the several sources of that pleasure which 
rises in the mind upon the perusal of a noble work. 


Thus although in poetry It be absolutely necestary that 
the Unities of time, place and action, with other 


of the same nature, should be thoroughly explained and 
understood; there is still something more essential to 


* 


the art, something that elevates and astonishes the fancy, 


and gives a greatness of mind to the reader, which few 
of the critics besides Lox61nus have considered. 


Our general Taste in England is for epigram, turns of 
wit, and forced conceits, which have no manner of influ- 


ence, either for the bettering or enlarging the mind of 


him who reads them, and have been carefully avoided by 
the greatest writers, both among the ancients and mo- 
derns. I have endeavoured in several of my specula. 
tions to banish this Gothic Taste, which has taken pos- 
session among us, I entertained the town for a week 


13 together 


| 
N 
N 
; 
: 
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together with an Essay upon Wit, »in which 1 endes- 
voured to detect several of those false kinds which have 


been admired in the different ages of the world, and at, 
the same time to shew wherein the nature of true wit 
consists. I afterwards gave an instance of the great 
force which lies in a natural simplicity of thought to affect 
the mind of the reader, from such vulgar pieces as have 
little else besides this single qualification to recommend 
them. I have likewise examined the works of the 
greatest Poet which our nation or perhaps any other has 
produced, and particularized most of those rational and 


ä manly beauties which give a value to that divine work, 


I shall next Saturday enter upon an Essay on The Plea- 
Sures of the Imagination, which, though it shall consider 
the suhject at large, will perhaps «uggest to the reader what 


it is that gives a beauty to many passages of the finest 


writers both in prose and verse. As an undertaking of 
this nature is entirely new, I question not but it will be 


received with candour. | ' "ot * 
1 % N O. 


— — ů — 


— — 


* See Nos, 58, 61, 69. &c. | 
+ See the critique upon Mir rox, No. »67, and the zubse· 


. quent Saturday- papers. 
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um foris sunt, nihil videtur mundius, 

Nec magis compositum quidquam, nec magis elegans: 
Que, cum amatore suo cam cænant, liguriunt, — 
Harum videre inzluviem, socdea, inopiam, 

Quam inhonestæ solæ sint domi, atque avidz dbl, 
Quo pacto ex jure hesterno panem atrum vorent . 


Noe on hac, salus est adolescentulis. 
II. LON, Aer. v. 8e. 4 


* 
— 
. 


When they are abroad, nothing appeared more clean, more neat, 


more elegant ; and when at supper with a gallant, they do but 

fancy, and pick the choicest bits : but, to gee their nagtiness and 

* roverty at home, their gluttony, and how they devour hlack 

* crusrs dipped in — $ oy is a _— — againat 
+ —— | 


. " * 2 7 
— — —nn . ——— ( [( —— 
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E. | 5 
ADVENTURE oF n TORDTOOMSD AND SIR ROGER, 


WILL HONEYCOMB, who e his e 
decay by visitingthe wenches of the town only by way 


of humour, told us, that the last rainy night he, with Sir 
Rocen DR CoverLiey, was driven into the Temple clois- 


ter ; hither had escaped also a lady most exactly dressed 
from head to foot. W1LL made no scruple to acquaint 


us, that she saluted him very familiarly by his name, 


and turning immediately to the Knight, she said, she 
supposed that was his good friend Sir Rona px Co- 


VERLEY : upon which nothing less could follow than Sir 


Rocer's approach to'salutation, with, Madam the same 
at your service.“ She was dresyed in a black tabby man- 
tua and petticoat, without tihbons; her linen striped 
muslin, and in the whole an agreeable second monrning ; 
decent dresses being often affected by the creatures of 
the town, at once consulting cheapness an the ”_ 

; I 1 on 
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sion to modesty. She went on with a familiar easy air. 
Your friend, Mr. Honzycoms, is a little surprised to 
see a woman here alorſe and unattended ; but I dismissed 


my coach at the gate, and tripped it down to my coun- 
81's chambers; for lawyer's fees take up too much of a 


 . emalldisputed jointure to admit any other expences but 


meer necessaries. Mr. Hoxnzycows begged they might 
have the honour of setting her down, for Sir Rocrn's 
setvant was gone to call a coach. In the interim the 
footman returned, with no coach to be had; and there 
appeared nothing to be done but trusting herself with 
Mr. Hontycows, and his friend, to wait at the tavern 
at the gate for a coach, or to be suhjected to all the im- 
pertinence she must meet with in that public place. 
Mr. Hoxzycoms being a man of honour, determined the 
choice of the first, and Sir Rocen, as the better man, 
took the lady by the hand, leading her through all the 
shower, covering her with his hat, and gallanting a fa- 
miliar acquaintance through rows of young fellows, 
who winked at Suxzy in the state she marched off, 
WII Howzycoms bringing up the rear. ; 

Much importunity prevailed upon the fair one to ad- 
mit of a collation, where, after declaring she had no 
stomach, and having eaten a couple of chickens, de- 
voured a truss of sallet, and drank a full bottle to her 
Share, she sung the Old Man's Wish to Sir Roerz. 
The Knight left the room for some time after supper, 
and. writ the following billet, which he conveyed to 
Sun v, and Suxxx to her friend WIII Honzycons. 
Wir has given it to Sir Axparw Fazzronr, who 
read it last _ to the club. 


— y 

1A not $0 meer a country-gentleman, but I can 
guess at the law-business you had at the Temple. If 
you would go down to the country, and leave off all 
.. your eons, int pane. Gags V&  LEOIINE 


.3 _ lodgings 
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lodgings in Bow-street, Covent-Garden, and you ball 
de encouraged by 8 
Tour humble $ervant, | 


ROGER DE COVERLEY 


. stand the er 
which was rising upon him ; but to put a stop toit, I 
delivered WIIIL Houzycous the following letter, ang 
desired him * board. 
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« HavinG seen a translation of one of the chapters in 
the Canticles into English verse inserted among your 
late papers, I have ventured to send you the viith . 
chapter of the Proverb: in a poetical dress. If you think 
it worthy appearing among your speculations, it will be 


a aufficient reward for the trouble of - 
Tous constant reader, 
| 4. . 
* My 50n, th* ĩnstruſtion that my words i 


Grave on the living tablet of thy heart; 
And al] the'wholesome precepts that I give, 
Observe with strictest reverence, and live. 
Let all thy homage be to wisdom paid, 
Seek her protection, and implore her aid; 
That che may keep thy soul from harm cure, 
And turn thy footste ps from the Harlot's door. 
| Who with curs'dcharms [ures the unwary in, 
And zooths with flaitery their souls to sin. 
| © Once from my window as I cat mite eye | 
On those that pas d in giddy numbers by, 
A youth among the foolish youths I spy'd, . 
Who took not sacred wisdom for his gude. 
Juꝛt us the gun withdrew his cooler light, 
And evening $oft led on the shades night, 
He ole iu covert twilight to h 
And pass'd the corner near the 60's gate! 
When lo a woman comes 


Loose her artire, and auch ber glaring des, 
waar ra ornate ai th. + 
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Subtle che is, and prattis'd in the arts 
By which the wanton conquer heedless hearts : 
Stubborn and loud she is; she hates her home, 
Varying her place and form, she loves to roam: 
Now she's within, now in the street does stray, 
Now at each corner stands, and waits her prey, r 
The youth she ceiz d; and laying now aside 1 
All modesty, the female's justest pride, | 8 
She said with an embrace, here at my house „ 
Peace · offerings are, this day I paid my vows, + | 
I therefore came abroad to meet my dear, 
And lo, in happy hour, I find thee here, 

$ My chamber I've adorn'd, and o'er my bed 

t cov'rings of the richent cp vt spread,, | 
With linen it is deck'd from Egypt brought, 
And carvings by the curious artist wrought : 
It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
. In all her citron groves, and spicy fields ; - ; 

Here all her store of richest odours meets, | 
I'll lay thee in a wilderness of sweets, 5 
Whatever to the sense can grateful be 
I have collected there I want but thee, 


My busband's gone a journey far away, [ 


# * 


Much gold he took abroad, and long will stay, 
He nam'd for his return a distant day, 
Upon her tongue did such smooth mischief dwell, 

And from her lips such welcome fiatt'ry fell, 
Th' ungarded youth, in silken fetters ty d, 
Resign'd his reason, and with ease comply -d. 
Thus does the ox to his own slaughter go, 
And thus is senseless of th' impending blow. 
Thus flies the simple bird into the snare, 
That skilful fowlers for his life prepare. 
But let my sons attend, Attend may they 
Whom youthful vigour may to tin betray ; 
1 ä Let them false charmers fly, and guard their hearts 
4 Against the wily wanton's pleasing arts; | 
t ; With care direct their steps, nor turn astray 
To tread the paths of her deceitful way ; 
_ Lest they too late of her fell power complain, 

1 And fall, where many mightier have been alain,” 
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conrrers. | 2 
The perfection of eur sight above our other enten. The Pleamares 
of the Imagination arte originally from sight. The Pleazures of 
the Imagination diendeq under two heads. The Pleasures of the 
Imagination in ome respetts* equal to those of the Understanding. 
The extent of the Pleasures of the Imagination, The advantages 
a man receives from a relish of these pleasures. p a 
dere PE HOO 


XLXXDELR_EDS 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca nullive antd.. 


Trita tolo; urat integrosaceoders baus, 
Atque haurire 


xvcs. i. gas. 

*I rraverse devious parts of the territories of the Muses beſore un- 
« trodden—I delight in drinking from fountains never tasted,— | 
a In plain language, I am TRI — 
« handled.” 

FAPER I, ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 


OUR Sight is the most perfect and most delightful of 
all our senses, It fills the mind with the largest variety 
of ideas, converges with its objects at the greatest dis- 
tance, and continues the longest in action without being 
tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense 
of Feeling can indeed give us a notion of extension, 


$hape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except 


colours; but at the same time it is very much straitened 
and confined in its operations, to the number, bulk, and 
distance of its particular obje&ts. Our Sight seems de- 
signed to supply all these defects, and may be considered 

28 
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as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that 
spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, com- 
prehends the largest figures, and brings into our reach 
tome of the most remote parts of the universe. 
It is this sense which furnishes the Imagination with 
its ideas; so that by the Pleasures of the Imagination or 
Fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) 1 here mean 
duch as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their 
ideas into our minds by paintings, statues, descriptions, 
or any the like occasion. We cannot,” indeed, have a 
single image in the Faney that did not make its first en- 
trance through the Sight; but we have the power of re- 
taining, altering, and compounding those images, which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture 
and vision that are most agreeable to the Imagination : 
for by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of en- 
tertaining himself with scenes and landskips more beau- 
tiful than any that can be found in the whole compass of 
Nature. | | „ 
There are few words in the English Language which 

are employed in a more loose and uncircumseribed sense 
than those of the Fancy and the Imagination. I there- 
fore thought it necessary to fix and determine the po- 
tion of these two words, as I intend to make use of 
them in the thread of my following speculations, that 
the reader may conceive rightly what is the subject 
which I proceed upon. I must therefore desire him to 
remember, that by the Pleasures of the Imagination, 1 
mean only such Pleasures as arise originally from Sight, 
and that I divide these Pleasures into two Kinds: 
design being first of all to discourse of those Prim 
Pleasures of the Imagination, which entirely proceed 
from such - objects as are before our eyes; and in the 
next place to speak of those Secondary Plensures of 

the Imagination which flow from the ideas of visible 

ohjects, when the objects are not actually before t 
Eye, but are called up into our Memories, * 
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eee eee 
fictitious, 
The Pleasures of the Imagination, ken in the ful 


extent, are not 80 gross as those of Sense, nor 80 re- 
fined as those of the Understanding. The last are, 
indeed, more preferable, because they are founded on 


tome ne knowledge or improvement in the mind of 
man; yet it must be confessed, that those of the Imagi- 


nation are as great and as transporting as the other. 


beautiful prospect delights the Soul, as much as a de- 


monstration ; and a description in Hou has charmed 


more readers than a chapter iu AaisTOTLE. Besides, 
the Pleasures of the Imagination. have this advantage, 
above those of the understanding, that they are more 
obvious, 
ing the Ey 


and the scene enters. The colours paint 


themselves on the Fancy, with very little attention af 
thought or application of mind in the beholder. We 


are struck, we know not how, with the sy mmetry of 
of any thing we see, and immediately assent to the 
beauty of an object, without enquiring into the particu- 
lar causes and occasions of it, 

A man of a polite Imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. 
He can converse With @ picture, and find an agreeable 
companion in a statue. He meets with a secret refresh- 
ment ig a description, and often feels a greater satisfac- 
tion in the propeR of fields and meadows, than ano- 


ther does in the. pogsession. It gives him, indeed, a 4 


kind of property in every thing he sees, and makes the 


most rude uncultivated parts of nature administer to his 


pleasures: $0 that he looks upon the world, as it were, 
in another light, and discovers in it a multitude of 
— — that conceal ene 
ind. 
There are, indeed, but very few who know how to 
be idle and innocent, or have a relizh of any pleasures 
that are not criminal; every diveision they take is at 


' ' 


more easy to be acquired. It is but open- 
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the expence of 40 one virtue or another, and their 
very first step out of business is into vice or folly. A 
man should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he m 
retire into them with safety, and find in them suche 
satisfaRtion as a wise man would not blush tq take. Of 
this nature are those of the Imagination, which do not 
require such à bent of thought as is necessary to our 
more serious employments, nor, at the same time, suf. 
fer the mind to sink into that uegligence and remissness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights, 
dut like a gentle exercise to the faculties, awaken them 
from sloth and idleness, without Ans ___ * a 
labour or difficulty. 

We might here add, that the Pleasures. of the Fancy 
are more conducive to health, than those of the Under- 
standing, which are worked out by dint of thinking, and 
attended with too violent a labour of the brain. — 
ful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have 
a kindly influence on the body, as well as the mind: 
and not only serve to clear and brighten" the Imagi- 
nation, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable 
motions, For this reason Sir Fùuaxois Bacon, in his 
Essay upon Health, has not thought it improper to pre- 
scribe to his reader a poem or a pros pect, where he par- 
ticularly dissuades him from knotty and subtle disquisi- 
tions, and advises him to pursue studies that fill the mind 
with splendid and illustrious objeRs, as an 11 
and contemplations of Nature. | 

- F have in this Paper, by way of introduRion, 40 
the notion of those Pleasures of the Imagination which 
are the subject of my present undertaking, and endes 
voured by several considerations, to recommend to my 
reader the pursuit of those Pleasures. I shall in my 
next Paper, examine the several eoureos » en 

Pleasures are derived. {T5006 - 6 
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Three sources of ail the Pleasures of the 8 in TY an 
of outward objetts. How what is great pleazes the ima 7 
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PAPER * eee IMAGINATION. 
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| SHALL first *oqtdh? those Pltanives of the Things 

nation, which, arise from the actual view and survey of 

outward objetts : and these, 1 think, all proceed from' 

the Sight of what is Great, Uncommon, or Beautiful. 

There may, indeed, be something $0 terrible or offen- 

ive, that the horror or loathsomeness of an obe ct may 

orerbear the pleasure Which results from its Greatness, „ 

Novelty, or Beauty; but still there will be uch a mix- | | 

ture of delight in the very disgust it gives uus, as n, 

of these three quslifications are ewe boy a green _ f | 

prevailing. * wo] ' 
By Greatness, ! "to not only mean the bulk of any . + 

Single ohject, but the largeness of a whole view, con- - 

Sidered as one entire piece. Such . the prospects of 1 

m open champaign country, a vast unecultivited desert, | — 


% 


of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipiced,. | 9 
ora wide erfand of Winer, where we are not struck > 
2 59d - 12S * wee 
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with the novelty or beauty of the sight, but with that 
rude kind of magnificence which appears in many of 
these stupendous works of nature, Our imagination 
loves to be filled with an objeR, or to grasp at any thing 
that is too big for its capacity. We are flung into a 
pleasing astonishment at such unbounded views, and 
feel a delightful stillness and amazement in the soul at 
the apprehensions of them. The mind of man natu- 
rally hates every thing that looks like a restraint upon 
it, and is apt to fancy itself under a sort of confinement, 
when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and 
shortened on every side by the neighbourhood of walls 
or mountains. On the contrary,” a spacious horizon is 
an image of liberty, where the eye has room to range 
abroad, to expatiate at large on the immensity of its 
views, and. to lose itself amidst the variety of objects 
that offer themselves to its observation. Such wide and 
undetermined prospects are as pleasing to the Fancy, 
as the speculations of eternity or infinitude are to the 
Understanding. But if there be a beauty or uncom- 
manness. joined with this grandeur, as in a troubled 

„ a heaven adorned with stars and meteors, or 2 
spacious landskip cut out into rivers, woods, rocks, and 
- meadows, the pleasure still grows upon us, as it arises 
from more than a single principle. 

Every thing that is New or Uncommon raises a 
Pleasure in the Imagination, because it fills the "me 
with an agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and 
gives it an idea of which it was not before possetsed. 
We are indeed so often conversant with one set of ob- 
jects, and tired out with 80 many repeated shows of 
the came things, that whatever is New or Uncommon 
contributes a little to vary human life, and to divert our 
minds, for a while, with the strangeness of its appear- 
ance. It serves us for a kind of refreshment, and takes 
off from that 'satiety we are apt to complain of, in our 
usual and ordinary entertainments. It is this that be- 
stows charms on a monster, and makes even the im- 


perfeRions 
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— Miilurs/ gamma, It is this that recom- 
mends Variety, where the mind is every instant called 


off to something new, and the attention not suſſered to 


dwell too long, and waste itself om any particular object. 
It is this, likewise, that improves what is great or 
beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a double en- 
tertainment. Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any 


season of the year pleasant to look upon, but never so 


much as in the opening of the Spring when they are 
all new and fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and 


not yet too much accustomed and familiar to the eye. 


For this reason there is nothing that more enlivens a 
prospe than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, where 
the scene is perpetually shifting, and entertaining the 
eight every moment with something that is new. We 
ae quickly tired with looking upon hills and valleys 


where every thing continues fixed and settled in the 


zame place and posture, but find our thoughts à little 
agitated and relieved at the sight of such objects as are 
ever in motion, and sliding away won _ the eye 
of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more direaly 
to the soul than Beauty, which immediately diffuses a 
secret satisfaction and complacency through the Ima- 


- gination, and gives a finishing to any thing that is great 


or uncommon. The very first discovery of it atrikes 
the mind with an inward joy, and spreads a rful- 
ness and delight through all its faculties. There is not 
perhaps any real Beauty or Deformity more in one piece 
of matter than another, because we might have been so 
made, that whatsoever now appears loathsome to us, 
might have shewn itself agreeable; but we find by ex- 
perience that there are several modiſications of matter 
which the mind, without any previous consideration, 
pronounces at first sight beautiful kay Ya Thus 


we see that every different apecies of sensible creatures 
bas its different notions of Beauty, and that each of 
them i is most afeed with the Yeautios of its own kind. 

Vet. . 8 This 
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This is no where more remarkable than in birdg of the 


same shape and proportion, where we often see the mate 
determined in his courtship by the single grain or tinc- 


in the colour of its species. 


Scit thalamo servare fidem, — veretur 


Connubii leges; non illum in peRore candor 


Sollicitat niveus; neque pravum accendit amorem 


Splendida lanugo, vel honesta in vertice ctista, 
Purpureusve nitor pennarum; ast agmina late 


. Fzminca explorat cautus, maculasque requirit. . 


- Cognatas, paribusque interlita corpora guttis : 


Ni faceret, piclis sylvam circum undique monstris , 
Confuzam aspiceres vulgd, partusque biformes, 
Et genus ambiguum, & veneris monumenta 
Hine Merula in nigro se obleRat nigra marito, 
Hine socium lasciva petit Philomela canorum, 


| Agnoxcitque pares sonitus, hinc Noftua tetrar 


Canitiem alarum, & glaucos miratur ocellos. 
Nempe sibi «cmper coustat, crescitque quotannis | 
Lucida progenies, castos confessa parentes; 
Dum virides inter saltus lucosque sonoros . / 
Vere novo exultat, plumasque decora juventus 
Explicat ad solem patriisque coloribus ardet, 

© The feather'd husband, to his partner true, 
„ Pregerves connubial rites inviolate. _ 
With cold indifference every charm he zecs, 


"The milky whiteness of the stately neck; 
The shining down, proud crest, and purple wings: *' 


But cautious with a searching eye explores 
The female tribes, his proper mate to find, 
Wich kindred colours mark'd : did he not 80, 


* 


ture of a feather, and never ann any n a 


"ap"? 5 


The grove with painted motisters would abound, - 


* Th* ambiguous product of unnatural love. 


** The nightingale, her musical compeer, 


* Smit with his dusky wings and greenish eyes, 


+4 The black bird hence seletis her sooty spouse ; p 


*« Wooes his dun paramour. The beauteous race 


Speak the chaste loves of their progenitors z 
„When by the spring invited, they exult 


« 1 * 


„ Lur'd by the well known voice: the bird of night, 


ls 
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« In woods and fields, and to the sun unfold 
. 


There is 4 vecond kind of dnouty that we find in the 
zeveral products of Art and Nature, which does not 
work in the Imagination with that warmth and violence 


as ths beauty that appears in our proper species, but is 


apt however to raise in ud a $ecret delight, and a kind 
of fondness for the places or objects in which we dis- 


cover it. This consists either in the gaiety or variety 
of colours, in the symmetry and proportion of parts, 
in the arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a 
just mixture and concurrence of all together. Among 
these several kinds of Beauty the eye takes most delight 


in colours. We no where meet with a more glorious 


or pleasing how! in Nature, than what appears in the 
heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, which is 
wholly made up of those different stains of light that 
she w themselves in clouds of a different situation. For 
this reason we find the Poets, who are always address- 
ing themselves to the Imagination, borrowing more of 
their epithets from colours than from any other topic. 
As the Fancy delights in every thing that is great, 
strange, or beautiful, and is still more pleased the more 
it finds of these perfections in the same objeR,. so it is 
capable of receiving a new satisfaction by the assistance 
of another sense. Thus any continued sound, as the 
music of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every mo- 
ment the mind of the beholder, and makes him more 
attentive to the several beauties of the place that lie 


before him. Thus, if there arises a fragrancy of smells 


or perfumes, they heighten the Pleasures of the Imagi - 
nation, and make even the colours and verdure of the 
landskip appear more agreeable; for the ideas of both 
senses recommend each other, and are pleasauter to- 
gether, than when they enter the mind separately: as 
the different colours of a picture, when they are well 
disposed, set off one another, and receive an additional 
Beauty from the advantage of their situation. 0. 
K 2 
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PART 111. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION.. 


THOUGH in yesterday's paper we considered how 
every thing that is great, new or beautiful, is apt to af- 
fect the Imagination with pleasure, we must on that it 
is impossible for us to assign the necessary cause of this 
Pleasure, because we know neither the nature of an 
idea, nor the substance of a human soul, which might 
help us to discover the conformity or disagreeableness of 
the one to the other; and therefore, for want of such a 
light, all that we can do in Speculatious of this kind, is 
to reflect on those operations of the soul that are most 
agreeable, and to range, under their proper heads, what 
is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being 
able to trace out the several necessary and efficient causes 

from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises. 
 Fingl 


Final cauzes le more bare and open to our observation, 
as there are often a greater variety that belong to the 
same effect; and these, though they are not altogether 
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50 satisfactory, are generally more useful than the other, 


as they give us greater occasion of r 
and wisdom of the fret Contriver, 

One of the final causes of gur delight in any thing 
that is great, may be this. The Supreme Author of our 
Being has 80 formed the soul of. man, that nothing but 
himself can be its last, adequate, and proper happiness. 
Because, therefore, a great part of our happiness must 


arise from the Contemplation of his Being, that he might 


give our souls à just relish of such a contemplation, he 
has made them naturally delight in the” apprehension of 


what is great or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a a 


very pleasing motion of the mind, immediately rises at 
the consideration of any obje& that takes up a great deal 
of room in the fancy, and by consequenee, will improve 
into the highest pitch of astonishment and devotion; 
when we contemplate his nature, that is neither circum- 
scribed by time nor place, nor to be comprehended by 
the largest capacity of a created being. - 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of any 
thing that is new or uncom mon, that he might encourage 


us in the pursuit after knowledge, and engage us to search 


into the wonders of his creation; for every new idea 
brings such a pleasure along with it as rewards any pains 
we zave taken in its acquisition, and eonsequently serves 
as a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries. * 

Le has made every thing that is beautiful in dur own 


opecies pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to 


multiply their kind, and fill the world with inhabitants; 
for it is very remarkable that wherever nature'is crossed 
in the production of a monster (the result of any unna- 
tural mixture) the breed is incapible of propagating its 
likeness, and of founding a new prder of creatures: 80 


that unless all animals were allured by W of their 


n e own 


» 6 au tht — 
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own apecies, generation would be at an end, and the 
earth unpeopled. _ 1 55 e ade 

In the last place, be has made every thing that is beau · 
tiful in all other objects pleasant, or rather has made 80 
many objects appear beautiful, that be might render the 
whole creation more gay and delightful. He has given 
almost every thing about us the power of raising an agree- 
able idea in the Imagination: so that it igimpoegibleforus 
to behold bis works with coldness or indiſference, and to 
survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction and 
complacency. Things would make but a poor appears 
ance to the eye, if we saw them only in their proper figures 
and motions: and what reason can we assign for their 
exciting in us many of those ideas which are different 
from any thing that exists in the objects themselves (for 
such are light and colours) were it not to add supernu- 
merary ornaments to the universe, and make it moe 
agreeable to the Imagination? We ate every wWhert en; 
tertained with pleasing shows and apparitions; we dis- 
| | cover imaginary glories in the heavens, and in the earth, 
and see some of this visionary Beauty poured out. upon 

the whole creation; but what a rough unsightly sketch 

of nature should we be entertained with, did all her co- 

louring disappear, and the several distinctions of light 

and shade vanish ? In short, our souls are at present 

delightfully lost and bewildered in a pleasing delusion, 

and we walk about like the enchanted hero in a romance, 

who sees beautiful castles, woods and meadows ; and at 

the same time hears the warbling of birds, and the purls 

ing of streams; dut, upon the finishing of some segret 
spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and the discansolate 

a | knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a solitary 
desart. It is not improbable that something like this 

may be the state of the soul after its first separation, in 

respect of the images it will receive from matter; though 

indeed the ideas of colours are 80 pleasing and beautiful 

in the Imagination, that it is impossible the soul will not 
pe deprived of them, but perhaps find them excitdd by 
0 | some 


— 
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some otlier occasional cause, 2s. ets the 


different impressions of Gs zubtle matter . — | 


of sight. | 
I have here clagipbcaichas my reader is acquainted with. 
that great modern discovery, which is at present univer - 
tally acknowledged by all the enquirers into natural 
philosophy: namely, that light and colours, as appre- 


hended by the Imagination, are only ideas in the mind, 


» 
” 2 
fy, 


and not qualities that have any existence in matter. As 
proved incontestably by 
many modern philosophers, and is indeed one of the ſinest 
speculations in that science, if the English reader would 
zee the notion explained at large, he may find it in the 
eighth chapter of the second book of Mr. Locke” di 


on wy Pars nn 


eee, 


this is a truth which has 


[This ltr is not in orher Eoxrrams.}. 
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The following letter of SrzzLs to ADIO is reprinted 
bere from the $0. 097 2084" F The datos . 
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MR SPECTATOR, 


*1 woutp not divert the cou of your dacourses 
when you seem bent upon obliging the world with a 
train of thinking, which rightly attended to, may render 
the life of every man who reads it, more easy and happy 
for the future. The Pleasures of the Imagination are 
what bewilder life, when reason and judgment do not 
interpose ; it is therefore a worthy action in you to looh 
that other men, from 
the knowledge of them, may improve their joys, and 


carefully into the powers of Fancy, tha 


* 


* 4 


1 


2 


0 Dr. Braun, in th rnachuicn of @ win ep the ui of 


* 


the best and 
Pen works. 


Bia: 


this paper, observes, that it exhibits a striking view of the beauties 
he defects of Mr. AoD139N's I contaim — of 


of the . worst criticums that are to be found in 
's LeQuures, vol. i. quarto edition. p. 4 
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allay their griefs, by a just use of that faculty. I ay, 
Sir, I would not interrupt you in the progress of this 
discourse; but if you will do me the favour of inserting 
this letter in your next paper, you will do some service 
to the public, though not in so noble a way of obliging, 
as that of improving their minds. Allow me, Sir, to 
- acquaint you with a design (of which I am partly author) 
though it tends to no greater a good than of getting 
money. I should not hope for the favour of a philoso- 
pher in this matter, if it were not attempted under all 
the restrictions which you Sages put upon private acqui+ 
'8ittons. The first purpose which every good man is to 
propose to himself, is the service of his prince and 

country; aftet that is done, he cannot add to himself 

but he must also be beneficial to them. This scheme of 

gain is not only consistent with that end, but has its 

very being in subordination to it; for no man can be a 

gainer here bat at the same time he hiintelf, or some 
other, must succeed in their dealings with the govern- 
ment. It is called The Maltiplication-Table, and is 830 
far calculated for the immediate service of her Majesty, 
that the same person who is fortunate in the lottery of 
the state may receive yet further advantage in this Table. 
And I am sure nothing can be more pleasing to her gra- 
cious temper than to find out additional methods of in- 
creasing their good fortune who adventure any thing in 
her service, or laying occasions for others to become 
capable of serving their country who are at present in 
too low circumstances to exert themselves. The manner 
of executing the design is by giving out receipts for 
half guineas received, which shall entitle the fortunate 
/, bearer to certain sums in the Table, as is set forth at 
large in the proposals printed the 23d instant. There is 
another cireumstance in this design which gives me 
hopes of your favour to it, and that is what TL ad- 
vises, to wit, that the benefit is made as diffusive as 
possible. Every one that has half a guinea is put into 
the possibility, from that small sum, to raise himself 
1 y a easy 


* 


. 
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easy fortune: when these little parcels of wealth are, as 
it, were, thus thrown back again into the redonation of 
Providence, we are to ex that some who live under 
hardships or obscurity, may be produced to the world in 
the figure they deserve by this means. I doubt not but 
this last argument will have force with you, and I can- 
not add another to it, but what your zeverity will, I fear, 

very little regard, which is that 

Tam, 
Sn, 

Your greatest admirer, 
_ © RICHARD STEELE" 
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PAPER v. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 


| 7 — 
IF we consider the works of Nature and Art, as they are 
qualiſied to entertain the Imagination, we shall find the 
last very deſective, in comparison of the former; ſor 
though they may sometimes appear as  beautiful* or 
strenge, they can have nothing in them of that vastnese 
or immensity, which afford so great an entertainment to 
the mind of the beholder. The one may be as polite and 
delicate as the other, but can never shew herself so au- 
gust and magnificent in the design. There is something 
more bold and masterly in the rough careless strokes of 
Nature, than in the nice touches and embellishments of 
Art. The beauties of the most stately Gerden or Palace 
lie in a narrow compass, the Imagination immediately runs 


them over. and requires something else to gratify her; 


but in the wide fields of Nature, the sight wanders up 
and down without confinement, and is fed with an in- 


4. 


vo. 414. 
finite variety of images, without any certain tint or 


number. For this reason We always find the Poet in 


love with the country life, where Nature appears in the 


greatest der an nu b . 


that are most apt to delight the Imagination, 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, Ba 
HOR, 8. EP. ii. 77» 
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Te exze and cilence, ev'ry Muse 's on. 


Hie zecurs quies, et nexcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum'? dio tatis ode fd, Nen 
Spelunce, vivique locus; hie frigita Winp ee, 7 A. 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque ub urbane 


nn. 
1 > vines Exongeit 496.” = 

« Here kay quiet, a secure rettet, 11 

„Abende e less n e a 

— — blew): 1 

And rural pleagures crown his happiness. a * 

* Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturb'd with noise, 

** The country king his peaceful realm enjoys: 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 

„Ot meads, and streams that through the valley glide: 

And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 

„And, en Gage, a eet repote at might.” 

| DRYDEN. 


4% ; + I 
| But though there are paint wild scenes, that are 
more delightful than any artificial shows ; yet we find the 


works of Nature still more pleasant, the more they re- 


semble those f Art; for in this case our pleasure rises 


ſtom a double pr neiple : from the agreeableness of the 


oljects to the eye, and from: their similitude to other 
objets, We are pleased as well With comparing their 
beauties, as with surveyihg them, and can represent 
them to our minds, either as copies or originale. 
Hence it is that we take delight in a prospect which 
is well laid out, and diversified- with fields and mea- 
dows, woods and rivers ; in those accidental landskips of 

5 trees, 
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trees, clouds and cities, that are cometiches vant in the 
veins of marble; in the curious fret-work of rocks and 
grottoes; and in a word, in any thing that hath such a 
variety or regularity as may seem the effect ene in 
what we call the works of chance. 
If the products of Nature rise in value according as 
they more or less resemble those of Art, we may be sure 
that artificial works receive a greater adyantage from 
their resemblance of such as are natural; because here 
the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern more 
perfect. The prettiest landskip 1 ever saw, Was one 
drawn on the walls of a dark room, which stood oppo- 
site on one side to a navigable river, and on the other to 
a park. The experiment is very common in — 
Here you might discover the waves and fluctuations of 
the water in strong and proper colours, with the picture 
of a ship entering at one end, and sailing by degrees 
through tlie whole piece. On another there appeared 
the green shadows of trees, waving to and fro with the 
wind, and herds of deer among them in miniature, leap- 
ing about upon the wall, I must confess, the novelty 
of such a sight may be one occasion of its pleasantness 
to the Imagination; but certainly its chief reason is its 
near resemblance to Nature, as it does not only, like 
other pictures, give the colour and figure, but the mo- 
tions of the things it represents. 
We have before observed, that there is gerierally i in 
Nature something more grand and august, than what we 
meet with in the curiosities of Art. When, therefore, 
we see this imitated in any measure, it gives us a noblet 
and more exalted kind of Pleasure than what we receive 
from the nicer and more accurate productions of Art. On 
this account our Englieh gardens are not so entertain- 
ing to the fancy as those in France and Italy, where we 
cee a large extent of ground covered over with an agree- 
able mixture of garden and forest, which represent every 
where an artificial rudeness, much more charming than 
that neatness and elegancy which we meet with in w_ 
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of our own, country. It might indeed be of ill conse- 


quence to the public, as well as unprofitable-to private 


persons, to alienate 60 much ground from pasturage and 
the plough, in many parts of a country that is so well 
peopled, and cultivated to a far greater advantage. But 
why may not a whole estate be thrown into a kind of 
garden by frequent Plantations, that may turn as much 


to the profit as the pleasure of the owner? A maren 


overgrown | with. willaws, or a mountain shaded with 
oaks, are not only more beautiful but more beneficial, 
than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of corn 
make a pleasant prospect, and if the walks were a little 
taken care of that lie between them, if the natural em- 
broidery of the meadows were helped and improved by 
some small additions of Art, and the several rows of 
hedges set off by trees and flowers, that the soil was 
capable of receiving, a man might make a pretty land- 
scape of his own possessions. 

Writers who have given us an account of China, 
tell us the inhabitants of that country laugh at the 
plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by the 
rule and line; because they say, any one may place trees 
in equal rows and uniform figures. They choose rather 
to show a genius in works of this nature, and therefore 
always conceal the Art by which they direct themselves. 
They have a word, it seems, in their language; by which 
they express the particular beauty of a plantation that 
thus strikes the Imagination at first sight, without dis- 
covering what it is that has so agreeable an effect. Our 
British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humouring 


nature, love to deviate from it as much as possible. Our 


trees rise in cones, globes and pyramids. We see the 
marks of the scissars upon every plant and bush. I do 
not know whether I am nga in my opinion, but 
for my own part, I would rather look upon a tree in all 
its Iuxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and branches, 
than when it is thus cut and trimmed into a mathema- 

-  * tical 
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tical figure ; aud cannot but fancy that an orchard in 
flowet looks infinitely more delightful, than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterre. But as our 
great modellers of gardens have their magazines of 
plants to dispose of, it is very natural for them to tear 8 
up all the beautiful plantations of fruit-treeg, and con- 
trive a plan that may most turn to their o proſit, in 
taking off their ever-greens, and the Jike moveable 
plants, with which their shops are rm. 4 stocked, 
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e r Why concave and convex 
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2 beautiful, or new. 
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« Witness our cities of inostrious name, 
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PAPERV. ON THE PLEASURES OP HE nekenvLON. | 


Having already chew how the fancyis ed by 
the works of Nature, and afterwards considered in ge- 
neral both the works of Nature and of Art, how they 
mutually assist and complete each other in forming 
such scenes and prospects as are most apt to delight the 
mind of the bebolder, I vhall in this paper throw toge- 
ther some reflections on that particular Art, which has 
a more immediate tendency, than any other, to produce 
those primary pleasures of a which have 


hitherto been the subject of this discourse. The art I 
mean is that of Arcbitedure, which I shall consider only 
wh regard to the light in which the foregoing specula- 
— tiom 
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un have placed it, without entering into those rules 
and maxims which the great masters of Architecture 
have laid down, and explained at large in numberless 
treatises upon that subject. 

Grealness, in the works of ArctfiteRure, may be con- 
ute as relating to the bulk aud body of the structure, 
or to the manner in which it is built. As for the first, 
we find the ancients, especially among the eastern nations 
of the world, infinitely superior to the moderus. 

Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an-old 
author says, there were the foundations to be seen in 
his time, which looked like a spacious mountain; 
what could be more noble than the walls of Babylon, 
its hanging gardens, and its temple to Joriræx Bxrxus, 
that rose a mile high by eight several stories, each 
story a furlong in height, and on the top of -which was 
the Babylonian observatory ? I might here, likewise, 
"take notice of the huge rock that was cut into the 
figure of SezMIRAMIsS, With the smaller rocks that lay by 
it in the shape of tributary kings; the prodigious bason, 

or artificial lake, which took in the whole Euphrates, till 
such time as a new canal was formed for its reception, 
with the several trenches through which that river was 
conveyed. 1 know there are persons who look upon 
some of these wonders of Art as fabulous; but I cannot 
find any ground for such a $uspicion, unless it be that we 
have no such works among us at present. There were 
indeed many greater advantages of building in those 
times, and in that part of the world have been met 
with ever since. The earth was extremely fruitful; 
men lived generally on pasturage, which requires a 
much smaller number of hands than'agriculture. There 
were few trades to employ the busy part of mankind, 
fewer Arts and Sciences to give work to men of ape- 
.culative tempers: and what is more than all the rest, 
the prince was absolute; so that, when be went 
war, he put himself at the head of a whole people; 


as we find 3 three millions to the 
field, 
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and ** by the number of ber 

* — therefore, when she was at 
peace, and turning her thoughts on building, that he 
could accomplish such, great works, with such a prodi- 
gious multitude of labourers: besides that in her olimate, 
there was small interryption of frosts and winters, which 
make the northern avorkmen lie half the year idle. 1 
might mention too, among the benefits of the climate, 
what historians say of the earth, that it aweated out a 
bitumen or natural kind of mortar, which is doubtless 
the same with that mentioned in Holy Writ, as contri» 
— aces 99; xg rn 
of mortar. 1 

. ell cue. the: vent AN Bak 
to the descriptions that have been made of them; and I 
question not but a traveller might find out ome remains 
of the labyrinth that covered a whole province, and had 
a hundred Dr 
and di visions. 1400 

The wall of „ 
magniñcence, which makes a figure even in the map of 
the world, although an account of it would have been 
thought fabulous, were not the wall itself still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the yoblest build 
ings that have adorned the several countries of the world, 
It is this which has get men at work on temples and pub- 
lic places of worship, not only that they might, by the 
magnificence of the building, invite the Deity to rezide 
within it, but that auch atupendous works might, at the , 
«ame time, open the mind to vast conceptions, ad fit ft 
to converse with the4livinity of the place. For every 
thing that is majestic imprints an awfulfess and reve- 
rence oniths Rind.of the-detdive; way" eee In With | 
the natural greatness of the so oh 

In the second plans ve are to ecuiviijer greatrchs of 
manner in Architeture; which has such'farce upon the 
Imagination, that a small building, where it appears, 
thall give the mind a nobler idea than one of twenty 
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Rome, and how the Imagination is filled with somethi 


ä modillions or dentelli, make a noble es in 
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times the bulk, where the manner is ordinary or little. 
Thus, perhaps, a man would have been more astonished 
with the majestic air that appeared in one of LVU 
statues of Alx Auen, though yo bigger than the He; 
than he might have been with mount Athos, had it been 
eut into the figure of the hero, according to the propos 
sal of PyrbiAs, * ich a a river oe baſs _ and a oy 
in the other.. 

Let any one reflect on th Aiopogitiva of mina he 1 
in himself, at his first entrance into the Pantheon ut 


great and amazing; and at the came time, consider 
little in proportion he is affected with the inside of a 
Gothic cathedral, though it be five times larger than the 
other; which can arise from nothing else but the greats 
ness of n ene 
other. 27 7 ag . 
1 haye seen an eee this e is» 
French author, which very, much pleased me. It is in 
Monsieur Fuxanr's Parallel of the ancient and modern 
Architecture, 1 shall give it the reader with the sume 
terms of art which he has made use of. .I am observ- 
ing, (says he) a thing, which, in my opinion, is very 
curious, whence it proceeds, that in the same quantity of 
superficies, the one manner seems great and magnificent, 
and the other poor, and trifling: the reason iög fine and 
uncommon. I ay then, that to introduce into Archi- 
tecture this grandeur of manner, we ought 80 to proceed, 
that the division of the principal members of the order 
may consist but of few parts, that they be all gent, and 
of a bold and ample relievo, and swelling and that the 
eye beholding nothing little and mean, the Imagination 
may be more vigorously touched and affected with the 
work that stands before it. For example; in u cornice, 
if the golg or cymatium of the corona, the coping, the 
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ful productions, if we bee none of that ordinary confu- 
sion which is the result of those little cavities, quarter 
rounds of the astragal, and l know not how many other 
intermingled particulars, which produce no effect in 
great and massy works, and which very unprofitably take 
up place to the prejudice of the principal member, it is 
most certiin that this manner will appear solemn and 
great; as, on the contrary, that it will have but a poor 


and mean effect, where there is a redundancy of those 


smaller ornaments, which divide and satter the angles 
of the sight into such a multitude of rays, 30 pressed 


together that the whole will appear but à confusion. 


Among all the figures of Architecture, there are none 
that have a greater air thun the coneave and the convex ; 
and we find in all the ancient and modern Architecture, 
as well in the remote parts of China, as in countries 
nearer home, that round pillars and vaulted roofs make 


a great part of those buildings which are designed for 


pomp and magnificence. The reason I take to be, be» 
cause in these figures we generally'see more of the body, 
than in those of other kinds. There are, indeed, figures 
of bodies, where the eye may take in two thirds of the 
surface; but as in such bodies the sight must split upon 
several angles, it does not take in one uniform idea, but 
several ideas of the same kind. Look upon the outside of 
a dome, your eye half surrounds it; look upon the in- 
ide, and at one glance you have all the prospect of it; 
the entire concavity falls into your eye at once, the right 
being as the center that collects and gathers into it the 
lines of the whole circumference: in a 8quare pillar, the 
Sight often takes in but a fourth part of the surface; 
and in a square concave, must move up and down to the 
different sides, before it is master of all the inward sur- 
face. For this reason, the fancy is infinitely more struck 
with the view of the open air, and skies, that passes 
through an arch, than what comes through a square, or 
any other figure. The figure of the rainbow does not 
contribute less to its magnificence, than the colours to 
13 . ita 
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its beauty. as it is very poetically described by the on of | 
S1nacn : “Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that 
made it; very beautiful it is in its brightness; it encom- 
passes the heavens with a glorious circle, and the hands 
of the Most High have bended it. i 

Having thus spoken of that greatness which affects 
the mind in Architecture, I might next shew the plea» 
sure that rises in the Imagination from what appears new 
and beautiful in this art; but as every beholder has natu+ 
os 1 taste of these two perfeRione in every 
building which offers itself to his view, than of that 
which 1 have hitherto considered, I shall not trouble my 
readers with any reflections upon it. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose to observe, that there is nothing in 

this whole art which pleases the Imagination, men 
dee je 1 0 . 
*. 
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PART vi. akcondany PLEASURES OF.THE IMAGINATION. 
I AT first divided the Pleasures of the Intagination into 
such as arise from objeRs that are actually before our 
eyes, or that once entered in at our eyes, and are after - 
wards called up into the mind either barely by its 
own operations, or on occaston of something without 
us, as statues or descriptions. We have consi- 
dered tlie first division, and shall, therefore, enter on 
the other, which, for distinction sake, I have called the 
Secondary Pleasures of the Imagination. When I my 
the ideas we receive from statues, descriptions, or such 
like occasions, are the same that were once actually in 
our view, it must not be understood that we had once 
een the very place, action. or person that are carved or 
described. It is sufficſent that we have geen places, 
persons, or actions in general, which beat a resemblance, 
or at least some remote analogy, with what we find re- 
presented; since it is in the power of the Imagination, 
| Sf I when 


piece of canvas, that has in it no unevenness or irregu- 


this reason, though men's necessities quickly put them 
on finding out speech, Writing is probably of a later in- 
vention than Painting; particularly we are told that in 


v. 4 
when it is once stocked with — ideas to en- 


large, compound, and vary them at their own pleasure. 
Among the different kinds of representation, Statu- 
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ary is the most natural, and shews us us something likert 


the object that is represented. To make use of a com- 
mon instance, let one who is born blind, take an image 
in his hands, and trace out with his fingers the different 


| furrows and impressions of the chissel, and he will 


conceive how the shape of a man, or beast, may be repre- 
sented by it ; but should he draw his hand over a pic- 
ture, where all is smooth and uniform, he would never 
be able to imagine how the several prominences and de- 
pressions of a human body could be shewn on a plain 


larity. Description runs yet farther from the things it 
represents than Painting ; for a picture bears a real re- 
semblance to its original, which letters and syllables are 
whoſly void of. Colours speak all languages, but words 
are understood only by such a people or nation, For 


America, when the Spaniards first arrived there, expresses 
were sent to the Emperor of Mexico in paint, and 


the news of his country delineated by the strokes of a 


pencil, which was a more natural way than that of writ- 


ing, though at the same time much more imperfeR, be- 


cause ft is impossible to draw the little connexious of 


speech, or to give the picture of a conjunction or an 
adverb. It would be yet more strange to represent vi- 
dible objects by sounds that have no ideas annexed to 
them, and to make something like description in Musie. 


Let it is certain, there may be confused imperfect no- 
tions of this nature raised in the Imagination by an arti- 
ficial composition of notes; and we find that great may- 
ters in the Art are able, sometimes, to set their hearers 
in the heat and hurry of a battle, to overcast their 
minds with melancholy scenes and e 


* 
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geaths and funerals or to tu them into plewing dreams | 
of groves and elysiums- Fel of A, 


1n all — eoaandg Plexzure: of. the 


Imagination proceeds from that action of the mind, 
which compares the ideas arising from the original ob- 
jets with the ideas we receive from the statue, picture, 
description, or sound that represents them. It is im» 
possible for us to give the necessary reason why this 
operation of the mind is attended with 0 much plea- 
zure, as I have before observed on the same occasion 

but we find a great variety of —— 
from this eingle principle: for it is this that not only 
gives us arelich of statuary, painting, and description, 
but makes us delight in all the actious and arts of mi- 
mickry. It js this that makes the several kinds of wit 
pleasant, Which consists, as I have formerly ahewn, in 
the atfinity of ideas; and we may add, it is this also 
that raises the little satisfaction we, sometimes flad in 
the different sorts of false wit ; whether it consists in 
the affinity of letters, as an anagram, acrostie ; or of 


syllables, as in doggrel rhimes, echoes; or of words, as 


in puns, quibbles; or of a whole: sentence or poem, 
as wings and altars. | The final cause, probably of an- 


nexing pleasure to this operation of the mind, was to 


quicken and encourage us in our searches after truth, 
nince the distinguising one thing from another, and the 
right discerniug betwixt our ideas, depends wholly upon 


our comparing them together, and observing the con- | 


p p  —  — 
works of nature. anziehn Yum otesi 
But I shall how cenfat erative e erate 
the Imagination, which proceed from ideas raised by 
Words, because most of the observatious--that agree 


Vith descriptions n N dee 


Statuary. f 
Words, * * 4 foroe in 
them, that a description often' gives us more lively ideas 


than the 8ight-of things themselves. The reader finds 
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a scene drawn in stronger colours, and painted more to 
the life in his Imagination, by the help of words than by. 
an actual survey of the scene which they describe. In 
this case the poet seems to get the better of nature: be 
takes, indeed, the landskip after her, but gives it more 
vigorous touches, heightens its beauty, and so enlivens 
the whole piece, that the images which flow from the 
objects themselves appear weak and faint, in comparison 
of those that come from the expressions. The reason, 
, may be, because, in the survey of any object, 

have only so much of it painted on the Imagination 
as comes in at the eye; but in its description, the poet 
gives us as free a view of it as he pleases, and discover 
to us several parts that either we did not attend to, or 
that lay out of our sight when we first beheld it. As we 
look on any object, our idea of it is, perhaps, made up 
of two or three simple ideas; but when the poet repre- 
sents it, he may either give us a more complex idea of 
it, or only raise in n 
the imagination. 

It may be here worth enn ee 
comes to pass that several readers, who are all acquaint- 
ed with the same language, and know the meaning f 
the words they read, should, nevertheless, have a diffe- 
rent relish of the tame descriptions. We find one 
transported with a passage, which another runs over | 
with coldness and indifference ;- or finding the represen- 
tation extremely natural, where another can perceive 
nothing of likeness and conformity. This different 
taste must proceed either from the perfection of Imagi- 
nation in one more than in another, or from the diffe- 
rent ideas that several readers affix to the same words. 
For, to have a true relish, and form a right judgment of a 
description, àa man chould be born with a good Imagind- 
tion, and must have well weighed the force and energy 
that lie in the several words of a language, 80 as to be 
„able to distinguish which are most significant and ex- 
— of their en 1 and what additions! 
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strength and beauty they are — 
conjunction with others. The Fancy must be warm, 
to retain the print of those jmages it hath received from 
outward objects; and the judgment discerning, to know 
what expressions are most proper to clothe and adorn 
them to the best advantage. A man who is deficient 
in either of these respeQs, though he may receive the 
general notion of a description, can never see distinctly 
all its particular beauties ; as a person with a weak sight 
may have the confused prospe@ of a place that lies be- 
fore him, without entering into its several parts, or dis- 
cerning the variety of its colours in their full glory and 
perfection. 7 ' 
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1 eee eee Sc. A natural caux' 
. axugned for it. How to perfect the Imagination of a toriter, 
Mio among the ancient poets had this faculty in its greatest per- 
fiction. HoMER excelled in imagining what is great; ; Vinci, | 
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1 | | 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 
Non illum labor Isthmiug 5 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger, &c. 
Sed quz Tibur aque fertile perfluunt, 
Et spisze nemorum comat 
Fingent obo carmine nobilem. 
: / mes dos de ens 
FI „ Of numbers smil'd, shall never grace 
The Isthmian gauntlet, or be seen 
* First in the fam'd Olympic race: 
« But him the streams that warbling flow 
« Rich Tiber's ſertile meads along, 
« And shady groves, his haunts shall know 
The master of th ZEolian song. 
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ART VII. ON THE ILEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION, 


— —— 


WE may observe, that any single circumetance of what 
we have formerly seen, often raises up a whole scene of 
imagery, and awakens numberless ideas that before 


alept 
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-slept in the Imagination; ouch a particular amell or 
colour is able to fill the mind, on a sudden, with the 
picture of the fields or gardens where we first met 
with it, and to bring up into view all the variety of 
images that once attended it. Our Imagination takes 
the hint, and leads us unexpectedly into cities or the- 
atres, plains or meadows, We may further observe, 
—_— the Fancy thus reflects on the scenes that have 
past in it formerly, those which were at first plea- 
sant to behold, appear more so upon reflection, and 
that the memory heightens the delightfulnes of the 
original, A Cartesian would account for both these in- 
stances in the following manner. 
The set of ideas which we- received from such a 


prospect or garden, having entered the mind at the tame 


time, have à get of traces belonging to them in the 
brain, bordering very near upon one another ; when, 
therefore, any one of these ideas arises in the Imagina- 
tion, and consequently dispatches a flow of animal 
spirits to its proper trace, these Spirits, in the violence 
of their motion, run not only into the trace to which 
they were more particularly directed, but into several 
of those thatWie about it. By this means they awaken 
other ideas of the same set, which immediately deter- 
mine a new dispatch of spirits, that in the same man- 
ner open other neighbouring traces, till at last the 
whole set of them is blown up, and the whole pro- 
a pect or garden flourishes in the Imagination. But 


because the pleasure we receive from these places far 


zurmounted, and overcame the little digagreeableness 
we found in them; for this reason there was at first a 
wider passage worn in the pleasure traces, and on the 
eontrary, so narrow a one in those which belonged to the 
disagreeable ideas, that they were quickly stopt up, and 


rendered incapable _ of receiving apy animal spirits, and 
consequently of exciting any unpleasant ideas in the 


memory. _— | 1: 
I | Nen 
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It would be in vain to inquire, whether the power of 
imagining things strongly proceeds from any greatet 
perfection in the soul, or from any nicer texture in the 
brain of one man than of another, But this is certain, 
that a noble writer should be born with this faculty in 
its full strength and vigour, 80 as to be able to receive 
lively ideas from outward objects, to retain them long, 
and to range them together, upon occasion, in such 
figures and representations, as are most likely to hit the 
fancy of the reader. A poet should take as much pains 
in forming his imagination, as a philosopher in culti- 
vating his understanding. He must gain a due relish - 
of the works of nature, and be thoroughly conversant 
in the various scenery of a country life. * 

When he is stored with country, images, if he would 
go beyond pastoral, and the lower kinds of poetry, he 
ought to acquaint himself with the pomp and magni- 
ficence of courts, He should be very well versed in 
every thing that is noble and stately in the productions 
of art, whether it appear in painting or statuary, in the | 
great works of architecture which are in their present 
glory, or in the ruins. of those which e in 
former ages. 

Such advantages as 5 these help to open man's thoughts, 
and to enlarge his imagination, and will, therefore, have 
their influence on all kinds of writing, if the author 
knows how to make right use of them. And among 
those of the learned languages who execel in this talent, 
the most perfect in their several kinds are, perhaps, 
Homer, VirGit, and Ovip. The first strikes the 
Imagination wouderfully with what is great, the second 
with what is beautiful, and the last with what is strange. 
Reading the Iliad is like travelling through a country un- 
inhabited, where the fancy is entertained with a thou- 
sand savage prospects of vast deserts, wide uncultivated 
marshes, huge forests, mishapen rocks and precipices. 
On the contrary, the Ancid is like a well-ordered 
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garden, where it is impossible to find out any part un- 
adorned, or to cast our eyes upon a — 8 
does not produce some beautiful plant or flower. 

when we are in the Metamorphosis, we are — 
enchanted ground, and see nothing but scenes of Magic 
lying round us. 

Hon is in his province, when he is deccribing a 
battle, or a multitude, a hero, or a god. VIII is 
never better pleased than when he is in his Elysiun, or 
copying out an entertaining picture. Howzx's epithets 
generally mark out what is great; VinoiL's, what is 
agreeable. Nothing can be more maguificent than the 
figure Jurte makes in the first Jliad, nor more 
charming than that of Vxxus in the first neid. 


H, xa» $0wv{now im" Igls en Kp . 

A uCooias 8 Apps xaires wwifgyuoarro araxles 
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* Kere Gauthier dren 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanflion of the Gop : 
High beav'n with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the center hook.“ 


POPE; 


Dixit & avertens rose cervice refultit: 
Ambrosiæque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere: Pedts vets defluxit ad imos, 
Ran : W 

N. i. 406. 


5 nid, abe turn'd and made appear 
Her neck and dizhevell'd hair; | 
9 Which, flowing e her choukdon, ranches be sss 
And widely spread ambrosial scents arpund.: | . 
In length of train descends her sweeping gown, | 
n walk the Queen of Love is known,” _ 


DRYDEN, 


HomrR's 
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Howmrn's persons are most of them godlike and terrible: 
V iRG1L has scarce admitted any into his poem, who are 
not beautifulz and has taken RY care to * 
his hero 80. | 5 5 


————lumenque LH 
Purpureum, A7 4. oculis afflavit honores. 
AN. i. 590 


1 . 
„ And breath'd n vigour on his face.“ 
| DRYDEN. 
In a word, Hows fills his n with sublime . 
and, I believe, has raised the Imagination of all the good 


* poets that have come after him. I shall only instance 
Horace, who immediately takes fire at the first hint of 
any passage in the Iliad or Odyssey, and always rises above 
himself when he has Hon in his view. V1zG1s has 
drawn together, into his Zneid, all the pleasing scenes 
his subject is capable of admitting, and in his Georgics 
has given us a collection of the most delightful landskips - 

. that can be made out of the fields and woods, wy of 
cattle, and swarms of bees. 

Ovid, in his Metamorpboses, his shewn us how the 
Imagination may be affected by what is strange. He 
describes a miracle in every story, and always gives us 
the sight of some new creature at the end of it. His 
art consists chiefly in well timing his description, before 
the first shape is quite worn off, and the new one per- 
fectly finished; so that he every where entertains us 

| with something we never saw before, and shews monster 

| after monster to the end of the Metamorpbbses. 
If I were to name a poet that is a perfect master in all 

| these arts of working on the Imagination, I think Mix- 

| rox may pass for one: and if his Paradise Lost falls 


short of the Aneid or Iliad in this respect, it proceeds 
rather from the fault of the language in which it is 
written 
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written, than from any defect of genius in the author. 
So divine a poem in English, is like a stately palace built 


of brick, where one may see architecture in as great a 


perfection as one of met ble, though the materials are of 
coarser nature. But to consider it only as it regards 
our present $subject; what can be coriceived greater 
than the battle of angels, the majesty of Mzs81 An, the 
stature and behaviour of S4 TrAx and his peers! What 
more beautiful than Pandemonium, Paradise, Heaven, 
Angels, Aban and Eve? What more strange than the 
creation of the world, the everal Metamorphosey of 


the follen angels, and the surprising adventures their 
leader meets with in his earch after Paradise? No 
other gubje& could have furnished a poet with scenes 80 
— to strike the Imagination, as no other poet could 

ve painted those scenes * more strong and liyely 


rolours, | 


0. 
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nen to behold, ea 


principle of pleasure, which is nothing else but the ac- 
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when well desc riled. Why the Imagination receives a more exqui+ 
Site pleasure from the description of what ts great, new, or beauti- 


ful. The p lame «till heightened, if what is dexeried naa 
passion in the mind, Disagretable passions pleasing when raid 


by apt descriptions. Why terror and grief are pleasing to the mind 
when excited by deicription. A particular advantage the writers 
in poetry and fiction have * the Imagination, What liber- 


ties are allowed them. 
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PAPER VIII, ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 


THE pleasures of these secondary views of the Inie- 


gination are of a wider and more universal nature than 


those it has when joined with sight; for not only what 


is great, strange, or beautiful, but any thing that is dis- 
agreeable when looked upon, pleases us in an apt de- 
scription. Here, therefore, we must inquire after a new 


tion of the mind, which compares the ideas that arise 
from words, with the ideas that arise from obje&ts them- 
selves; and why this operation of the mind is attended 
with so much pleasure, we have before considered. For 


this reason, therefore, the description of a dung-hill is 


pleasing to the Imagination, if the image be rep 
Bp 


* 
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to our minds by witable expressions; though, perhaps, 
this may be more properly called the. Pleasure of the 
Understanding than of the Fancy, because we are not 
30 much delighted with the. image that is contained in 
the description, as with the aptness of the description 
to excite the i image. Ae 

But if the description of what i is little, common, or 
deformed, be acceptable to the Imagination, the de: 
«cription of what is great, surprising, or beautiful, is 
much more so;“ because here we are not only. delighted, 
with comparing the representation with the original, 
but are highly pleased with the original itself. Most 
readers, I believe, are more charmed with M1iron' $ 
description of Paradise, than of Hell: they are both, 
perhaps, equally perfect in their kind; but in the one 
the brimstone and sulphur are not 80 refreshing to the 
Imagination, as the ., — and the tee 
of sweets in the other. 5 

There is yet another — which recommends 
a description more than all the rest: and that is, if it 
represents to us such objects as are apt to raise a secret 
ferment in the mind of the reader, and to work with 
violence upon his passions. For, in this case, we are 
at once warmed and enlightened, so that the pleasure 
becomes more universal, and is several ways qualified to 
entertain us. Thus in painting, it is pleasant to look 
on the picture of any face Where the resemblance is hit; 
but the pleasure increases H it be the picture of a füce 
that is beautiful, and is still greater if the beauty be 
softened with an air of melant holy or 8 
two leading passions which the more serious parts of 
Poetry endeavour to stir up in us, ate Terror and Pity. 
And here, by the way, ond would wonder how it comes 

vol. vr. M i | | to 
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f pleasure aries from * 8 aan übe l 
5 have observed in the Life of Abbfsok, that the 
imitation is a as 2 those 
— . pleasure, as of 
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to pass, that. such passions as are very unpleasunt it aft 

other times, are very agreeable when excited by proper 
descriptions. It is not strange, that we should take de- 
light in such passages as are apt to produce Hope, Joy, 
Admiration, Love, or the like emotions in us, because 
they never rise in the mind without an inward pleasure 
Which attends them. But how comes it to pass, that we 

should take delight in being terrified or dejected by 4 
description, when we find so much uneasiness it the 
fear or grief which we receive from «ny other ves 
casion? 

If we consider, therefore; the nature of this pleasure, 
we chall find that it does not arise 20 properly from the 
description of what is terrible, as from the reflection 
we make on ourselves at the time of reading it. When 
we look on such hideous objects, we are not à little 
pleased to think we are in no danger of them. We 


consider them, at the same time, as dreadfub and harm- 


less; so that the more frightful appearance they make, 
the greater is the pleasure we receive from the sense of 
our own safety. In short, we look upon the terrors of 
a deseription with the same curiosity and aatisfaction 
itt w6 n: erer n 8 


—nforme cadaver t. 
Wbemhiter: nequeunt expleti corda tuendo n 
Terribiles oculos, vultum, villosaque edis 

ans eo pry faucibus ignes, * 
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. * from his den % Hens 
FThe wond' ring neighbourhood, with glad re 93.0% 
Beheld his chagged brett, bin gians de. 1.4, 
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It; is for the same reason Weird we are delighted with the 


reflecting upon dangers that are past, or in 1 das 
Precipice at à distance, W would * u. n 


Py 
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ferent Kind of horror, if we sa. it Hanging over out 
heads. T* ** | | . 2 
n the lite manner, when we read of torments, wounds 
deaths, and the like dismal accidents, our pleasure does 
not flow so properly from the grief which such melan- | 
choly descriptions give us, ay from the secret compa- 
rizon which we make between ourselves and the person 
who suffers. Such representations teach us to set a just 
value upon our own condition, and make us prize out 
good fortune, which exempts us from the like calamities. 
This is, however, suoh a kind of pleasure as we are not 
capable of receiving, when we see a person aQtually 
lying under the tortures that we meet with in à de- 
scription ; because, in this case, the object presses too 
close upon our senses, and bears so hard upon us, that 
it does not give us time or leisure to reffec̃t on ourselves. 
Our thoughts are so intent upon the miseries of the auf- 
ſerer, that we ean not turn them upon our own happiness. 
Whereas, on the contrary, we consider the misfortunes 
we read in hisfory or poetry, either as past, or as flcti 
tions; so that the reflection upon ourselves rises in ud 
insensibly, and overbears the sorrow we conteive for 
the sufferings of the afftiged; dd 
But berause the mind of man requires something 
more perfect in matter, than what it finds there, and can 
never meet with- any sight in patufe which sufflcientiy 
answers its highest ideas of pleasantness; or, in other 
words, because the imagination can fancy to itself things 
more great, strange, or beautiful, than the eye ever Sa .. 
and is still sensible of some defect it what it has geen; 
on this account it is the part of a poet fo humour the 
Imagination in our -own notions, by mending and per- 
feting nature where he desctibes 2 reality, and by add- . 
ing greater beauties than are put togeth iojoatine, where , 
he describes a flion. | 12 r ASM 
He is not obliged to attend her in the Slow advances. | 
hich she makes from one season to anothery-or te ob- 
*rve her conduct in the sucessiVe production of W | 
M2 * of 2 
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throw his cascades from a precipice of half a mile hi 


| CIS Neither has the _ — relation to 
1 24 2 
act, 
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and flowers. He way. draw into his description all the 


beauties of the spring and autumn, and make the whole 
year contribute something to render it the more agree- 
able. His rose-trees, wood-bines, and jessamines, may 
flower together, and his beds be covered at the same 
time with lilies, violets, and amaranths, His soil is not 
restrained to any particular set of plants, but is proper 
either for oaks or myrtles, and adapts itself to the product 
of every climate. Oranges may grow wild in it; myrrh 
may be met with, in every hedge; and if he thinks it 
proper to have a grove of spices, he can quickly com- 
mand sun enough to raise it. If all this will not furnigh 
out an agreeable scene, he can make several new species 
of flowers, with richer scents and higher colours than 
any that grow in the gardens of Nature. His concerts 
of birds may be as full and harmonious,“ and his woods 
as thick and gloomy, as he pleases. He is at no more 
expence in along vista than a short one, and can as easily 


as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice of 
winds, and can turn the course of his rivers in all the 
variety of meanders that are most delightful te the 


reader's Imagination, In a word, he has the modelling 


of Nature in his own hands, and may give her What 


. charms he pleases, provided he does not reform her too 


much, and run into ene by ae 


— — 


————-— 


. 


* If 8 pleases the imagination, chat plexonee arises nei - 
ther from grandeur, beauty, novelty, or any thing else PREP 
any reference. It is, as Dr. Gz x A b has shewn, a pri 


t conan, Be to AbD150N, the on ds from _ 
sure arises, to Uk Imagination, r. ADD $ON, @t the 
outset, exhibit too narrow a View yo Pnaginetion zl, and — the 
sources of its pleasutes. He is thereby betrayed, in the 8 
several observations inconsistent with the principles which he had 
assumed: We are, however, to consider, that he was the fit . 
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PAPER IX, ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION, 


THERE is a kind of writing, wherein the poet quite 

loses sight of Nature, and entertains his reader's Imagi- 

nation with the characters and actions of such persons as 

have many of them no existence, but what he bestows 

on them. Such are fairies, witches, magicians, demons, 6:45 
and departed spirits. This Mr. Dzvpza calls * the | 
fairy way of writing,” which is, indeed, more difficult 

than any other that depends on the poet's fancy, because 
he has no pattern to follow in it, wann 
ther out of his own invention. 

There is a very odd turn gf thought required for this 
dort of writing; and it is impossible for a poet to suc- 
ceed in it, who has not a particular cast of Fancy, and an | 
Imagination naturally fruitful and auperatitious. Bezides = 
this, he ought to be very well v in legends and | 
fables, antiquated romances, and the traditions of nurses 
and old women, that he may fall in with our natural 
prejudices, and humour those notions which we have 

M 3 | 1 imbibed | 


| 
+ 
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imbibed in our infancy. For otherwise he will be apt to 
make his fairies talk like people of his own species, and 
not like other sets of beings, who converse with diffe- 


\ of mankind. 


Sylvis deduQti caveant, me Judice, ſauni, "4 
p | / Ne velut innati triviis; ac penè fotenses, ; f 
Aut nimiùm teneris juvenentet versibus "3 263-10 


HOR, ARS POET, 5. 444. 


* Let not the wood - botn Satyr fondly sport | 
** With am'rqus verses, as if bred at "+ 
f FRANCIS. 


I do-not say, "with Mr. Bays in tHe Rehearsal, that 
spirits must not be confined: to speak sense; but it is 
certain their sense ought to bo a little discoloured, that 
it may seem particular, and proper to the person and 
condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror in 
| the mind of the reader, and amuse his Imagination wih 
3 the strangeness and novelty of the persons who are re- 

presented in them. They bring up into our memory the 

stories we have heard in our childhood, and favour thase 
secret terrors and apprehengions to which the mind of 
man is naturally subject. We are pleased with gurvey- 
ing the different habits and behaviours of foreign coun- 
tries: how much more must we be delighted and sur- 
prised when we are led, as it were, into à new-ereation, 
and see the persons and mannersof another species] Men 
of cold fancies, and philosophical dispositions, object to 
this kind of poetry, that it has not probability enough 
to affect the Imagination. But to this it may be a- 
swered, that we are sure, in general, there are many 
intellectual beings in the world besides ourtelves, andse- 
veral species of spirits, who are sudject to different laws 
and œconomies from those of mankind: when we see, 
therefore, any of Wr 


rent objects, and think in a different manner = that 


. 


with the apprehensions of witchcraft, prodigies, ch 
and inchantments. There was not a village in E 2am. 


; For the English are naturally fanciful, and. very. aften * 
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look upon the cepresemation as altogether impossible; 
nay, many are prepossessed with such false opinions, as 
dispose them to believe these particular delus tons; kf 
east we have all heard g many pleasing relations in 
vour of them, that we do nat care far sgeing thro 
the false hood, and willingly give ourselves up to e 
able an imposture. , 

The ancients haye not much of this poetry among 
them ; for, indeed, almost the whole subgtance of ft 
owes it original to the darkness and superstition of later —— 
ages, when pious frauds were made use of to amuse 
mankind, and frighten them into a senge of their duty. 4 
Our forefathers looked upon Nature with more reverence 
and horror, before the world was, enlightened by learn- 
ing and philosophy; ; and loved to astonish themselves 


that had not a ghast in it; 3 oy "i 
haunted, every large common had a circle of fairies be- | 
longing to it; and there was scarce a sbepherd to be met 
with ho had not geen a spirit.“ 

Amang all the poets of this kind, aur Engliah are N 
much the best, by what 1 have yet seen; whether it be 4 
that we ahound with mare stories of this nature, or that | 
the genius of qur cauatry, is fitter fat this sort of nett 


disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper 
which is $0 frequent in our nation, to many wild notions 
and visions, to Which others are not 80 liable. | 6: 4 

Among the English, SyAaxzszzArs has incomparably e 4 
excelled all others. That noble extravagance of fancy, 1 
which he had in so great perfection, thoroughly qualified 74 
him to touch this weak superstitious part of his readers . 
Imagination; and made him capable f sueceeding, where "RAO. 
he had nothing to support him besides the strength of | 
his own genius. There is something 80 dd, and yet 

| M4 a 2a 


* 


* 
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$0 solemn, in his speeches of his. ghosts, faidies, witch 
and the like imaginary persons, that we cannot forbe 
thinking them natural, though we have no rule by which 
to judge of them, and must confess, if there are such 
beings in the world, it looks highly probable they should 
talk and act as he has represented them. 

There is another sort of imaginary Beings, that we 

netimes meet with among the poets, when the ide 

represents any passion, appetite, virtue or vice, under a 
visible shape, and makes it a person or an actor in his 
poem. Of this nature are the descriptions of Hosen 
and Exvy in Ovid, of Faux in Virgil, and of S and 
Drarn in Milton, We find a whole creation of the like 
| shadowy persons in SPENSER, who had an admirable 
talent in representations of this kind. I have discoursed 
of these emblematical persons in former papers, and 
shall therefore only mention them in this place, Thus 
we see how many ways Poetry addresses itself to the 
Imagination, as it has not only the whole circle of Na- 
ture for its province, but makes new worlds of its own, 
shews us persons who are not to be found in being, and 
represents even the faculties of the soul, with the 8eVe- 
ral virtues and vices, in a'sensible shape and character. 

1 shall, in my two following papers, consider in gene- 
" nal, how other kinds of writing are qualified to please 
the Imagination ; ; with which I mn to berg thi 
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PAPER x. ON TRE PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 


AS the writers in poetry and fiction borrow their seve- 
ral materials faom outward obje&s, and join them toge - 
ther at their own pleasure, there are others who are 

_ obliged to follow Nature more closely, and to take in- 
tire scenes out of her. Such are historians, natural 
philosophers, travellers, geographers, and, in a word, 
all who deseribe visible ohjects of a real existence. 

It is the most agreeable talent of an historian to be j | 
able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in proper qv 
expressions, to set before our eyes the divisions, cabals, 12 | 
and jealousies of great men, to lead us step by step into 
the several actions and events of his history. We love | 
to see the subject unfolding itself by just degrees, and 9 
breaking upon us insensibly, that 10 we may de kept in | 

a pleasing suspence, and have time given us to raise our 
expectations, and to side with one of the parties con- 
cerned in the relation. I confess this shews more the 


| 
. 
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art than the veracity of the Historian ; but Tam only 
to speak of him as he is qualified to please the Imagi- 
nation. And in this respect LIV has, perhaps, excell- 
ed all who went before him, or have written since his 
time. He describes every thing in so lively a manner, 
that his whole history is an admirable picture, and touches 
on such proper circumstances in every story, that his 
reader becomes a kind of spectator, and feels in himself 
all the variety of passions which are carrespandent to 

the several parts of the relations. | 
But among this set of writers there are none who more 
gratify and enlarge the Imagination, than the quthbrs of 
the new Philosophy, whether we consider their theories 
of the earth or heavens, the discoveries they have made 
by glasses, or any other of their contemplations on 
nature. We are not a little pleased to find every green 
leaf swarm with millions of animals, that at their largest 
growth are not visible to the naked eye. There is some 
thing very engaging to the faney, as well as to our reason, 
in the treatises of metals, minerals, plants, and meteors. 
But when we survey the whole earth at once, and the 
several planets that lie within its neighbourhood, we are 
filled with a pleasing astonishment, to see so many 
worlds hanging one above another, and sliding round 
their axles in such an amazing pomp and solemgity. If, 
after this, we contemplate those wild fields of ther, 
that reach in height as far as from Sæarunx to the figed 
stars, and run abroad almost to an infinitude, our Ima- 
gination finds its capacity filled with so immense a pro- 
spect, and puts itself upon the streteh to comprehend it. 
But if we yet rise higher, and consider the fixed stars a8 
so many vast oceans of flame, that are each of them at- 
tended with a different set of planets, and still discover 
new firmaments and new lights that are sunk farther in 
those unfathomable depths of Ether so as not to be 
seen by the strongest of our telescopes we are lost in 
such a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded 
with the immensity and magnificence of nature. 
| | "8 Nothing 
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Nothing is more pleabant to the Fancy, than to an- 


large itzelf by degrees, in its contemplation, of the va- 
rious propoxtions which. its several, ohjjects hear to gach 


other, when it compates the, body of man to the bulk gf 
the whole earth, the earth to the circle it. degcribes round 
the sun, that cirgle to the qphete of the fixed stats, the 
sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of the whole 
creation, the whole creation ,itgelf to the infinite space 
that is every where diffused about it; or when, the Jma- 
gination works doumnward, and consigers the bulk; of 2 
human body in respect of an animal a hundred timss less 
than a mite, the particular limbs of such an animal, the 
different gprings that actnate the limbs, the spirits which 
get iche springs a going, and the proportionable minute- 
ness of thase several parts, hefore they have arrived at 


their full growth and perfection: but if, after ali this 


we take the least particle of these animal spirits, and con- 


s:der its capacity of being wrought into a world that 


ↄhall contain within those narrow dimeusionsa heaven and 
earth, stats and planets, and every different species of 
living creatures, in the same analogy and proportion 
they bear to each other in our own. Universe; such a 
Speculation, by reagon. of its nicety, Appears ridiculous 
to those who have not turned their thoughts that way, 


though at the same time it is founded on no less than the 


evidence of a-demanstration, Nay, we may yet carry 
it farther, and discover in the smallest particle, of this 
little world a new exhausted fund of matter, capable of 
being spun out into another Universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this suhject, because I 
think it may she us the proper limits, as well as, the 


defectiveness of our Imagination; how it is confined to 
a very small quantity of space, and immediately stopt in 


its operation, when it endeayoure to take in any thing 
that is very great or very little, | Let a man try to con- 
ceive the different bulk of an animal, which is twenty, 


from another which is an hundred times less than a mite, 


or to compare in his thoughts a length of a thousand dia- 
2 3 5 meters 
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| A er e e with that of a million ; and he will 
quickly find that he has no different measures in his 
mind, adjusted to such extraordinary degrees of gran- 
deur or minuteness. The understanding, indeed, opens 
an infinite space on every side of us; but the Imagina- 
tion, after a few faint efforts, is immediately at a stand, 
and finds herself swallowed up in the immensity of the 
void that surrounds it: our reason ckn pursue a particle 
of matter through an infinite variety of divisions; but 
the Fancy soon loses sight of it, and feels in itself a 


Find of cham; that wants to be filed: with uianered - 


u more sensible bulk. We can neither widen nor con- 
tract the faculty to the dimension of either extreme. 
The object is too big for our capacity, when we would 
comprehend the circumference of a world, and dwindles 
into nothing, when we endeavour after the rr rd 
atom. 

It is posible this defedt of Imagination ind bel 
the soul itself, but as it acts in conjunction with the 
body. Perhaps there may not be room in the brain for 
such a variety of impressions, or the animal spirits may 
be incapable of figuring them in such a manner, as is 
necessary to excite 80 very large or very minute ideas. 
However it be, we may well zuppose that beings of a 
higher nature very much excel us in this respect, as it is 
probable the coul of man will be infinitely more perfect 
hereafter in this faculty, as well as in all the rest; in- 
somuch that, perhaps, the Imagination will be able to 
keep pace with the understanding, and to form in itself 
distinct ideas of all the en modes and r 6: 

of space. 
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PAPER XL. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE eller. . 
— 


Tu Pleasures of the Imagination are not "wholly 
confined to such particular authors as are conversant-in. 
material objects, but are often to be met with among the 
polite masters of morality, Eriticigm, and other specula- 
tions abstracted from matter, who, though they do not 
directly treat of the visible parts of nature, often draw 
from them their similitudes, metaphors, and allegories. 
these allusions, a truth in the Understanding is, 28 
it were, reflected by the Imagination; we are able to see 
something like colour and shape in a notion, and to 
discovet a scheme of thoughts tra out upon matter., 
And here the mind receives a grea deal of satisfaction, 
and has two of its faculties gratified at the same time, 
while the Fanity is busy in copying after the Under-, 
itanding, and transcribing ideas out of the intellectual 
world to the material. | 


x | F The 
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The great art of a writer shews itself in the KW 
of pleasing allusions, which are generally tp be taken 
from the great or beautjful works of Art or Nature: for 
though whatever is new or uncomman, is apt to delight 
the Imagination, the chief design of an allusion being 
to illustrate and explain the passages of an author, it 
should be always borrowed from what is more known 
and common, than the passages which are to be ex- 


Alegories, when well chosen, are like 80 many tracks 
of light in. a discourse, that make every thing about 
them clear and beautiful. A noble metaphor, when it 
is placed to an advantage, casts a kind of glory round 
it, and darts a lustre through a whole sentence, These 
different kinds of allusion are but so many different 
manners of similitude ; and, that they may please the 
Imagination, the likeness ought to be very exact, or 
very agreeable, as we love to see a picture where the 
resemblance is just, or the-posture and air.graceful. But 
we often find eminent writers very faulty in this 
respect: great scholars are apt to fetch their compari» 
sons and allusions from the sciences in which they are 


most conversant, so that a man may see the compass of * 


their learning in a treatise on the most indifferent subject. 
T have read a discourse upon Love, which none but 
profound chymist could understand, and have hea 
many a sermon that should only have been preached be - 
fore a congregation of Cartesians. On the contrarys 
your men of business usually have recourse to such 
stances as are too mean and familiar. They are 2 
drawing the reader into a game of chess or tennis, or 
for leading him from shop to shop, in the cant of parti - 
cular trades and employments. It is certain, there may 
be found an infinite variety of very agreeable allusions 
in both these kinds; but, for the generality, the most 
enfertaining 0 ones lie in the works of N iture, which are 


| e 
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obvious to all capacities; and more delightful than what 
is to be found in Arts and Sciences. 

It is this talebt of affecting the Imagination, that 
gives an embellishment to good sense, and makes one 
man's composition more agreeable than another's, It 
sets off all writings in general, but is the very life and 

highest perfection of Poetry: where it shines in an 
eminent degree, it has preserved several poems for many 
ages, that have nothing else to recommend them; and, 
where all the other beauties are present, the work ap- 
pears dry and insipid, if this single one be wanting. It 
has something in it like creation. It bestows a kind of 
existence, and draws up to the reader's view several 
objects which are not to be found in being. It makes 
additions to Nature, and gives greater variety to God's: 
works. In a. word, it is able to beailtify and adorn the: 
most illustrious scenes in the universe, or to fill the 
mind with more glorious shows and apparitions, than can 
be found in any part of it. 


We have now discovered the several originals of 8 | 


pleasures that gratify the Fancy; and here, perhaps, it 


would not be very difficult to cast under their proper 
heads those contrary objects, which are apt to fill it with 
distaste and terror; for the Imagination is as liable to- 


pain as pleasure. When the brain is hurt by any acei- 
dent, or the mind disordered by dreams or sickness, the, 
Fancy is over-run with wild dismal ideas, and terrified, 
with a thousand hideous monsters of its u. " 


:»S 
Eumenidum velyti demgas videt agming — bag > 
Et solem geminum, & duplices te ostendere Thebas ; 
Aut AGAMEMNON1Us &enis agitatus Ok ESTES, 
Armatath facibus mattem & zerpentibys atis "x "a 
Cam fugit Ct Bearing 
wm + ; ese 
9 Like PENTHEUS, when diztrafted with his fear, 
He saw deo une, and double Fiennes appear : N 
Ot mad Oxz57 xs, when his 3 « 
e | Sas es Font 
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155 „ 
OF Anddhook her maky locks be «buns the dight,.., A 
1% Flies o'er the stage, surpris'd with mortal fright ;, __ 


© The furics guard the door, and intercept bis flight,” 82 
| DRYDEN. * 


There is not a sight in Nature 50 mortifying as that of 
a distracted person, when his Imagination is'troubled, and 
His whole soul disordered and confused. Babylon in 
ruins is not 50 melancholy a spectacle. But: to quit 50 


digagreeable a subje&, I shall only consider, by way of 


conclusion, what an infinite advantage this faculty gives 
an almighty Being over the soul of man, and how great 
a measure of happiness or misery we are capable of re- 
ceiving from the Imagination only. — 
We have already seen tlie influence that one has over 
the Fancy of another, and with what ease he cotiveys 
into it a variety of imagery : how great a power then 
may we suppose lodged in him, who knows all the ways 
of affecting the Imagination, who can infuse what ideas 
he pleases, and fill those ideas with terror and delight to 


What degree he thinks fit! He can excite i images in the 


mind without the help of words, and make scenes rise 
up before us, and seem present to the eye, without the 
assistance of bodies or exterior objects. He can trans- 
port the Imagination with such beautiful and glorious 


visions, as cannot possibly enter into gur present con- 


ceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly dpeRres and ap- 
paritions, as would make us hope fot annihilation, and 
think existence no better than a curse. In short, be 
can so exquisitely ravish or torture the soul through this 
single faculty, as might suffice to make the whole bes- 
ven or hell of any finite being. | 


[This Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagination hav- 
ing been published in separate papers, 1 shall conclude 
it with a table of _ principal contents of each paper. 
r 4M | nd 
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These comentzare printed all together in the ee * 
the end of No. 421, but are by us placed at the beginnings of 


eeveral papers. 
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ON RAILLERY, 
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I DO not know any thing which .gives greater distur- 

bance to conversation, than the false notion which 

people have of Raillery, 1t ought, certainly, to be the 

first point f be aimed at in society, to gain the good- 

will of those with whom yon converse: the way to that, + 

is to shew you are well inclined towards them: what * 

then can be more absurd, than to set up for being ex- 

tremely sharp and biting, as the term is, in your expres- 

sions to your familiars? A man who has no good quality 

but courage, is in a very ill way towards making an 

agreeable figure in the world, because that which he has 

$uperior, to people cannot be exerted, without 

raising himself an enemy. Your gentleman of a satiri- 

cal vein is in the like condition. To say a thing which 

perplexes the "heart of him you speak to, or brings 
blushes inte bis face, is a degree of murder ; and it is, I | 
think, an unpardonable offence to shew a man you do _ 1:0 ? 
not care whether he is pleased or displeased But won't | 
you then take a jest? Yes: but wh let it be a jest,— 12 | 


It is no jest to put me, who am 80 obafpy as to have 
an utter aversion to speaking to more than one man at a 
time, under a necessity to explain Myself in much com- 
pany, and reducing me to shame andderision, except [ 
perform what my NE silence * me to do. 

VOL. VI, . 6 Gare 
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CALLISTHENES has great wit, accompanied with that 
quality, without which a man can have ho wit at all, a 
sound judgment. This gentleman rallies the best of any 
man I know, for he forms his ridicule upon a circum- 
stance which you are in your heart not unwilling to 
grant him; go wit, that you are guilty of an excess in 
something which is in itself laudable. He very well 
understands what you would be, and needs not fear 
your anger for declaring you are a little too much that 
thing. The generous will bear being reprosehed as 
lavish, and the, valiant as rash, without being provoked 
to resentment against their monitor.” What has been 
said to be a mark of a good writer will fall in with the 

character of a good companion. The good writer 
makes his reader better pleased with himself, and. the 
_ agreeable man makes his friends enjoy themselves, rather 
than him, while he is in their company. CaliaruaxEs 
does this with inimitable pleasantry, He whispered a 
friend the other day, so as to be overheard by a young 
officer, who gave symptoms of cocking upon the com- 
pany, © That gentleman has very much the air of a ge- 
„ neral officer.” The youth immediately put on a com- 
posed behaviour, and behaved. himself suitably to the 
conceptions he believed the company had of him, It is 
to be alloped that CATLIsruxers will make a man 
run into impertinent relations to his o advantage, a 
express the satisfaction he has in his M dear self 
he is very ridiculous; but in this case the man is made a 
fool by his own consent, and not exposed as such whe- 
ther he will or no. I take it therefore, to make 
Hwy agreeable, a man must either not Fnow he is 
_ rallied, or think never "the worse of himself if he sees 


be is. wa 

Acervs is of à quite contrary genius, and is more g& ö 
nerally admired than CALLISTHExEs, but not with Jus- 4 
tice. ACETUs has no regard to the modesty or weakness It 
of the person he rMlies ; but if his quality or humility " 


gives him any TOO to the man he en how th 


— 


c 


} 
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he has no mercy in making che onoet. He can de pleased 
to see his bett friends out of countenance, while the 
laugh is Joud in his own #pplanse, His Raillery always 


puts the company into little divisions and separate in- 


terests, while that of CAlleruents cements it, and 


but also with all the rest in the conversation. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that kindness 
must run through all you say; and you must ever pre- 
serve the character of a friend to support your preten- 
sions to be: free with a man. Acrrus ought to be ba- 
nished human society, because be raises his mirth upon 
giving pain to the person upon whom he is pleasant 


Nothing but the malevolence which is too general to» 


wards those who excel, could make his company tole- 
rated; but they with whom he converses, are sure to see 
zome man gacrificed wherever he is admitted; and all 
the credit he has for wit, is owing to the gratification it 
gives to other men's ilknature. 

MrxuT1vs has a wit that conciliates a man's love at 
the same time that it is exerted against his faults. He 
has an art of keeping the person he rallies in countenance, 
by insinuating that he himself is guilty of the same im- 
perfection. This he does with so much address, that he 


_ rather to, bewail himgelf, than fall upon his 
ien 


Al 


Itis really monstrous to see how unaccountably it pre- 


vails among men, to take the liberty of displeasing each 


other. One would think sometimes that the contention 
is, who shall be most disagreeable. Allusions to past 
follies, hints which revive” what a man has a mind to 
forget for ever, and desires that all the rest of e world 
should, are commonty brought forth "ve; in company of 
men of distinction. They do not t K with the skill 
of fencers, but cut up. with the barbarity of butchers.— 
It is, methinks, below the chara 
tity and good-mayngers, to be capable of mirth — 
there is any of W in pain =} 


on 8 he] 


makes every man not only better pleased with — | 


of men of huma- 


* 
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who have the true taste of true. cotversation, enjoy 


themselves in communication of each . other's excellen- 
cies, and not in à triumph over their imperfections. 
Fonrius would have been reckoned a wit, if there had 

never been a fool in the world: he wants not foils to be 


a beauty, but has that natural pleasure in observing per- 


fection in others, that his own faults. are overlooked 
out of gratitude by all his acquaintance. - / i 

After these sevetal characters of men who e; 
fail in Raillery, it may not be amiss to reflect a little 
further what one takes to be the most-agreeable kind of 
it; and that to me appears when the satire is directed 
against vice, with an air of contempt of the fault, but 
uo ill-will to the criminal. Mr. Cox cas Doris is a 
master · piece in this kind. It is the character of a wo- 
man utterly abandoned: but her impudence, ogy "54 
1 piece of Raillery, is made only en. 


L Peculiar therefore is her way, „ 5 'S; 
bes | Whether by nature taught, "a 
I chall not undertake to gay, 

Or by experience bought; 


1 e who miete end her grace, 
She can next day disown,. ; 

8 And «tare upon the strange man's lace, © * 
As oue che ne er bad known. * e 
8s well she can the truth disguise, N. 

Such artful wonder frame, e 

*F | The lover or distrusts his eyes, 80 Bees 

Oe thinks twas all a dream. * 


1 6 Some cenamre this as lewd. or low, 
Who are to bounty blind; | 


But to forget what we bestow, 
Bespeaks a noble mind. 


* 
- 
T. 
3 » 


f, * 


e who, wil wa evi bc perfeRiions of (their 
neighbours, are generally. persons who have few excellencies of 
there own, and wanting * by 
comparative. 


1 e 1 1 
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; rrony er aer AND TWO Lovers, © 
4 =_ bs | F375 5 


t 
% TY” , 


I LOOK upon myself as 2 kind of GAD to the 
Fain, and am always watchful to observe any thing 
which concerns their interest. The present paper shall 
de employed in the service of a very fine young woman ; 
and the admonitions I give her, may not be unuseful to 
the rest of her sex. GLoxrana shall be the name of the 
heroine in to-day's entertainment; and when I have 
told you that she is rich, witty; young and beautiful, 
vou will believe she does not want admirers, She has 
had, sinc# she came to town, about twenty-five of those 
lovers who made their addresses by way of jointure 
and settlement: these come and go with great in- 
lifference on both sides; and as beautiful as she is, a 
lime in a deed has had exception enough against it, to 
outweigh the lustre of her eyes, the readiness of her un- 
derstanding, and the merit of her general character. 
But among the crond of such cool adorers, she has two 
who are very assiduous in their attendance. There is 
ꝛomething 50 extraordinary and artful in their, manner 
of application, that I think it but common justice to 
alarm her in it. I have done it in the following letter. 


— 


— * 


vt 


MADAM, | 5 
Inavs for some time taken notice of two © | 
who attend you in all public places, both of whom have | 
* 3 also 
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also easy access to you at your own house. The matter. 


is adjusted between them; and Damon, who 80 passi- 
onately addresses you, has no design upon you; but 
STREPHON, who seems to be indifferent to you, is the 
man who is, as they have settled it, to have you. The 
plot was laid over a bottle of wine; and Srarrnon 
when he first thought of you, proposed to Damon to 
be his rival. The manner of his breaking of it to him, 
I was 80 placed at a tavern, that I could not avoid 
hearing. Damon, said he, with a deep sigh, I have long 
languished for that miracle of beauty, 'GLoz4na ; and 
if you will be very stedfastly my rival, I shall certainly 
obtain her. Do not, continued he, be offended at this 
overture; for I go upon the knowledge of the temper 
of the woman, rather than any vanity that I should 
profit by any opposition of your pretensions to those of 
your humble servant. GLoRIANA has very good gense, 
a quick relish of the satisfactions of life, and will not giye- 
herself, as the croud of women do, to the arms of a man 
to whom she is indifferent. As she is a sensible woman, 
expressions of rapture and adoration will not move her 
neither: but he that has her, must he the ohject of her 
dęsile, not her pity. The way to this end, I take to be, 
that a man's general conduct Should be agreeable without 
addressing in particular to the woman he loves. Now, 
Sir, if you will be so kind as to sigh and die for Gio- 
'RIANA, I will carry it with great respect towards her, 
but seem void of any thoughts as a Lover. By thi 
| means I shall be in the most amiable light of which I 

am capable; I shall be received with freedom, you with 
reserve. Damon, who has himself no designs of mar- 


riage at all, easily fell into the scheme; and you may 
observe, that wherever you are, Damon appears also, 
You see he carries on an unaffected exactness in his 


dress and manner, and strives always to be the very 
contrary of Sraxruox. They have already succeeded 


60 far, that your eyes are ever in search of STREPHON, + 


and turn themselves of course from Damon. IT ney 
| mee! 


to him that shuns you, without mortifying him that 


To». London. ag te 3 
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meet and compare notes upon your carriage; and the 


letter which was brought to you the other day, was 
a contrivance to remark your resentment. When you 
saw the billet subscribed Damon, and turned away with 


a scornful air, and crie&Impertinence! you gave hopes 


languishes for you. | | 
What 1 am concerned for, Madam, is; that in tile 

disposal of your heart, you should know what you are 
doing, and examine it before it is lost. SrxzPHON con- 

tradicts you in disoourse with the civility” of one who 
has a value for you, but gives up nothing like one that 
loves you. This seeming unconcern gives his behaviour 
the advantage of sineerity, and ingensibly obtains your 
good opinion, by appearing disinterested in the purchase 
of it, If you watch these correspondents he , you 
will find that STzErnon makes his visit of Civility im- 
mediately aſter DaMox has tired you with one of Love. 
Though vou are very discreet, you will find it no easy 
matter to escape the toils so well laid, as when one studies 
to be disagreeable in passion, the other to be pleasing 
without it, All the turns of your temper are carefully 
watched, and their quick and faithful intelligence gives 


your lovers jrreaistible advantage. You- will please, 


Madam, to be upon your guard, and take all the ne- 
cessary precautions against one who is amiable to you 
before you know he is enamoured. 
1 am, Mabau, 
+ Your most obedient servant. 


— — ; 

STREPHON makes great progress in this lady's good 
graces ; for most women being actuated hy some little 
Ppirit of pride and contradition, he has the good effects 
of both those motives by this covert way of courtship. 
He received a message yesterday from Dawox in the 
blowing words, superscribed With speed. | 

* ALL goes well; she is very angry at me, and I dare 
y hates me in earnest. It is a good time to visit. 

N 4 Your's, 
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The comparison of STREPHON's gaiety to Danon's 
languishment, strikes her imagination with a prospect of 
very agreeable hours with such a man as the former, and 
abhorrence of the insipid prospect with one like the 
latter. To know when a lady is displeased with an» 
other, is to know the best time of advancing yourself. 
This method of two persons playing into each other's 
hand is so dangerous, that J cannot tell how a woman 
could be able to withstand such a siege. The condition 
of GToRIANA, I am afraid, is irretrievable; for STar- 
PHON has had so many opportunities of pleasing with- 
out suspicion, that all which is left for her to do is to 
bring him, now she is advised, to an explanation of his 
passion, and beginning again, if she can conquer the 
kind sentiments she has conceived for him. When one 
shews himself a creature to be avoided, the other proper 
to be fled to for succour, they have the whole woman 
between them, and can occasionally rebound her love 
and hatred from one to the other, in such a manner, as to 
keep her at a distance from all the rest of nn n and 

cast lots for the conquest. 4 
| 34 OMG 

N. E. I have many other secrets which concern the 
Empire of Lovs ; but I consider, ay wa L alorm my 
women, I instruct my men, 5 
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0N HAPPINESS DEPENDS THE QUALITIES 6 run 
. NOT ON ard, q 
a Jn 4 
MR. SPECTATOR, 

© A MAN who has it in his power Sant nn 
company, would certainly be much to blame should he 
not, to the best of his judgment, take such as are of a 
temper most suitable to his own; and where that choice 
is wanting, or where a man is mistaken in his choice, and 
yet under a necessity of continuing in the same com- 
pany, it will certainly be his interest td — himself as 

easily as possible. 

In this I am sensible I do but repeat what has beta 
said a thousand times, at which, however, 1 think nobody 
has any title to take exception, but they who never failed 
to put this in practice Not to use any longer preface, 
this being the season of the year in which great num- 
bers of all sorts of people retire from this place of bu- 
siness and pleasure to country solitude; I think it not. 
improper to advise them to take with them as great a 
stock of good-humour as they can; for though a country 
life is described as the most pleasant of all others, and 
though it may, in truth, be 80, yet it is only so to those 
who know how to enjoy leisure and retirement. 

As for those who can't live without the constant 
helps of business or company, let them consider, that in 
the country thee is no Exchange, there are no play- 


houses, 


—— 
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houses, no variety of coffee-houses, nor many of thode 
other amusements, which serve here as 80 many reliefs 
from the repe ated occurrences in their own families, 
but that there the greatest part of their time must be 
spent within themselves, and consequently it behoves 
them to consider how agreeable it will be to thous be- 
fore they leave'this dear town. \ 

remember, Mr. Srreraron, we were very well 
entertained, last year, with the advices you gave us 
from Sir Rocer's country seat; which 1 the rather 
mention, because it is almost impossible not to live 
pleasantly, where the master of the family is such a one 
as you there deseribe your friend, who cannot, therefore, 
(I mean as to his domestic character) be too often re- 
commended to the imitation of others. How amiable 
is that affability and benevolence with which he treats 
his neighbours, and every one, even the meanest of his 
own family! and yet how seldom imitated ! instead of 
which we commonly meet with ill-natured expostu- 
lations, noise, and chidings——And this I hinted; be- 
cause the humour and disposition of the head, is what 
chiefly influences all the other parts of a family. 

« An agreement and kind correspondence between 
friends and acquaintance, is the greatest pleasure of life, 
This is an undoubted truth; and yet any man -who 
judges from the pactice of the world, will be almost 
persuaded to believe the contrary ; for how can we sup- 
pose people should be so industrious to make themselves 
uneasy ? What can engage them to entertain and foment 
jealousies of one another upon every the least occasion? 
Yet so it is, there are people who (as it should sem) 
delight in being troublesome and vexatious, who (28 
TuLLY speaks) Mira sunt alactitate ad litigandum, 
„ Have a certain chearfulness in wrangling.” And 
thus it happens, that there are very few families in which 
there are not feuds and animosities, though it is every 
one's interest, there more particularly, to avoid them, 


because there (as I would williagly hope) no one gives 
- another 
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another uneasiness, without feeling some share of it,— 
But I am gone beyond what I designed, and had almost 
forgot what I chiefly proposed: which was, barely to 
tell you how hardly we, who pass most of our time 
in town, dispense with along vacation in the country; 
how uneasy we grow to ourselves, and to one another, 
when our conversation is confined; insomuch, that 
Michaelmas, tis odds but we come to downright squab- 
bling, and make as free with one another to our faces, as 
we do with the rest of the world behind their backs. 
After I have told you this, Lam to desire that you would 
now and then give us a lesson of good-humour, . a fa- 
mily-piece, which, since we are all very fond of you, | 1 
hope may have some influence upon us. 0 

After these plain observations, give me leave to give | 
you an hint of what a set of company of my acquain- 
tance, who are now gone into the country, and have the 
use of an absent nobleman's seat, have settled among 
themselves, to avoid the inconveniencies above-men- 
tioned. They are a collection of ten or twelve, of the 
same good inclination towards each other, but of very 
different talents and inclinations; from hence they hope, 
that the variety of their tempers will only create variety 
of pleasures. But as there always will arise, among the 
zame people, either for want of diversity of objects, or 
the like causes, certain satiety, which may grow into ill - 
humour or discontent, there is a large wing of the house 
which they design to employ in the nature of an Ixrin- 
MARY, | Whoever says a peevish thing, or acts any which 
betrays a sourness or indisposition to company, is im - 
mediately to be conveyed to his chambers in the In- 
FIRMARY ; from whence he is not to be relieved, till by 
his manner of submisson, and the sentiments expressed 
in his petition for that purpose, he appears to the ma- 
Jority of the company to be again fit for society, You 
are to understand, that all ill- natured words or uneasy 
gestures are sufficient cause for banishment; ; speaking 
impatiently to nn _— a man repeat what he 


says, 


j | 
by 
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says, or any thing that betrays inattention or distumour, 
are also criminal without reprieve. But it is provided, 
that whoever observes the ill - natured fit coming upon 
himself, and voluntarily retires, shall be received at his 
return from the Inframany, with the highest marks of 
esteem, By these and other wholesome methods, it is 
expected, that if they cannot cure one another, yet at 
least they have taken care that the ill-humour of ane 
shall not be  troublesome to the rest of the company. 
There are many other rules which the society have esta- 
blished for the preservation of their ease and tranquillity, 
the effects of which, with the incidents that arise among 
them, shall be communicated to you. from time to ad 
for the public good, by, Sin, 4 
Fn most humble servant, ' 

*. oY ; 


Who 
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| Frigord mitescunt zephyris; wr TOs 
Interitura, simul ; F\ 
Pomifer autumnus fruges effaderit ; et mox 
non, 4. vii, 2. 
« The cald 1 western gales, 
« The summer over spring prevails, 
«% But yields to autumm's fruitful rain, + 
« As this to winter tors and hails ; | | 7 INS 
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i W. TEMPLE, | 
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| AN ALLEGORY . ON THE. MONTHS. - 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


THERE is hardly any thing gives me 2 more ; remvible 
delight, than the enjoyment of a cool still evening, after 
the uneasiness of a hot sultry day. Such one I passed 
not long ago, which made me rejoice, when the- hour 
was come for the sun to tet, that I might enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the evening in my garden, which then affords 
+ me the pleasantest hours I pass in the whole four and 
twenty. I immediately rose from my couch, and went 
down into it. You descend at first by twelve stone 
steps into a large square divided into four grass-plots, 
in each of which is a Statue of whit marble. This is 
Separated from a large parterre by a lo walls and from 
thence, through a pair of iron gates, you are led into a 
long broad walk of the finest turf, set on each side with 
tall yews, and on either hand bordered by a canal, which 
on the right divides the walk from a wilderness parted 
into variety of allies and arbours, and on the left form a 
4 | | Find 


kind of amphitheatre, which is the receptacle of a great 
number of oranges and myrtles. The moon shone 
bright, and seemed then most zgreeably to supply the 
place of the sun, obliging me with as much light as was 
necessary to discover a thougaud pleasing objects, and 
at the same time divested of all power of heat. The 
reflexion of it in the water, the fanning of the wind 
rustling on the leaves, the singing of the thrush and 
nightingale, andthe coolness of the walks, all conspired 
to make me lay aside all displeasing thoughts, and brouglit 
me into such a tranquillity of mind, as is, I believe, the 
next happiness to that of hereafter. In this sweet re- 
tirement J naturally fell into the repetition of some 
lines out of a poem of Mirros's, which he intitles 
11 Penseroso, the ideas of which were exquisitely suited 
to my present wanderings of thought. | 


„ Sweet bird ! that shun'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical most maanchow! !? 1 
Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evening song: 
And missing thee I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wand'ring moon, 
- Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that has been led astray, | 
Through the Heav'n's wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bow d. * 
Siooping through a fleecy cloud. 
FThen let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave wich its wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display d, 
$.ftly on my eyelids laid: 
And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by spirits to mortals, good, 
Or the unseen genius of the wood. : 


I reflected then upon the sweet vicissitudes of night 
and day, on the charming disposition of the * 
2 | ; ; A 
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and their return again in a perpetual Pn and oh 1 
said I, that I could from these my declining years return 


again to my first spring of youth and vigour ; but that, 


alas! is impossible: all that remains within my power, 
is to soften the inconveniencies 1 feel, with an easy 
contented mind, and the enjoyment of such delights as 
this solitude affords me. In this thought I sat me down 


on a bank of flowers, and dropt into a slumber, which, 


whether it were the effect of fumes. and yapours, or my 
present thoughts, I know not; but methought the ge- 
nius of the garden stood before me, and introduced into 
the walk where 1 lay, this drama aud different scenes of 
the revolution of the year, which, whilst 1 then saw, 
even in my dream, I resolved to write on. and send 
to the SPECTATOR. 

The first person whom I saw advancing besann 


me, was a Youth of a most beautiful air and shape, 


though he seemed not yet arrived at that exact propor- 
tion and symmetry of parts which, a little more time 
would have given him; but, however, there was such a 
bloom in his countenance, such satisfaction and joy, 


that I thought if the most desirable form that I had ever. 


seen. He was clothed in a flowing mantle of green 
silk, interwoven with flowers : he had a chaplet of roses 
on his head, and a Narcissus in his hand; primroges and 
violets sprung up under his feet, and all nature was 
cheered at his approach. Fron was on one hand, and 
VERTUMNUS on the other, in a robe of changeable silk. 
After this I was surprised to see the moon-beams re- 
flected with a sudden glare from armour, and to see a man 
compleatly armed, advancing with his sword drawn, I 
was soon informed by the Genius it was, Mans, who had 
long usurped a place among the attendants of the 


Spring. He made way for a softer appearance. It was: 


Vexus, without any ornament but her own beauties, 
not so much as her own ces/us, with which she had en- 
compassed à globe which she held in her right hand, 
ind in her left hand she had a sceptre ef gold. After 

| ber 
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her followed the Weak: with arms entwined within 
one another: their girdles were loosed, and they moved 
to the. sound of soft music, striking the ground alter- 


nately with their feet. Then came up the three months 


which belong to this season. As March advanced to- 


wards me, there was, methought, in his look a louring 
roughness, which ill befitted a month which was ranked 


in 80 Soft a season; but as he came forwards, his fea- 
tures became insensibly more mild and gentle; he 
smoothed his brow, and looked with so sweet a counte- 


nance, that I could not but lament his departure, though 
| he made way for April. He appeared in the greatest 


gaiety imaginable, and had a thousand pleasures to at- 
tend him: his look was frequently clouded, but imme- 
diately returned to its first composure, and remained 
fixed in a smile. Then came May, attended by Cove, 
with his bow strung, and in a posture to let fly an ar- 


row: as he passed by, methought I heard a confused 


noise of soft complaints, gentle extasies, and tender 
siglis of Lovers; vows of constancy, and as many com- 
plainings of perfidiousness ; all which the winds wafted 


away as soon as they had reached my hearing. After 


these I saw a man advance in the full prime and vigour 
of his age : his complexion was sanguine and ruddy, his 


hair black, and fell down in beautiful ringlets beneath 


his shoulders ; a mantle of hair-coloured silk hung loose - 
ly upon him : he advanced with a hasty step after the 


Spring, and sought out the shade and cool fountains ' 
which played in the garden. He was particularly well 


pleased when a troop of Zephyrs fanned him with their 
wings. He had two. companions who walked on each 
side, that made him appear the most agreeable ; the one 
was AURORA, With fingers of roses, and her feet dewy, 
attired in grey; the other was VzsPes, in a robe of 
azure beset with drops of gold, whose breath he caught 
whilst it passed over a bundle of honey-sdckles 


| and, tuberoses which he held in his hand. Par and 


Cxxes followed them with four reapets, who danced 2 
42 morrice 
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morriceto the sound of oaten pipes and cymbals. Then 
came the attendant months. June retained still some 
small likeness of the Spring; but the other two seemed 
to step with a less vigorous tread, especially August, 
who seemed almost to faint, whilst, for half the steps he 
took, the dog- star levelled his rays full at his head. 
They passed on, and made way for a person that seemed 
to bend a little under the weight of years; bis beard 
and hair, which were full grown, were composed of an 
equal number of black and grey; be wore a robe which 
he had girt round him, of a yellowish cast, not unlike 
the colour of fallen leaves, which he walked upon. I 
thought he hardly made amends for expelling the fore- 
going scene, by the large quantity of fruits which he 
bore in his hands. PLenTY walked by his side, with an 
healthy fresh countenance, pouring out from an horn all 
the various products of the year. Pomona followed 
with a glass of cyder in her hand, with Baccuus in a 
chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied hy a whole troop 
of satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. September, who came 
next, seemed in his looks to promise a new Spring, and 
wore the livery of those months, The succeeding month 
was all goiled with the juice of grapes, as he had just 
come from the wine-press. November, though he was 
in this division, yet by the many stops he made, seemed 
rather inclined to the Winter, which followed close at 
his heels. He advanced in the shape of an old man in 
the extremity of age: the hair he had was so very 
white, it seemed a real snow! his eyes were red and 
piercing, and his bedxd hung with great quantity of 
icicles; he was wrapt up in furs, but yet so pinched 
with excess of cold, that his limbs were all contracted, 
and his body bent to the ground, so that he could not 
have supported himself had it not been for Couus, the 
God of Revels, and Nxcxs81TY, the mother of Fate, 
who sustained him on each side. The shape and mantle 
of Comus was one of the things that most surprised me; 
is he advanced towards me, his countenance seemed the 
VOL, vi. 0 | most 
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most desirable I had ever seen. On the fore-part of his 

mantle was pictured joy; delight and satisfaction, with 
a thousand emblems of merriment, and jests with faces 
looking two ways at once; but as he passed from me I 
was amazed at a shape so little correspondent to his 
face: his head was bald, and all the rest of his limbs 
appeared old and deformed. On the hinder part of his 
mantle was represented MunpgR, with dishevelled hait, 
and a dagger all bloody; Axoxn in a robe of scarlet ; and 
Susricion squinting with both eyes: but above all, the 
most conspicuous was the battle of Laritnz and the 
Centaurs. I detested so hideous a shape, and turned 
my eyes upon SATURN, who was stealing away behind 
him, with a scythe in one hand, and an hour-glass in 
the other, unobserved. Behind NzcesntyY was VISTA, 
the Goddess of Fire, with a lamp which wes perpetually 
supplied with oil, and whose flame wes eternal. She 
cheered the rugged brow of Nxcxssrrv, and warmed 
her so far as almost to make her assume the featuresand 
likeness of Cnorce, December, January, and February, 
passed on after the rest, all in furs; there was little dis- 
tinction to be made amongst them; and they were only 
more or less displeasing, as they discovered more or 
less haste towards the grateful return of Spring. 
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————Quid nem mortlia reges cogis, 


Auri sacra ſames ? — 


p VIRG, A. iii. 56. 
6 O cursed hunger of pernicious gold ! 
« What bands of faith can impious lucre hold! 
£ DRYDEN, 
* . — — 


_ 


ON COVETOUSNESS, ILLUSTRATED BY A STORY, 
- 4 . e * 
——— : 


A VERY ble friend of mine, the other day, car- 
rying me in his coach into the country to dinner, fell 
into discourse concerning the care of Parents due to their 
Children, and the piety of Children tawards their Parents, 
He was reflecting upon the succession of particular vir- 
tues and qualities there might be preserved from one ge- 
neration to another, if these regards were reciprocally 
held in veneration: but as he never fails to mix an air 
of mirth and good-humour with his good sense and rea» 
soning, he entered into the following relation. 


A ; 

© I wiLL not be confident in what century, or under 
what reign it happened, that this want of mutual confi- 
dence and right understanding between Father aud Son 
was fatal to the family of the VaLExTIxE#s in Germany, 
BatiLtus VALENTINUS Was a person who had arrived at 
the utmost perfection in the hermetic art,. and initiated 
his son ALEXANDRINUS in the same mysteries: but as 
you know they are not to be attained but by the painful, 
the pious, the chaste, and pure of heart, Bas1Lws did 


not open to him, because of his youth, aud the deviations 
0 2 too 
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too natural to it, the greatest secrets of which he was 
master, 2s well knowing that the operation would fail 
in the hands of a man so liable to errors in life as Atrx- 
ANDRINUS, But believing, from a certain indisposition 
of mind as well as body, his dissolution was drawing 
* Nigh, he called ALEXA NDRMIVVUs to him, and as he lay on 
a couch, overagainst which his son was seated, and pre- 
pared by sending out servants one after another, and ad- 
monition to examine that no one overheard them; he re- 
vealed the most important of his secrets with the so- 
lemnity and language of an Adept. My Son, said he, 
many have been the watchings, long the lucubrations, 
constant the labours of thy Father, not only to gain a 
great and plentiful] estate to his posterity, but also to 
take care that he should have no posterity. Be not amaz- 
ed, my child, I do not mean that thou shalt be taken 
from me, but that I will never leave thee, and conse- 
quently cannot be said to have posterity. Behold, my 
dearest ALEXANDRINUS, the effect of what was propa» 
gated in nine months, We are not to contradict na- 
Bc ture,- but to follow and to help her.; just as long as 
an infant is in the womb of its parent, so long are 
these medicines of revivification in preparing. Ob- 
serve this small phial, and this little gallipot, in this an 
unguent, in the other a liquor. In these, my child, 
are collected such powers, as shall revive the springt of 
life when they are yet but just ceased, and give new 
strength, new spirits, and, in a word, wholly restore 
all the organs and senses of the human body to as great 
a duration, as it had before enjoyed from its birth to the 
day of the application of these my medicines. But,® 
my beloved Son, care must be-taken to apply them 
within ten hours after the breath is out of the body, 
while yet the clay is warm with its late life, and yet 
capable of resuscitation. I find my frame grown 
crazy with perpetual toil and meditation; and I conjure 
you, as soon as I am dead, anoint me with this un- 
guent; and when you see me begin to move, pour into 
| | | | | my 
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my lips this inestimable liquor, else the force of the 
ointment will be ineffectual. By this means you will 
give me life as I gave you, and we will from that hour 


mutually. lay aside the authority of having bestowed - | 


life on each other, live as brethren, and prepare new 
medicines against such another period of time as will 
demand another application of the same restoratives. 


In a few days after these wonderful ingredients were 


delivered to ALEXAxDRINUS, Ba81iLt1ivus departed this 
life. But such was the pious sorrow of the Son at the 
loss of 80 excellent a Father, 'and the first transports of 
grief had so wholly disabled him from all manner of 
business, that he never thought of the medicines till 
the time to which .his father had limited' their efficacy, 
was expired. To tell the truth, AuzxanDaInuUs was a 
man of wit and pleasure, and considered his father had 
lived out his natural time; his life was long and uni- 
form, suitable to the regularity of it; but that he him- 
self, poor sinner, wanted a new life to repent of a very 
bad one hitherto ; and in the examination of his heart, 
resolved to go on as he did with this natural being of 
his, but repent very faithfully, and spend very piously 
the life to which he should be restored by application of 
these rarities, when time should come, to his own person. 

It has been observed, that Providence frequently pu- 
nishes the self-love of men, who would do immoderately 
for their own offspring, with children very much below 
their characters and qualifications, insomuch that they 
only transmit their names to be borne by those who give 
daily proofs of the vanity of the labour and ambition of 
their progenitors. . 

It happened thus in the fimily of Basilius; for 
ALeXANDRINUS began to enjoy his atnple fortune in all 


the extremities of household expence, furniture, and 


insolent equipage; and this he pursued till the day of 
his own departure began, as he grew. sensible, to ap- 
proach, As Bas1L1Us was punished with a son very 


Unlike him, ALEXANDRINUS was visited by one of his 
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own disposition. It is natural that inn men should be 
suspicious; and ALEXANDRINUS, besides that jealousy, 
had proofs of the vicious disposition of his son RENMA· 
rus, for that was his name. 

ALFXANDRINUS, as I have observed, having "ay 
good reason for thinking it unsafe to trust the real se- 
cret. of his phial and gallipot to any man living, pro- 
jected to make sure work, and hope for his success de- 
pending from the avarice, not the dounty of his dene · 
factor. 

With this thought he called Rexarvs to his bed- 
side, and bespoke him in the most pathetic gesture and 
accent, As much, my son, as you have been ad- 
dicted to vanity and pleasure, as I also have been before 
you, you nor I could escape the fame, or the good 
effects of the profound knowledge of our progenitor, 
the renowned BAs II Ius. His symbol is very well known 
in the philosophie world; and I shall never forget the 
venerable air of his countenance, when he let me into 
the profound mysterics of the Smaragdine Table of 
Henwes. lt is true,” said he,“ and far removed from 
all colour of deceit ; that which is inferior is like that 
which is superior, by which are acquired and perfected 
all the miracles of a certain work. The father is the 
sun, the mother the moon, the wind is the womb, the 
earth is the nurse of it, and mother of all perfection. 
All this must be received with modesty and wisdom.” 
The chymical people carry, in all their jargon, a whim- 
sical sort of piety which is ordinary with great lovers 
of money, and is no more but deceiving themselves, 
that their regularity and strictness of manners for the 
ends of this'world, has some affinity to the innocence of 
heart which must recommend them to the next. Rx- 

XATUS wondered to hear his father talk so like an Adept, 
and with such a mixture of piety; while ALExXAx* 


© DBRINUS, observing his attention fixed, proceeded. © This 


phial, child, and this little earthen pot, will add to thy 


estate so much as to make thee the richest man in the 
3 - German 


A 
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Cerman empire. I am going to my long home, but 
shall not return to common dust. Then he resumed a 
countenance of alacrity, and told him, that if within an 
hour after his death, he anointed his whole body, and 
poured down his throat that liquor which he had from 
old BasiL1vs, the corpse would be converted into 
pure gold. I will not pretend to express to you the 
unfeigned tenderness that passed between these two 
extraordinary persons ; but if the Father recommended 
the care of his remains with vehemence and affection, 
the Son was not behind hand in professing that he would 
not cut the least bit off him, but upon the utmost extre- 
mity, or to provide for his Pong brothers and 
sisters. ' 

Well, ALEXANDRINUS died, and the heir of his body, 
(as our term is) could not forbear, in the wantonness 
of his heart, to measure the length aud breadth of his 
beloved Father, and cast up the ensuing value of him 
before he proceeded to operation. When he knew the 
immense reward of his pains, he began the work: but lo 
when he had anointed the corpseall over, and began to 
apply the liquor, the body stirred, and rain in 2 
fright, broke the 9 

T. 
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© Quatizam à rerum curpitudine abes,. bai te à verborum liber- 
tate scjungas. 
TULL, 


« We should be as careful of ove words, 28 our alien and as 
4 far from 2 as from _ 
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ON DEFAMATION,—LADY BLUEMANTLE.,_ 


IT is a certain sign of an ill heart to be inclined to De- 
famation. They who are harmless and innocent, can 
have no gratification that way ; but it ever arises from a 
neglect of what is laudable in a man's self, and an impa- 
tience of seeing it in another. Else why should virtue 
provoke ? Why should beauty displease in such a degree 
that a man given to scandal never lets the mention of 
either pass by him, without offering something to the 
diminution of it ? A lady the other day at a visit, being 
attacked somewhat rudely by one whose own character 
has been very rudely treated, answered a great deal of 
heat and intemperance very calmly, « Good Madam, 
spare me, who am none of your match; I speak ill of 
nobody, and it is a new thing to me to be spoken ill of.“ 
Little minds think Fame consists in the number of votes 
they have on their side among the multitude, whereas it 
is really the inseparable follower of good and worthy 
actions. Fame is as natural a follower of merit, as a 
shadow is of a body. It is true, when crouds press upon 
you, this shadow cannot be seen; but when they sepa- 
rate from around you, it will again appear. The lazy, 
the idle, and the froward, are the persons who are most 
pleased with the little tales which pass about the town 
| ts 
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to the disadvantage of the rest of the world. Were it 
not for the pleasure of speaking ill, there are numbers of 
people who are too lazy to go out of their own houses, 
and too ill-natured to open their lips in conversation,— 
It was not a little diverting the other day to observe a 
lady reading a post- letter, and at these words, © afterall 
her airs, he has heard some story or other, and the match 
is broke off, gives orders in the midst of her reading, 
« Put-to the horses.” That a young woman of merit 
had missed an advantageous settlement, was news not to 
be delayed, lest somebody else should have given her ma- 
licious acquaintance that satisfaction before her. The 
unwillingness to receive good tidings is a quality as-in- 
separable from a Scandal-Bearer, as the readiness to di- 
vulge bad. But, alas! how wretchedly low and con- 
temptible is that state of mind, that cannot be pleased 
but by what is the subje& of lamentation. This temper 
has ever been, in the highest degree, odious to gallant 
spirits. The Persian soldier, who was heard reviling 
ALEXANDER the GreaT, was well admonished by his 
officer,“ Sir, you are paid to fight against ALEXANDER, 
and not to rail at him. 

Crcero, in one of his pleadings, defending his client 
from general scandal, says very handsomely, and with 
much reason, © there are many who have particular en- 
gagements to the prosecutor ; there are many who are 
known to have ill-will to him for whom I appear; there 
are many who are naturally addicted to Defamation, and 
envious of any good to any man, who may have contri- 
buted to spread reports of this kind: for. nothing is 80 
swift as scandal, nothing is more easily sent abroad, 
nothing received with more welcome, nothing diffuses 
itself 80 universally. I shall not desire, that if any re- 
port to our disadvantage has any ground for it, you 
would overlook or extenuate it: but if there be auy thing 
advanced, without a person who. can say whence he had 
it, or which is attested by one who forgot who told him 
it, or who had it from one of so little consideration that 

. be he- 
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he did not then think it worth his notice, all such tes- 
timonies as these, I know, you will think too slight to 
have any credit against the innocence and honour of 
your fellow-citizen.”” When an ill report is traced, it 
very often vanishes among such as the orator has here 
recited, And how despicable a creature must that be, 
who js in pain for what passes among $0 frivolous a 
people! There is a town in Warwickshire, of good 
note, and formerly pretty famous for much animosity 
and dissention, the chief families of which have now 
turned all their whispers, backbitings, envies, and pri- 
vate malices, into mirth and entertainment, by means of 
a peevish old gentlewoman, known by the title of the 
Lady Bluemantle. This heroine had, for many years 
together, outdone the whole sisterhood of gossips, in 
invention, quick utterance, and unprovoked malice.— 
This good body is of a lasting constitution, though ex- 
tremely decayed in her eyes, and decrepid in her feet. 
The two circumstances of being always at home, from 
her lameness, and very attentive, from her blindness, 
make her lodgings the receptacle of all that passes in 
town, good or bad; but for the latter she seems to have 
the better memory. There is another thing to be noted 
of her, which is, that as it is usual with old people, she 
has a livelier memory of things which passed when she 
was very young, than of late years. Add to all this, 
that she does not only not love any body, but she hates 
every body. The statue in Rome does not serve to vent 
malice half so well, as this old lady does to disperse it. 
She does not know the author of any thing that is told 
her, but can readily repeat the matter itself; therefore, 
though she exposes all the whole town, she offends no 
one body in it. She is so exquisitely restless and peevish, 
that she quarrels with all about her, and sometimes in a 
freuk will instantly change her habitation. To indulge 
this humour, she is led about the grounds belonging to 
the same house she is in; and the persons to whom she 
is to remove, being iu the plot, are ready to receive her 

| at 
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at her own chamber again. At stated times, the gentle- 
woman at whose house she supposes she is at the time, 
is sent for to quarrel with, according to her common 
custom. When they have a mind to drive the jest, she 
is immediately urged to that degree, that she will board 
in a family with which she has never yet been; and 
away she will go this instant, and tell them all that the 
rest have been saying of them, By this means she has 
been an inhabitant of every house in the place, without 

;$tirring from the same habitation: and the many stories 

' which every body furnishes her with to favour the de- 
ceit, make her the general intelligencer of the town of 
all that can be said by one woman against another. Thus 
groundless stories die away, and sometimes truths are 
zmothered under the general word, when they have a 
mind to discountenance a thing, Oh! that is in my 
Lady *r handy Memoirs. 

Whoever receives impressions to the disadvantage of 
others, without examination, is to be had in no other 
credit for intelligence than this good Lady BIUxuAx- 
TLF, Wo subjected to have her ears imposed upon for 
want of other helps to better information, Add to this, 
that other scandal-bearers suspend the use of these fas» * . 
culties which she has lost, rather than apply them to do 
Justice tg. their neighbours ; ahd I think, for the service 
of my fair readers, to acquaint them, tha: there is a vo- 
luntary Lady BLUEMANTLE at every visit in town. 


1. 


possibly be objected ta me myself, that I am guilty in this 


one whom I overheard the other day, why 
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The devil take the hindmost! “  zxcLISH PROVERS. 
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THE SPECTATOR CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


IT is an impertinent and unreasonable fault in conver- 
sation, for one man to take up all the discourse. It may 


kind, in entertaining the town every day, and not giv- 


ing so many able persons who have it more in their 


power, and as much in their inclination, an opportunity 
to oblige mankind with their thoughts. Besides, said 
st this 
paper turn all together upon topics of learning and mo- 
rality! Why should it pretend only to wit, humour, or 
the like? Things which are useful only to men of lite- 
rature and superior education. I would have it consist 
also of all things which may be necessary or useful to 
any part of society; and the mechanic arts should have 
their place as well as the liberal. The ways of gain, 
husbandry, and thrift, will serve a greater number of 
people, than discourses upon what was well said or done 
by such a philosopher, hero, general, or poet. I no 
Sooner heard this critic talk of my works, but I minuted 
what he had said; and from that instant, resolved to 
enlarge the plan of my speculations, by giving notice to 
all persons of all orders, and each sex, that if they are 
pleased to send me discourses, with their names and 
Places of abode to them, so that I can be satisfied the 
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writings are authentic, such their labours shall be faith- 
ſully inserted in this paper. It will be of much more 


consequence to a youth, in his apprenticeship, to know 


by what rules and arts such a one became sheriff of the 
city of London, than to see the sign of one of his own 
quality with a lion's heart in each hand. The world, 
indeed, is enchanted with romantic aud improbable at- 
chievements, when the plain path to respective greatness 
and success in the way of life a man is in, is wholly 
overlooked, Is it possible that a young man at present 
could pass his time better, than in reading the history of 
stocks, and knowing by what secret springs they have 
had such sudden ascents and falls in the same day ? Could 
he be better conducted in his way to wealth, which is 
the great article of life, than in a treatise dated from 
'Change-Alley by an able proficient there ? Nothing cer- 
tainly could be more useful, than to be well instructed in 
his hopes and fears; to be diffident when others exult, 
and with a secret joy buy when others think it their in- 
terest to sell. I invite all persons who have any thing to 
say for the profitable information of the public, to take 
their turns in my paper: they are welcome, from the 
late noble inventor of the longitude, to the humble au- 
thor of strops for razors. If to carry ships in safety, to 
give help to a people tossed in a troubled sea, without 
knowing to what shores they bear, what rocks to avoid, 


or what coast to pray for in their extremity, be a wor- 


thy labour, and an invention that deserves a statue; at 
the same time, he who has found a means to let the in- 
strument which is to make your visage less horrible, and 
your person more smug, easy in the operation, is wor- 
thy of some kind of good reception, If things of high 
moment meet with renown, those of little consideration, 
since of any consideration, are not to be despised. In 
order that no merit may lie hid, and no art unimproved, 
I repeat it, that I call artificers, as well as philosophers, 
to my assistance in the public service. It would be of 
great use, if we had an exact history of the succegses of 

22 


- Nour to her husband, should be recorded with venera- 
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every great shop within the city-walls, hat tracts of 
land have been purchased by a constant attendance with- 
in a walk of thirty foot. If it could also be noted in the 
equipage of those who are ascended from the successful 
trade of their ancestors ipto figure and equipage, such 
accounts would quicken industry in the pursuit of such 
acquisitions, and discountenance luxury i in the enjoyment 
of them.? 

To diversify these kinds of informations, the industry 
of the female world is not to be unobserved. She to 
whose household virtues it is owing, that men do ho- 


tion; she who has wasted his labours, with infamy. 
When we are come into domestic life in this manner, 
to awaken caution and attendance to the main point, it 
would not be amiss to give now and then, a touch of 
tragedy, and describe that most. dreadful of all human 
conditions, the case of bankruptcy: how plenty, credit, 
chearfulness, full hopes, aud easy possessions, are in an 
instant turned into penury, faint aspects, diffidence, 
sorrow, and misery ; how the man, who with an open 
hand the day before could administer to the extremities 
of others, is shunned to day by the friend of his bosom. 
It would be useful to shew how just this is on the neg- 
ligent, how lamentable on the industrious. A paper 
written by a merchant, might give this island a true 
sense of the worth and importance of his character: it 
might be visible from what he could say, that no soldier 
entering a breach, adventures more for honour, than the 
trader does for wealth, to his country. In both cases, 
the adventurers have their own advantage ; but I know 
no cases wherein every body else is a'sharer in the suc- 
cess. N | 
It is objected by readers of history, that the battles in 
those narrations, are scarce ever to be understood. This 
misfortune 


— 


* Mr. 3 Memoirs of himself is, in this view, a 
very useful publication, 
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misfortune is to be ascribed to the ignorance of histo- 
rians in the methods of drawing up, changing the forms 
of a battalia, and the enemy retreating from, as well as 
approaching to, the charge. But in the discourses from 
the correspondents whom I now invite, the danger will 
be of another kind; and it is necessafy to caution them 
only against using terms of art, and describing things 
that are familiar to them in words unknown to the rea- 
der. I pramise myself a great harvest of new circum- 
stances, persons, and things, from this proposal ; and a 
world, which many think they are well acquainted with, 
discovered as wholly new. This sort of intelligence will 
give a lively image of the chain and mutual dependence 
of human society, take off impertinent prejudices, en- 
large the minds of those whose views are confined to 
their own circumstances; and in short, if the knowing 
in several arts, professions, and trades, will exert them- 
selves, it cannot but produce a new field of diversion 
and instruction, more agreeable than * yet appeared. 


T. 
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LETTERS .CONCERNING THE INFIRMARY, DECRIDES 
IN A FORMER PAPER, 
MR. S®ECTATOR, Nis 

«SINCE I gave an acount of an agrecadle set of com- 

pany which were gone down into the country, I have re- 

ceived advices from thence, that the institution of an in- 

firmary for those who should be out of humour, has had 

very good effects. My letters mention particular cir- 

cumstances of two or three persons, who had the good 

sense to retire,of their own accord, and notified that 

they were withdrawn, with the reasons of it to the 

company, in their respeRive memorials. 


The Memorial of Mrs, Mary DainTY, Spinster, 


HUMBLY SHEWETH, 
ur conscious of her own, want of merit, accom- 
panied with a vanity of being admired, she had Nous | 
into exile of her own accord. | 

She is sensible, that a vain person is the most in- 
sufferable creature living in a well-bred Assembly. 

That she desired, before she appeared in public 
again, she might have assurances, that though she 


might be thought handsome, * might not more 
«4 8 address 
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more address of compliment be paid to her, than to the 
rest of the Company. 

That she conceived it a kind of superiority, that one 
person should take upon him to commend another. 

* Lastly, That she went into the Infirmary, to avold 
a particular person, who took upon him to profess an t 
admiration of her. 0 

She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due 
place, might be declared an offence, and punished in the 
same manner with detraction, in that, the latter did but 
report persons defective, and the former made them $0. 

6 ** n is e &c." | 


There appeared a delicacy and sincerity in this me- 
morial very uncommon; but my friend informs me, 
that the allegations of it were groundless, insomuch that 
this declaration of an aversion to being praised, was un- 
dertsood to be no other than a secret trap to purchase 
it, for which reason it lies still on the table unanswered. - 


— 


The humble Memorial 7 be Lady Lyvia Lorin 
SHEWETH, | 


© Tuar the Lady 11515 is a woman of quality; 
married tg a private gentleman. 

That she finds herself neſther well nor ill, 

© That her husband is a clown, 

That Lady LyD1A cannot see Company. 

That she desires the Infirmary may be her apart- 
ment during her stay in the country. ' 

That they would please to make merry with their 
equals, | 

That Mr. n might stay 0 them if he 
W fit.” 


It was immediately rexolved, that Lady Lyp1A was 
$till at London, | 


vet. ho 7 ener 1 The 


- 
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| The bumble Memorial of Tuomas SupDEx, Eig. of 
the Inner Temple, 


SHEWE TH, 

'< Tuar Mr. l is conscious that he is too 
much given to Argumentation. 

© That he talks aloud. 

* Thathe is apt to think all things matter of debate. 

That he stayed behind in Westminster-hall when the 
late shake of the roof happened, only because a Counsel 
of the other s de asserted it was coming down. _ 

That he cannot for his life consent to any thing. 

That he stays in the /nfirmary to forget himself. 

That as soon as he has N he = wait 
on the Company.” 


His indieposition was allowed to be sufficient to re- 
quirea cessation from company. 


The Memorial of Than JoLLY' 
SHEWETH, 
* TrAr he hath put himself into the 3 in 
regard he is sensible of a certain rustic mirth which 
_ renders him unfit for polite conversation. 

That he intends to prepare himself, by abstinence 
and thin diet, to be one of the Company. | | 
That at present he comes into a room as if he were 

an express from abroad. . | 
© That he has chosen an apartment with a matted 
anti- chamber, to practise motion without being heard. 
That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps himself 
before a glass, to learn to act with moderation, 
That by reason of his luxuriant health, he is op- 
pressive to persons of composed behaviour. fo 
That he is endeavouring to forget the word psbaw, 


. That he is aleo weaning himself from his cane. 
. * That 
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| © That when he has learnt to live without his aid 
cane, he will wait on the Company, c. 


The Memorial * Jous Ruvs anz, Fug. 
SH EWETH, 


, your Petitioner has retired to the FT TROY 
dut that he is in perfe& good health, except that he has, 
by long use, and for want of discourse, contracted a an 
habit of complaint that he is sick. | 

© That he wants for nothlag under the vun, but what 
to ey, and therefore has fallen into this unhappy malady 
of complaining that he is sick. 

That this custom of his makes him, by his own | 
confession, fit only for. the Infirmary, and therefore he 
has not waited for being bentenced to it. 

© That he is conscious there is nothing more im- 
proper than such a complaint in good company, in that 
they must pity, whether they think the lamenter ill or 
not; and that the complainant must make a silly figure, 
whether he is pitied or not. 

« Your Petitioner humbly prays, that he may have 
time to know how he does, 2 he will make his ap- 
pearance. 1 
© The Valetudinarian was like wise easily excused ; 
and the Society, being resolved not only to make it 
their business to pass their time agreeably for the pre- 
zent season, but also to commence zuch habits in them 
elves as may be of use in their future conduct in ge- 
neral, are very ready to give into a fancied or real in- 
capacity to join with their measures, in order to have 
no humourist, proud man, impertinent, or sufficient 
fellow, break in upon their happiness. Great evils 
ꝛeldom happen to disturb Company; but indulgence in 
particularities of humour, is the seed of making half our 
lime hang in zuspence, or waste away ne real dis- 
eomposures. | | 

P 2 | Among 
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Among other things it is carefully provided, that 
there may not be disagreeable familiarities. No one 
is to appear in the public rooms undressed, or enter 
abruptly into each other's apartment without intima- 
tion. Every one has hitherto been careful in his be- 
haviour, that there has but one offender, in ten days 
time, been sent into the Infirmary, and that was for 
throwing away his cards at whist. 

He has offered his submission in the following 


7 terms: | 
The bumble Petition of Jnoreny Horsron, Esquire, 
SHEWETH, | | | | 


Tnovon the Petitioner 8wore, stamped, and threw 
down his cards, he has all imaginable respect for the 
Ladies, and the whole Company. 

That he humbly desires it may be considered, in the 

case of gaming, there are many motives which provoke . 

the disorder. | 

© That the desire of gain, and the derive of Way. 
are both thwarted in losing. 

© That all conversations in the world TEA. indulged 
human infirmity in this case. 

< Your Petitioner, therefore, most humbly yew; that 
he may be restored to the Company; and he hopes to 
bear ill-fortune with a good grace for the future, and to 

demean himself so as to be no more than chearful when 
he wins, than grave when he loses. M. 
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Ne. 430- 
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MONDAY, JULY 14, 1718. 


— — 


Quere ae vicinia rauca reclimat, 
HOR, 1. x2, xvii. . 


— ——The croud replies, 
Go teck a Stranger to believe thy lics.” 


. - - 1 
enten. 
1 


- n -_- - 0 * * . © 2 "I | 
4 , ; . 4 * - N 2 E 
* ON BEGGARS. * 
N # 4 
7 0 þ f 
q 
— 


SIR, | ' 

As you are bee yeh may with au; 

thority censure whatever looks ill, and is offensive to | 

the sight; the worst nuisance of which Kind, methinks, 

is the scandalous appearance of poor in all parts of this 

wealthy city, Such miserable òhjects affect the com- 

passionate beholder with dismal ideas, discompose the 

chearfulness of his mind, aud deprive him of the plea- 

sure that he might otherwise take in surveying the 

granderff of our metropolis, Who can without remorse 

see 2 disabled sallor, the purveyor of our luxury, desti- 

tute of necessaries * Who can behold the honest soldier, 

that bravely withstood the enemy, prostrate and in want 

among his friends? It were endless to mention all the 

variety of wretchedness, and the numberless poor that 

not only singly, but in companies, implore your charity. 

Spectacles of this nature every where occur; and it is 

unaccountable, that amongst'the rmirly lamentable cries 

that infest this tpwn, your Comptroller-General should 

not take notice of the most shocking, viz. those of the 

needy and afflicted. I can't but think he waved it merely 

out of good breeding, chusing rather to wave his re- 

tentment, than upbraid his countrymen with inhumanity : 
P 3 ; however, N 
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however, let not charity be sacrificed to popularity: and 
if his ears were deaf to their complaint, let not your 
eyes overlook their persons. There are, I know, many 
impostors among them. Lameness and blindness are 
certainly very often atted; but can those that have their 
sight and limbs, employ them better than in knowing 
whether they are counterfeited or not? I know not 
which of the two misapplies his senses most, he who 
pretends himself blind to move compassion, or he who 
beholds a miserable object without pitying it. But in 
order to remove such impediments, I wish, Mr. Sexc- 
TATOR, you would give us a discourse upon Breoans, 
that we may not pass by true ohjects of charity, or 
give to impostors. I looked out of my window the 
other morning earlier than ordinary, and saw a blind 
Be; gar, an hour before the passage he stands in is fre- 
quented, with a needle and thread, thriftily mending his 
stockings. My astonishment was still greater, when I 
beheld a lame: fellpw, whose legs werg too big to walk 
within an hour after, bring a pot of ale. I will not 
mention the shakings, distortions, and convulsions, which 
many of them practise to gain an alms: but sure I am 
they ought to be taken care of in this condition, either 
by the beadle or the magistrate. They, it seems, re- 
lieve their posts, according to their talents. There is 
the voice of an old woman never begins to beg till nine 
in the evening; and then she is destitute of lodging, 
turned out for want of rent, and has the same il] fortune 
every night in the year. You should employ an officer 
to hear the digtress of each Beggar that is constant at a 
particular place, who is ever in the same tone, and suc- 
cee ds because his audience is continually changing, 
though he does not alter his lamentation. If we have 
nothing else for our: money, let us have more invention 
to be cheated with, All which is mbmitted to your 
speRorial vigilance : and I am, | 
S1R, 
Your most bumble zervant.' | 
. 
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* 
sun, ud 


© I was last Sunday highly transported at our parioh- 


church ; the gentleman in the pulpit pleaded movingly 
in behalf of the poor children, and they for themselves 
much more forcibly by singing an Hymn: and I had 


the happiness of being a contributor to this little reli- 
gious institution of innocents, and am zure I never dis- 
posed of money more to my satisfaction and advantage. 
The inward joy 1 find in myself, and the good-will 1 


bear to mankind, make me heartily wish those pious 


works may be encouraged, that the present promoters. 
may reap delight, and posterity the benefit of them. But 
whilst we are building this beautiful edifice, let not the' 
old ruins remain in view to sully the prospect. Whilst 
we are cultivating and improving this young and hopeful 


offspring, let not the ancient and helpless creatures be 
«hamefully neglected. The crouds of poor, or pretended 
poor, in every place, are a great reproach to us, and 
eclipse the glory of all other charity. It is the utmost 
reproach to Society, that there should be a poor man 
unrelieved, or a poor rogue unpunished, I hope you 
will think no part of human life out of your conside- 
ration, but will, at your leisure, give us the history of 
plenty and want, and the natural gradations towards 
them, calculated for the cities of London and West- 
minster, 


I am, Sta, > 
Your most humble servant, 
. A 
— 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
* I 3x6 you would be pleased to che botice of a very 


great indecency, which is extremely common, though, 
I think, never yet under your censure. It is, Sir, the 


strange freedoms some ill-bred married people take in 
company; the unseasonable fondness of some husbands, 
and the ill-timed tenderness of some wives, They talk 


P4 | and 
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and at as if vol was only fit for maids and bache- 
lors, and that too before both. I was once; Mr. Sezc- 
ra ron, where the fault I speak of was 80 very flagrant, 
that (being, you must know, a very bashful fellow, and 
several young ladies in the room) I protest 1 was quite 
out of countenance. Luctxa, it seems, was breeding; 
and she did nothing, but entertain the company with a 
discourse upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day, and 
said she knew those who were certain to an hour; then 
fell a laughing at a silly inexperienced creature, who was 
a.month above her time. Upon her husband's coming in, 
she put several questions to him; which he not caring. 
to resolve, Well cries, Lucixa, I shall have em all at 
night. But lest 1 should seem guilty of the very 
fault I write against, I shall only intreat Mr. Sezc+ 
Aron to correct such misdemeanors. | 


4 


1 


3 For higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with mysterious reverence, I deem.“ 


I am, Sin, 
Your humble a | 
T. MEANWELL. 
T. 


\ 
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Ne- 431. 


[TOE8DAY, JULY 13, 1712, 


——— ' 
Quid dulcius homiaum generi à natura datum ant, quam d 
dee liberi? | 
ut. 


« What is there in nature dearer to a man than his own children ?** 


ON PARENTAL AFPECTION, 
—— ; 


I HAVE ately been casting in my Gals the se- 
veral unhappinesses of life, and « comparing the infelicities 
of Old-Age to those of Infancy. The calamities of 
Children due to the negligence and misconduct of 
parents; those of Age, to the past life which led ta it. 
I have here the history of a boy and girl to their wed- 
ding-day, and think I cannot give the reader a livelier 
image of the insipid way in which time uncultivated 
passes, than by entertaining him with their authentic 
epistles, expressing all that was remarkable in their lives, 
till the period of their life above mentioned. The sen- 
tence at the head of this paper, which is only a warm in- 
terrogation, What is there in nature 80 dear as @ man's 
own children to bim is all the reflection I shall at pre- 
sent make on those who are negligent or cruel in the 

education of them, 


MR, SPECTATOR, | | 
I AM now entering into my one and twentieth year, 
and do not know that I had one day's thorough satisfac- 
tion since I came to years of any reflection, till the time 
they say others lose their liberty, the day of my Mar- 


riage. | am ene gentleman of 's vary great extate, 
who 
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who resolved to keep me out of the vices of theage ; and, 
in order to it, never let me see any thing that he thought 
could give me any pleasure. At ten years old I was put 
to a grammar-school, where my master received orders 
every post to nse me very severely, and have no regard 
to my having a great estate. At fifteen I was removed 
to the University, where I lived, out of my father's great 
discretion, in scandalous poverty and want, till I was - 
big enough to be married, and I was sent for to see the 
lady who sends you the underwritten. When we were 
put together, we both considered that we could not be 
worse than we were in taking one another, and, ,out of 
a desire of liberty, entering into Wedlock. My father 
8ays I am now a man, and may ork to him like ano- 
ther gentleman. . 
I am, Sin, 
Your most humble servant, 
RICHARD RENTFRER. 


MR, SPEC, 


Lenz tall and wild at my mother's, who is a gay 
widow, and did not care for shewing me, till about two 
years and a half ago; at which time my guardian uncle 
sent me to a boarding-school, with orders to contradit | 
me in nothing, for I had been misused enough already, 
I had not been there above a moiith, when, being in the 
kitchen, I saw some oatmeal on the dresser; I put two 
or three corns in my mouth, liked it, stole a handful, 
went into my chamber, chewed it, and for two months 
after never failed taking toll of every pennyworth of 
oatmeal that came into the house: but one day playing 
with a tobacco-pipe between my teeth, it happened to 
break in my mouth, and the spitting out the pieces left 
such a delicious roughness on my tongue, that I could 
not be satisfied till I had champed up the remaining part 
of the pipe. I forsook the oatmeal, and stuck to the 


pipes three months, in which time I had dispensed with 
. thirty- 


# 
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thirty-seven foul pipes, all to the boles ; they belonged 
toan old gentleman, father to my governess. —Helocked 
up the clean ones. I left off eating of pipes, and fell to 
licking of chalk. I was soon tired of this. I then nib- 
bled all the red wax of our last ball-tickets, and three ' 
weeks after, the black wax from the burying-tickets of 
the old gentleman. Two months after this I lived upon 
thunder-bolts, a certain long round bluish stone which 
I found among the gravel in our garden. I was won- 
derfully delighted with this; but thunder-bolts grow- 
ing scarce, I fastened tooth and nail upon our garden- 
wall, which 1 stuck to almost a twelvemonth, and had 
in that time peeled and devoured half a foot towards our 
neighbour's yard. I now thought myself the happiest 
creature in the world; and I believe in my conscience 
I had eaten quite thraugh, had I had it in my chamber; 
but now I became lazy and unwilling to stir, and was 
obliged to Sek food nearer home. I then took a strange 
hankering to coals; I fell to scranching em, and had 
already consumed, I am certain, as much as would have 
dressed my wedding dinner, when my uncle came for 
me home. He was in the parlour with my governess _ 
when I was called down. I went in, fell on my knees, 
far he made me call him father; and when I expected 
the blessing I asked, the good gentleman, in a surprise, 
turns himself to my governess, and asks, Whether this 
(pointing to me) was his daughter ? This (added he) is 
the very picture of death. My child was a plump-faced, 
hale, fresh. coloured girl; but this looks as if she was 
half starved, a mere skeleton. My governess, who is 
really a good woman, assured my father I had wanted 
for nothing; and withal told him I was continually eat- 
ing some trash or other, and that I was almost eaten up 
with the green-sickness, her orders being never to cross 
me. But this magnjfied® but little with my father, who 
presently, in a kind of pet, paying for my board, took 
me 


* Ane 
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me home with him. I had not been long at home, but 
one Sunday at church, (I shall never forget it) I saw a 
young neighbouring gentleman that pleased me hugely ; 
I liked him of all men I ever saw in my life, — 4 
to wish I could be as pleasing to him. The very next 
day he came, with his father, a visiting to our house: 
we were left alone together with directions on both sides 
to be in love with one another; and in three weeks time 
we were married, I regained my former health and 
complexion, and am now as happy as the day is long. 
Now, Mr. Syxc, I desire you would find out some name 
for these craving damsels, whether dignified or distin- 
guished under some or all of the following denomina- 
tions; to wit, Trasb-eaters, Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe- 
ebamperi, Cbalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, Coal-scranchers, 
Wall-peelers, or, Gravel-diggers ; and, good Sir, do your 
utmost endeavour to prevent (by exposing) this unac- 
countable folly, so prevailing among the young ones of 
our sex, who may not meet with such sudden good 


Your constant reader, 
And very humble servant, 
SABINA GREEN, - 
T Now, SABINA RENTFREE” 
r * 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1712. 

mn Incor etropit anoer colores. k 
'VIRG. Ar. ix. 36. 

«login pe geo, amicet the ewan-like quire.” 


POT DEN. 


AGAINST PREJU DICE. 


- - * 


Oxford, ſuly nf 
MR. SPECTATOR, 
© ACCORDING to a late inyitation in one of your 
papers to every man who pleases to write, I have sent 
you the following short Dissertation yo OP the vice of 
being prejudiced. 
| Your most humble servant. 


« Max is a sociable creature, and a lover of glory ; 
whence it is, that when several persons are united in 
the same society, they are studious to lessen the repu- 
tation of others, in order to raise their own, The wise 
are content to guide the springs in silence, and rejoice 
in secret, at their regular progress. To prate and tri- 
umph is the part allotted to the trifling and superficial. 
The geese were providentially ordained to save the capi- 
tol, Hence it is, that the invention of marks and de- 
vices to distinguish parties, is owing to the beau and 
belles of this island. Hats moulded into different cocks. 
and pinches, have long bid mutual defiance ; patches 
have been set against patches, in battle array ; stocks 
have risen and fallen in proportion to head-dress; and 
peace or war been expected, as the white or the red hood 
hath prevailed, These are the standard bearers in our 
contending armies, the dwarfs and squires who carry 
the impresses of the giants or knights, dot born to fight 

3 | themselves, 
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me home with him, I had not been long at home, but 
one Sunday at church, (I shall never forget it) I saw a 
young neighbouring gentleman that pleased me hugely ; 
I liked him of all men I ever saw in my life, and 
to wish I could be as pleasing to him. "The very next 
day he came, with his father, a visiting to our house: 
we were left alone together with directions on both sides 
to be in love with one another; and in three weeks time 
we were married. I regained my former health and 
complexion, and am now as happy as the day is long. 
Now, Mr. Sec, I desire you would find out some name 
for these craving damsels, whether dignified or distin- 
guished under some or all of the following denomina- 
tions; to wit, Trasb-eaters, Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe- 
champer:, Cbalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, Coal-scranchers, 
Wall-peelers, or, Gravel-diggers : and, good Sir, do your 
utmost endeavour to prevent (by exposing) this unac- 
countable folly, so prevailing among the young ones of 
our sex, who may not meet with such —_ good 


| Juck as, Sir, 


Your constant reader, 
And very humble servant, is 
SABINA GREEN, + © 
2 Now, SABINA RENMTTRTE. 
: » 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1712. 


—— Inter strepit anser olores. 
VII. Aer. ix. 36. 
« He gabdles like a gooze, amider the owan-like quire.” 


DRYDEN, | 
— www as 
| AGAINST PREJUDICE. = — | 

N Oxford, July 14. 
MR, SPECTATOR, | 
* ACCORDING to a late inyitation in one of your 
papers to every man who pleases to write, I have sent 
you the following short Dissertation Ops the vice of 


being oh corn 
Your most humble servant.” 


Max is a $0ciable creature, and a lover of glory; 


whence it is, that when several persons are united in 


the same society, they are studious to lessen the repu- 
tation of others, in order to raise their own, The wise 
are content to guide the springs in silence, and rejoice 
in secret, at their regular progress. To prate and tri- 
umph, is the part allotted to the trifling and superficial. 
The geese were providentially ordained to save the capi- 
tol, Hence it is, that the invention of marks and de- 
vices to distinguish-parties, is owing to the beau and 
belles of this island. Hats moulded into different cocks 
and pinches, have long bid mutual defiance ; patches 


have been set against patches, in battle array; stocks 


have risen and fallen in proportion to head-dress; and 


peace or war been expected, as the white or the red hood 
hath prevailed. These are the standard · bearers in our 
contending armies, the dwarfs and squires who carry 
the impresses of the giants or Knights, * born to fight 

3 themselves, 
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themselres, but to prepare the way for the ensuing 
combat. | 
* It is a matter of wohder to reflect how far men of 


weak understanding and strong fancy are hurried by © | 


their prejudices, even to the believing that the whole 
body of the adverse party are a band of villains and de- 
mons. Foreigners complain that the English are the 
proudest nation under Heaven. Perhaps they too have 
their share; but be that as it will, general charges against 
bodies of men is the fault I am writing against. It 
must be owned, to our shame, that our common people, 
and most who have not travelled, have an irrational 
contempt for the language, dress, customs, and even the 
shape and minds of other nations Some men, other- 
wise of sense, have wondered that a great genius 
should spring out of Ireland; and think you mad in 
affirming, that fine odes have been written in Lapland. 
Ihe spirit of rivalship, which heretofore reigned in 
the two Universities, is extin&, and almost over be- 
twixt College and College. In parisbes and schools the 
thifst of glory still obtains. At the seasons of ſoot- 
ball and cock- fighting, these little republics re · assume 
their national hatred to each other. My tenant in the 
country is verily persuaded, that the parish of the ene- 
my hath not one honest man in it. Fy wh 
always hated satires against women, and satires 
against men: I am apt to suspect a stranger who laughs 
at the religion of The Faculty; my spleen rises at 4 
dull rogue, who is severe upon mayors and aldermen; 
and I was never better pleased than with a pfece of 
justice exectited upon the body of a Templar, who was 
very arch upon Parsons. OY : - 
The necessities of mankind require various employ- 
ments; and whoever excels in his province is worthy 
of praise. All men are not educated after the ame 
manner, nor have all the same talents. Those who are 
deficient deserve our compassion, and have a title to 


our assistance. All cannot be bred in the same place; 
OY F but 
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but in all places there arise, at different times, such 
persons as do honour to their Society, which may raise 
envy in little souls, but are * and cherished by 
generous spirits. . 
© It is certainly a great happiness to be educated in 
$ocieties of great and eminent men. Their instructions 
and examples are of extraordinary advantage. It is 
highly proper to instil such a reverence of the govern - 
ing persons, and concern for, the honour of the place, as 
may spur the growing members to worthy pursuits and 
honest emulation; but to swell young minds with vain 
thoughts of the dignity of their own brotherhood, -by 
debasing and vilifying all others, doth them a real in- 
jury, By this means 1 have found that their efforts 
have become Janguid, and their prattle irksome, as 
thinking it sufficient praise that they are children of 30 
illustrious and ample.a family. 1 should think it a 
surer as well as more generous method, to set before * 
the eyes of youth such persons as have made a noble 
progress in fraternities less talked of; which seems 
tacitly to reproach their sloth, who loll so heavily in the 
zeats of mighty improvement. Active spirits hereby 
would enlarge their notions; whereas, by a servile imi- 
tation of one, or perhaps two, admired men in their 
own body, they can only gain a secondary and deriva- 
tive kind of fame. These copiers of men, like those of 
authors or painters, run into affectations of some odd- 
ness, which perhaps was not disagreeable i in the original, 
but sits ungracefully on the narrow · souled transcriber. 
By such early corrections of vanity, while boys are 
growing into men, they will gradually learn not to cen- 
Sure superficially ; but imbibe those prifciples'of gene- 
ral kindness and humanity, which alone can make them 
easy to themselves, and beloved by others. 
Reflections of this nature have expanged all preju- 
dice out of my heart; insomuch, that though I am a firm 
protestant, I hope to see the pope mw cardinals without 
92 | violent 
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violent emotions ; and though I am naturally grave, 1 

8 to meet good company at Paris. 
Im, Sin, 

. Your humble servant.“ 


- 


MR. SPECTATOR, | 
II you are a general undertaker, and have, by 
your correspondence or self, an insight into most 
things; which makes me apply myself to you at present 
in the sorest calamity that ever befel man. My wife 
has taken something ill of me, and has not spoke one 
word, good or bad, to me, or any body in the family, 
since Friday was seven-night. What must a man do in 
that case? Your advice would be a great obligation to, 
Sin, N 
' Your most humble servant, 

RALPH THIMBLETON.* 


July 15th, 1713. 
MR, SPECTATOR, x 


* Warn you want a trifle to fill up a Paper, in insert - 
ing this you will lay an obligation on 

© Your humble servant, 

OLIVA? > 


- , DEAR OLIVA, 
Ir is but this moment I have had the happiness of 
knowing to whom Iam obliged for the present I received 
the second of April. I am heartily sorry it did not 
come to hand the day before; for I cannot but think it 
very hard upon people to lose their jest, that offer at 
one but once a year. I congratulate myself, however, 
upon the earnest given me of something further intend- 
ed in my favour; for I am told, that the man who is 
thought worthy by a lady to make a fool of, stands fair 
enough in her opinion to become one day her husband. 
Tin such time as I have the honour of being sworn, £ 
take leave to subscribe myself, 
Mae Dear Ol. IVA, 
Your fool elect, 
NICODEMUNCIO. 
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fishions, and ceremonies, which would have no place in 
it, were there but one Sex. Had our species no fe- 


what they are at present : their endeavours to please 
the opposite sex polishes and refines them out of those 


them upo pan modelling themselves, not according to the 
plans which they approve in their own opinions, but 


able to the female world. In a word, man would not 
only be an unhappy, but a rude unfigished / creature, 


make, 

Women, on the other ** are apt. themselves 
in every thing with regard to that ot half of reason 
able creatures, with whom they are here blended and 
confused: their thoughts are ever turned: upon appear- 


mile, with a design upon us; every feature of their 
faces, every part of their dress, is filled with snares and 
allurements. There would e 
VOL. vi. ie or 
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1 Fit and females, 
nature, and filled with several customs, 


males in it, men would be quite different creatures from 
manners which are mosf natural to them, and often gets. 


were he conversant with none but ws: his own 


ing amiable to the other tex; they talk, and move, and 


2 


according to those plans which they think are mod agroe- 
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or coquettes in the world, were e an animal 
as man. In short, it is the male that gives charms to 
womankind, that produces an air in their faces, a grace 
In their motions, a softness in their nn. 
cacy in their complexions,  , 

As this mutual regard between the two e sexes tends to 
the improvement of each of them; we may observe, 
that men are apt to degenerate into rough and brutal 
natures, who live as if there were no such things'as 
women in the world; as, on the contrary, women who 
have an indifference or aversion for their counterparts 
in human nature, are generally sour and unamiable, 1 
tish and censorijpus. 

I am led into this train of thoughts bya little manu- 
script which is lately fallen into my bands, and which 
I shall communicate to the reader, as I have done some 
other curious pieces of the same nature, 
troubling him with any enquiries about the author of it. 
It contains a summary account of two different states 
which bordered upon one another. The one was a 
commonwealth of Amazons, or Women without Men ;* 
the other was a republic of Males, that had not a 
Woman in their whole community. As these two 
states bordered upon one another, it was their way, it 
seems, to meet upon their frontiers at a certain season 
the year, where those among the men who had not made 
their choite in any former meeting, associated them- 
selves with particular women, whom they were uſter · 
wards obliged to look upon as their wives in every one 
of these yearly rencounters. The children that sprung 
from this alliance, if males, were sent to their respec- 
tive fathers; if females, continued with their mothers. 
By means of this anniversary carnival, which lasted 
about a week, the commonwealths were recruited from 
time to time, and supplied with their respective subjefts. 
These two states were engaged together in à perpe- 
tual league, offensive and defensive; 80 that if any fo- 


4 


reign: poteritate offered-to attack either of them, both 
the sees fell upon him at once, and quickly brought 
him to rn. It was remarkable» that for many ages 
this agreement continued jnviclable between the two 


states, nut wit hatanding as. was nid before, they were 
husbands and Wives but this' will not appeur to won- 


derful, if we eee ee ber - 
aboyr ae in v,r. 


In the account which apres Mele - 
public, there were several customs very remarkable. 


The men never shaved their beards, or pared their nails, 
above once in a twelvemanth, which was probably about 
the time of the great annual meeting upon their fron- 
tiers.” 1 Had the name df a minjater of atate in one part 
of their history, who was: fined for appearing too fre- 
quently im elean linen; end of x certain great general, 
who was turned out of his post for effeminagy, it having 
been proved upon him by several credible wituesses 
that he washed his face every morning. If any member 
of the commonwealth had a soft voice, a smooth face, 


or a 8upple behaviour, he was banished into the common=- 


wealth -of Females, where he was treated as a slave, 
dressed in petticoats, and set a spinning. They had no 
titles of honour among them, but such as denoted some 
bodily strength or perfection, as such an one the tall, 
zuch an one the sfocky, auch an one the gruff., Their 


public debates were generally managed with kicks and 


cuffs, insomuch that they often came from the council- 
table with broken duns, black eyes, and bloody noses. 
When they would reproach a man in the most bitter 
terms, they would tell him his teeth were white, ar 
that he had a fair skin, and a soft h The greatest 
man I meet with in their history, was. one who could 


lift five hundred . 15 
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* In Scotland there wad in the lace N i 
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pair of whiskers as kid never cher ates eren 
wealth before his time. These sccompliehmente it beeme 
- had rendered him 80 popular, that if he had not died 
very seasonably, it is thought he might have emlived 
the republic. Having made this short extract out of 
the history of the Male commionwealth; I chall look 
into the history of the neighbouring state, which con- 
sisted of Females; and if I find any thung in it, will 
Bowen ao the public. Ir ly it * 
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lery, aud as a testimony of his gratitude, beztowed the benehic: 


be, | Theclergyman was Mr. Ins RoBzxT5on, miticter of Loch. 
| rn hlands of Rosthire, a gentle man of great probuty 
„well known to tome of the most emi- 
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« When Tae fi with bloody billows roll'd ;- | 
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« Such az these in shining arms were teen, 
« umg. | 
a Such tb the field PrxTHriLitta led, . 
From the fierce virgia when the Grecians fled. 

« With such return'd triumphant from the war, 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty cr : 
They clash with manly force their moony abielda ; 
* YA Bans OE e | 
| DRYDEN, 


- 
- f 


HAVING carefully peymerd the tnimuieriptLmentioned. 
in my yesterday a paper, 40 far as it relates to the re- 
public of Women, I find in it several particulars which 

may very well deserve the reader's attention. 
The girls of quality, from six to twelve years old, 
were put to public schiools, where they learned to box . 
and play at cudgels, with several other zecomplishmente 
of the zame nature; 60 that nothing was more du 
than to zee a little miss returning 9 with a 
broken pate, or two or three teeth l 
head. e afterwards taught to ride the great 
23 © hore 
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horse, to shoot, dart or ling, and listed into several 
companies, in order to perfect themselves in military 
exercises. No Woman was to be married till she had 
killed her Man. The ladies of fashion used to play 
with young lions instead of Tap-dogs; and when they 
made any parties of diversion, instead of entertaining 
themselves at ombre and piquet, they would wreatle and 
pitch the bar for a whole afternoon together. Thete 
was never any such thing as &. blush seen, or.a.aigh | 
heard, in the common-wealth; - The Women never 
dressed hut to look terrible; to which end they would 
sometimes after a battle paint their cheeks with the blood 
of their enemies. For this reason likewise, the face 
which had the most scars was locked upon ab te most 
beautiful. If they found lace, jewels, ribbands, or any 
ornaments in silver or gold among the booty which they 
had taken, they used to dress their horses with it, but 
never entertained a thought of wearing it themselves. 
There were particular rights and privileges allowed to 
any member of the commonwealth, who was A mother t 
three daughters, The senate was made up of old wo- 
men ; for, by the laws of the country, none was to be a 
counsellor of state that was not past child-bearing. - 
| They used to boast their republic had continued four 
= thousand years, which is altogether improbable, unless 
| we may suppose, what I am very apt to think, that they 
measure their time by lunar years. 3 
There was u great revoliiffon brought about in this , 
Female Republic, by means of 4 heighbouring King, 
who had made war upon them Several" years with vari- 
ops success, and at length overthrew them im u very 
great battle. This defeat they àscyIbe to several cjLe; 
some say that the secretary of state, havlug been trou- 
bfed with the vapour, had committed some fatal mis- 
takes in several dispatches about that time. Others pre- 
tetid, that the first minister, belng big with'child; cou 
not attend the public uftulrs, 16 50 great an eH gent of 
sfate required: but this'] can give no manner of credit 
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to, — evirtr6diat a frnidahiont) winklar fa 
their government, which I have defore mentioned. My 
author gives the most probable reason of this great t- 


aster; for he affirms that the general was brought to bed, 


or (as others say) miscarried the very night before the 
battle: however it was, this single overthrow- obliged 
them to call in the Male Republic to their as$istahce; 
but notwithstanding their common efforts to repute the 
victorious enemy, the war continued for many yes - 
before they could eytirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which both  8exes passed "together, 
made them so well acquainted with one another, that at 
the end of the war they did not care for parting. In the 


beginning of it they lodged in separate camps, | but aſter- 


wards, as they grew more familiar,” RY Fes their 
tents promiscuounly. 

From'this time, the armies being checkered with both 
texes, they polished apace. The men used to invite 
their-fellow · soldiers into their quarters, and would dress 


their tents with flowers and boughs for their reception. 
If they chanced to like one more than another, they 


would be cutting her name in the table, or chalking out 
her figure upon a wall, or talking of her in a kind of 


rapturous language, which by degrees improved into 


verse and sonnet. These were as the first rudiments of 
architecture, painting, and poetry, among this savage 
people. After any advantage over the enemy, both 
5exes used to jump together, and make a clattering with 
their words and shields, for joy, which in a few years 
produced several regular tunes and set dances. | 

As the two armies romped together upon these occa- 
sions, the women complained of the thick bushy beards _ 
and long nails of their confederates, who thggeupon 
took care to prune themselves into such figures as were 
most pleasing to their friends and allies, | 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, the 
men would make a present of every thing that was rich 
and showy to the women whom they most admired, and 
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would n necks, or heads, or arms of 
their mistresses, with any thing which they thought ap · 
peared gay or pretty, The women observing that the 
men took delight in looking upon them when they 
were adorned with such trappings and gewgaws, set 
their heads at work to find-out new inventions, and to 
outshine one another in all councils of war or the like 
_ 8olemn meetings. On the other hand, the men observ- 
ing how the women's hearts were set upon finery, be- 
gun to embellish themselves, and look as agreeably as 
they could in the. eyes of their associates In short, 
after a few years conversing together, the women had 
learnt to smile, and the men to ogle, the women guy 
soft, and the men lively. 

Whea they had thus insensibly formed one another, 
upon finishing of the war, which concluded with an 
entire conquest of their common enemy, the colonels in 
one army married the colonels in the other; the captains 
in the same manner took the captains to their wives: 
the whole body of common soldiers were matched after 
the example of their leaders. By this means the two 
republics incorporated with one another, and became the 
most flourishing and polite government in the part of 
mmm 0 | 2 
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ON THE RIDING HABITS OF labs. 
MOST of the papers I give the public are written on 
zubjects that never vary, but are for ever fixed and im- 
mutable. Of this kind are all my more serious essays 


and discourses; but there is another gort of speculations, 
which ] consider as occasional papers, that take their rise 

from the folly, extravagance, and caprice, of the present 
age. For I look upon myself as one set to watch the 


manners and behaviour of my countrymen and con- 


tem poraries, and to mark down every absurd fashion, ridi- 
culous custom, or affected form of speech that makes its 
appearance in the world, during the course of my specula - 
tions, The petticoat no sooner begun to g well, but I ob- 
served its motions. The party - patches had not time to 
muster themselves before I detected them. I had intelli- 
gence of the coloured hood the very first time it appeared 
in a public assembly. I migh re mention several other 
the like contingent suhjects, upon a which I have bestowed 
distinct papers. By this means I have 80 effefually 
quashed those irregularities which gave occasion to em, 
that I am afraid posterity will scarce have a sufficient 
idea of them to relish those discourses which were in 

2 no 
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no little vogue at the time when they were written: 
They will be apt to think that the fashions and customs 
I attacked were some fantastic conceits of my own, and 
that their great grandmothers could not be so whimsical 
28 J have represented them. For this reason, when 1 
think on the figure my several volumes of Speculations 
will make about a hundred years hence, I consider them 
as 80 many pieces of old plate, where 0 were will 
be regarded, but the fashion lost. 
Among the several female 3 1 have al. 
ready taken notice of, there is one which still keeps its 
ground. I mean that of the ladies who dress themselves 
in a hat and feather, a riding coat and a perriwig, or at 
least tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, in imitation of 
the smart part of the opposite sex. As in my yesterday's 
paper I gave an account of the mixture of two sexes in 
one common wealth, I shall here take notice of this mix · 
tute of two sexes in one person. I have already shewn 
my dislike of this immodest custom mote that onee; 
but in contempt of every thing I have hitherto said, Tam 
informed that the highways about this great eity are till 
very much infested with these female cavaliers., 
I remember when I was at my friend Sir Roorn DE 
Covenrtty's about this time twelve-month, an eques- 
trian lady of this order appeared upon the plains which 
lay at a distance from his house. I was at that time 
walking in the fields with my old friend; and as his 
tenants ran out on every side to see so strunge a sight, 
Sir Roczr asked one of them who came by us, what it 
was? To which the country fellow replied, *Tis # gen- 
tlewoman, saving your worship's presence, in a coat 
and hat. This produced great deal of mitt ut the 
Knight's house, where we had a story at the same 
of another of his tenants, who meeting this gentleman- 
like lady on the high-way, was asked by her whether that 
was Coverley-Hall ? the honest man, seeing only the 
male part of the querisk, replied, Pl Str; _ wo the 


zecond question, whether Sir Ron Dr CovrnLEy was 


coat, he changed his note into No, Madam. 


Had one of these hermuphrodites appeared in Jy- 
vIxAL's days, with what an indignation should we have 


have represented her in « riding habit, 46 a greater 
monster than the centaur. He would hive called for 
tacrifices of purifying waters, to expiate the appearance 
of such a prodigy, He would have involſed the shades 
of PoxrTra and Lucas TIA, to see into what the * 
ladies had transformed themselves. 10 By. 


For my dn part, I um * 


greater tenderness, and have all along made use of the 
most gentle methods to bring them off from any little 
extravagance into which they have sometimes unwarily 
fallen, I think it however absolutely neceszary to keep 
up the partition between the two-eexes,'and to take 


makes upon the other. I hope therefore I hall not 
hear any more complaints on this subject. I am sure 
my she-diseiples who peruse these my daily lectures, 
have profited but little by them, if they are capable of 
giving into such an amphibious dress. This I should 
not have mentioned, had I not lately met one of these 
my female readers in Hyde-Park, who looked upon me 
vith » maceulind acenrance; aol cocked her hat full in 
my face. 


For my part; I have one general key to the behaviour. 


of the fair sex. When I see them singular in any part 
of their dress, I conclude it is n hoon some evil 
intention; and therefore quettion not but the design of 
this strange fashion is to smite more effeRually their 
male beholders. Now to set them right in this particular, 
I would fain have them consider with themselves, whe- 
ther we are not more likely to be struck by a figure en- 
tirely female, than with such au one as we may see every 


day in our glasses. Or, if they please, let them reflect | 


3 F upon 


a married man ? eee 25 


teen her described by that excellent satytist ! He would 


notice of the smallest ericroachments” which the one 


upon their own hearts, and think how they would be 


/ 
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affected should they meet a man on horseback, in his 


| breeches and jack-boots, and at the 8ame time n | 
up in a commode and a nightraile. 


I must observe that this fashion was first of all 


: to us from France, a country which has infected all the 
nations of Europe with its levity. I speak not this in 


derogation of a whole people, having more than once 
found fault with those general reflections which strike 
at kingdoms or common wealths in the gross; a piece of ' 
cruelty, which an ingenious writer of our on com- 
pares to that of CaLieuia, who wished the Roman 
people had all but one neck, that he might behead them 
at a blow. I shall therefore only remark, that as liveli- 


ness and assurance are in a peculiar manner the quali» 


fications of the French nation, the same habits-and 
customs will not give the same offence to that people, 
which they produce among those of our own country. 
Modesty is our distinguishing character, as vivscity is 
theirs: and when this our national virtue appears in that 


female beauty, for which our British ladies are cele - 


brated above all others in the universe, it makes up the 
most amiable ohject that the eye of man can possibly 
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BRING a deren of inentiable; ans I could not 
forbear going on Wednesday last to a place of no amall vl 
renown for the gallantry of the lower otder of Britons, . I; 
to the Bear-garden at Hockley in the Hole; Where (s 
a whitish brown paper, put into my hand in the street, | 

informed me) there was to be a trial of kill to be exhi- 

bited between two masters of the noble science of de- 
fence, at two of the clock precisely. I was not alittle | 


chaos wth Op PEP EI wh. \ 
ran thus: 7 


- : 
2 * 


« Jause Mun Serjeant,. Clem ends 
frontiers, of Portugal) master of the noble science of de- 
fence, hearing in most places where I have been of the 
great fame of Tiuornv Buck, of London, master of the 
taid science, do invite him to meet me, and exercise at 


the several weapons following, via. & 
Back sword, * Single Single falchion, 5 | 
Sword and dagger, hy of falchions, . - + 


If the generous ardour in Jauzs MitLex to diepute 
the reputation of T1worn'y Bucx, had something re- 
zembling the old heroes of romance, Tinorar Bucx 

| mama hr re TT hw 
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ding a little 8 at ad 99 and 52 
ing to cendescend to fight Jauzs Mitre, not in regard 

to M11tts himself, but in that, as the fame went about, 
he had fought Parxes, of Coventry. Nas ag 

of the combat ran in these words: 

I Tinorny Buck, of Clare- Market, master of the 
noble science of defence, hearing he did fight Mr. 
Panxes, „of Coventry, will not fail (God willing) to 
meet this fair inviter at the time. and place appointed, 


En Ty and no favour. | 6 
| tage * n Regin 2. 
— —_— | 


1 shall not here look back on the speRacles of the 
Greeks and Romans of this kind, but must believe this 
custom took its rise from the ages of —_— 
from those who loved one woman 80 well, that 
hated all men and women else; from those who 
fight you, whether you were or not of their mind : from 
those who demanded the combat of their contempors- 
Ties, both for admiring their mistress or Jiscommentding 
her. I cannot therefore but lament,” that the terrible 
part of the ancient fight i is preserved when the amorous 
side of it is forgotten. We have retained the barbarity, 
but lost the gallantry of the old-combatants. I could 
wish, methinks, these gentlemen had consulted me in the 
promulgation of the conflict. I'was' obliged by a fair 
young maid, whom I understood to be called ETA 
| PaerToN, daughter of the keeper of the garden, with a 
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«On iy je gem cud Cm vs 
| following 1 
* To the — of Mr. Joun 1 a native of this 
city; he was a man of 4 mild d xr by 
who, my baving fought. $59 butt dettles i 2 the parts 
E with honour and applause, at length "= e stage, 
sheathed his word, and with Christian resignation, syþmitted 0 
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form's Eke, the general repreventative of the lady 
fought for, and from her beauty the proper AMABILLGS 
on these occasiony, It would have run better in the 
challenge, I Jause Mitten, Serjeant, who have tra- 
velled party abroad, and came last from the frontiers of 
Portugal, far the love of ETA ATU PMA, do 2. 
tert, that the aid ELiganzru is the fairest of women 
Then the answer ; I TixorTur Buck, who have staid / 
in Great, Britain during all the war in foreign parta, ſor 
the sake of Susanya Pacs, do deny that ELs ana 
Paxsroy is 80 fair. as the said SSN Pacs.. Let 
SUSANNA Po look on, and I desire of J- MILLE 
no favour. 

This would give the. battle quite another turn; and a 
proper station for the ladies whose complexion was dis- 
puted by the sword, would animate the disputants with 
a more gallant incentive than the expeQation of money 
from the spectators; though I would not have that neg- 
lected, but thrown to that fair one whose lover was * 
proved by the donor. 

Vet, considering the thing wants euch amendments, 
it was carried with great order; Janes Mrz came 
on first ; preceded hy two disabled drummers, to she w, 
suppose, that the pro of maimed bodies did not 
in the teast deter him. There ascended with the daring 
M1LLER a gentleman, whase name I could not learn, 
with a dogged air, as unsatisfied that he was not princi- 
pal. This son of anger lowered at the whole assembly, 
and weighing himself as he marched around from side to 
Side, with a stiff knee and shoulder, he gave intimations 
of the purpose he smothered till he saw the issue of the 
encounter. Mi had a blue ribbon tied round the 
word arm; which ornament I conceive to be the remain 
of that custom of wearing a mistress s faygur on "_ 
occasions of old. 

MiLLzs is a man of ix for eight e height, of 


* It is wid ne that this 
oO was ae . — evength, : aid * 


a kind but bold spe, well fachioned; and ready of his 
| limbs ; and such readiness as spoke his ease in them 
was obtained from a habit of motion in military exer- 


7 The expectation of the speRators was now almost at 
its height, and the croud pressing in, several active per- 
tons thought they were placed rather according to their 
fortune than their merit, and took it in their heads to prefer 
themselves from the open area or pit, to the galleries. 
The dispute between desert and property brought many 
to the ground, and raised others in proportion to the 
highest seats by turns, for the space of ten minutes, till 
Tixoruy Bycx came on, and the whole assembly giv- 
ing up their digputes, turned their eyes upon the cham- 
pions. Thien it was that every man's affe ction turned 
| to one or the other irresistibly. A judicious gentleman 
2 | near me $aid, „I could, methinks, be Mirren“ $econd, 
* but I had rather have Bucx for mine. Mi1LLza had an 
oF audacious look, that took the eye; Buex, « perfe@com- 
posure, that engaged the judgment. 'Bvcx came on in 
plain coat, and kept all his air till the instant of enga- 
| ging; at which time he undressed to his shirt, his arm 
3 adorned with a bandage of red ribbon. No one can de- 
5 scribe the sudden concern in the whole assembly i the 
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an excellent soldier; that he was promoted, and roze to be a 
yang in that capacity was very useful in the year 1746 * 
& 8. ; . N N f 
In the reign of GEO II. when it was to levy 
those independent companies of Highlanders, which were afer- 
55 ' wards embodied, and compoted the 424 "regiment, his Majesty 
| having heard much of the stature and prowess of the Highlanders, 
wished to see some of them. Three n were. brought to 


him, all like Serjeant MILLER, of a height almost gigantic, and 
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most tumultuous croud in nature was as still and as 
much engaged as if all their lives depended on the first 
blow. The combatants met in the middle of the 8toge, 
and shaking hands as removing all malice, they retired 
with much grace to the extremities of it; from. whence 
they immediately faced about, and approached each other, 
M1LLER with a heart full of resolution, Bucs, with a 
watchful untroubled countenance; Bucs: regarding 
principally his own defence, M1LLzs chiefly thoughtful 
of anngying his opponent. It is not easy to deseribe 


| the many escapes and imperceptible defences between 


two men of quick eyes and ready limbs; but Mizzxn's 
heat laid him open to the rebuke of the calm Byox, by 
a large cut on the forehead, * Much effusion of blood 
covered his eyes in a moment, and the huzzas of the 
croud un btedly.quickened the anguish., The sssem- 
bly was divided into parties upon their different ways of 
fighting; while a. poor nymph, in one of the galleries 


apparently suffered for MILLER, and burst into a flood 
of tears, As soon as his wound was. wrapped up, he 


came on again with a little rage, which still dizabled 
him further. But what brave man can be wounded into 
more patience and caution ? The next was a warm eager 


onset, which ended in a decisive stroke on the left leg of 


Mitts, The lady in the gallery, during this second 
itrife, covered her face; and for my part, I could not 
keep my thoughts from being mostly employed on the 
consideration of her unhappy circumstance that moment, 
hearing the clash of swords, and apprehending life. ar 
victory concerned her lover in every blow, but not dar- 
ing to satisfy herself on whom th fell. The wound 
was exposed to the view of all who could delight in it, 
and sewed up on the stage. The a second of MILLER 
declared at this time, that he would that day fortnight 
fight Mr. Buck at the same weapons, declaring himself 
the master of the renowed Gorman ; but Bucs denied 
IE and assert- 

vox. VI, 4 ing 
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ing that he himself had taught that champion, accepted 
the challenge. 

There is something in nature very unaccountable on 
such occasions, when we see the people take a certain 
painful gratification in beholding these encounters. Is 
it cruelty that administers this sort of delight? Or is it 
a pleasure which is taken in the exercise of pity ? It was, 
- methought, pretty remarkable, that the business of the 
day being a trial of skill, the popularity did not run $0 
high as one would have expected on the side of Buck. 
Is it that people's passions have their rise in self-love, 
and thought themselves (in spite of all the courage they 
had) liable to the fate of M1LLes, but could not 80 
easily think themselves qualified like Buck ? 

TvLLy speaks of this custom with less horror than 
one would expect, though he confesses it was much 
abused in his time, and seems directly to approve of it 
under its first regulations, when criminals only fought 
before the people. Crudele gladiatorum speAaculum et 
inbumanum nonnullis videri solet ; et haud scio annon ita 

sit ut nunc fit: cam verd sontes ferro depugnabanit, auri- 
Bus fortasse multa, oculis quidem nulla, poterat esse fortiore 
contra dolorem et mortem disciplina.“ The shews of gla- 
diators may be thought barbarous and inhuman, and I 
know not but it is so as now practised; but in those 
times, when only criminals were combatants, the ear 
perhaps might receive many better instructions, but it is 
impossible that any thing which affects our eyes, ould 
fortify us 80 well against pain and death. 


T. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 22, 1718. 


Tune pound hav facias Tune die — — 
Imperitos rerum, eductos libers, in fraudem illicis ? 
Sollicitando & pollicitando eorum animos laftas ? - 
Ac meretricios amores nuptiis conglutinas ? \ 
TER. AND, ACT, v. se. 4+ 


« Shall you escape with impunity z you who lay nares for young 
men, of liberal education, but unacquainted with the world ; 
« allure them by importunity and promises, and patch up their 
« amours with harlots into a marriage. | 

Eu AAAAAAAADADAIAIIAADAAA A TT In 

CHARACTERS OF DIFFERENT WOMEN, 


THE ather day passed by me in her chariot a lady 
with that pale and wan complexion, which we $ome- 
times see in young people, who are fallen into sorrow, 
and private anxiety of mind, which antedate age and 
sickness. It is not three years ago, since ae was gay, 
*iry, and a little towards libertine in her carriage; but 
methought, I easily forgave her that little insolence, 
which she so severely pays for her in her present con- 
dition. FLAVv1LLA, of whom I am speaking, is married 
to a zullen fool with wealth. Her beauty and merit are 
lost upon the dolt, who is insensible of perfection in any 
thing, Their hours together are either painful or in- 
sipid. The minutes she =P to herself in his absence 
are not sufficient to give vent at her eyes, to the grief 
and torment of his last conversation. This poor crea- 
ture was sacrificed with a temper (which under the cul - 
tivation of a man of sense, would have made themost 
agreeable companion) into the arms of this loathsome 
yoke-fellow by SzMPRONIA. * is a good lady, 
whs supports herself in an 2 by con- 

R 2 tracting 
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tracting friendship with rich young widows, and maids 
of plentiful fortunes at their own disposal, and bestowing 
her friends upon worthless indigent fellows; on the 
bother side, she ensnares inconsiderate and rash youths 
of great estates into the arms of vicious women. For 
this purpose, she is accomplished in all the arts which 
can make her acceptable at impertinent visits; she 
knows all that passes in every quarter, and is well ac- 
quainted with all the favourite servants, busy-bodies, 
dependants, and poor relations of all persons of con- 
dition in the whole town, At the price of a good sum 
of money, SEMPRONIA, by the instigation of FLA- 
VILLA's mother, brought about the match for the daugh- 
ter; and the reputation of this, which is apparently, in 
point of fortune, more than FLAvILLA could expect, has 
gained her the visits and frequent attendance of the 
croud of mothers, who had rather see their children 
miserable in great wealth, than the happiest of the race 
of mankind in a less conspicuons. state of life, — 
When SEMPRONIA is so well acquainted with a woman's 
temper and circumstances, that she believes marriage 
would be acceptable to her, and advantageous to the 
man who shall get her, her next step is to look out for 
some one, whose condition has some secret wound in 
it, and wants a sum, yet, in the eye of the world, not 
unsuitable to her. If such is not easily had, she imme- 
Hately adorns a worthless fellow with what estate she 
thinks convenient, and adds as great a share of good hu- 
mour and sobriety as is requisite. After this is settled, 
no importunities, arts, and deviees are omitted, to hasten 
the lady to her happiness. In the general, indeed, she 
is a person of so strict justice, that she marries a poor 
gallant to a rich wench, and a moneyless girl to a man 
of fortune. But then she has no manner of conscience 
in the disparity, when she has a mind to impose a poor 
rogue for one of an estate; she has no remorse in add- 
ing to it, that he is illiterate, ignorant, and unfashioned; 
but makes theee imperſeRions arguments of the truth of 
1 0 4 
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his wealth; and will, on auch an occasion, with a 
very. grave face, charge the people of condition with 
negligence in the education of their children. Ex- 
ception being made t'other day against an ignorant 


booby of her own clothing, whom she was putting off 


for a rich heir, Madam,” said he, you know there 


is no making of P | 


attend their books.” 

SEMPRONLA, by these * is loaded with e 
importuned for her acquaintance, and admired by those 
who do not know the first taste of life, as a woman of 
exemplary good breeding. But sure, to murder and rob 
are less injquities, than to raise profit by abuses as ir- 
reparable as taking away life ; but more grievous, as 
making it lastingly unhappy. To rob a lady at play of 
half her fortune, is not 80 ill af giving the whole and 
herself to an unworthy husband. But SzMyRoN1A can 
administer consolation to an unhappy fair at home, by 
leading her to an agreeable gallant elsewhere. She 


then can preach the general condition of all the married 


world, and tell an unexperienced young woman the me- 
thods of softening her affliction, and laugh at her im- 
plicity and want of knowledge, with an Oh! — 
you will know better.” . 

The wickedness of A0 one would think, 
should be superlative; but I cannot but esteem that of 
zome parents. equal to it; I mean auch as aacrifice the 


greatest endowments and qualifications to base bargains. ' 


A parent who forces a child of a liberal and i 
spirit into the arms of a clown or a blockhend, obliges 
her to a crime too odious for a name. It is in a degree 
the unnatural conjunction of rational and brutal beings. 
Yet what is there so common, as the destowing an ac. 
complished woman with such a disparity ? And I could 
name crouds who lead miserable lives for want of know- 
ledge in their parents, of this maxim, that good sense 
and good nature always go together, That which is 
attributed to fools, and called good nature, is only an 
a3 inability 
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inability 1 observing what is faulty, which turns, in 


marriage, into a suspicion of every thing as such, from a 
consciousness of that inability. 
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© ] am entirely of your opinion with relation to , the 
Equestrian FeMALEs, who affect both the masculine and 
feminine air at the same time; and cannot forbear 
making a presentment against another order of them, 
who grow very numerous and powerful; and since our 
language is not very capable of good compound words, 
I must be contented to call them only. the Naked 
Sbouldered. These beauties are not contented to make 
Lovers wherever they appear, but they must make 
rivals at the same time. Were you to see Garry 
walk the Park at high mall, you would expect those who 
followed her and those who met her would immediately 
draw their swords for her. T hope, Sir, you will provide 
for the future, that women may stick to their faces for 
doing any further mischief, and not allow any but di- 
rect traders in beauty to expose more than the fore part 
of the neck, unless you please to allow this after-game 
to those who are very defective in the charms of the 
countenance. I can say, to my sorrow, the present 
practice is very unfair, when to look back is death; and 
it may be said of our deauties, as a great poet did of 
bullets, 


158 They kill and wound like Pauls u be- 


cI eit this to your animadversion ; and am for the 
little while I have left 


Your humble vent, 
The languishing | 
: f PP PHILANTHUS' 
r. s. Suppose you mended my letter, and made a 
simile about the Porcupine ; but I submit that _ 
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CREFCH, 
ts, "ON PASSIONATENKSS, IP | 
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Ir is a very GOmmen expression, That zuch 2 

very good-natured, but very passionate. The expres» 

Sion, indeed, is very good-natured,, to allow passionate 

people so much quarter; but I think.a Passionate Man 

deserves the least indulgence imaginable. It is said, it 

is soon over; that is, all the mischief he does is quickly + | 
dispatched, which, I think, is no great recommenda- 
tion to favour, I haye known one of those Goad-na® . | 
tured passionate Men sa, in a mixed company, even to 

his own wife or child, such things as the most inve- 

terate enemy of his family would not have spoken, even 

in imagination. It is certain that quick sensibility is ' 
inseparable from a ready understanding: but why should — 

not that good understanding call to itself all its force om | 

such occasions, to master that sudden inclination to | | 
anger? One of the greatest souls now in the world“ is 

the most 8ybje& by nature to anger, and yet so famous f 
for a conquest of himself this way, that be is the known | 
example when you talk of temper and command of a * 
man's self. To contain the spirit of anger, is the wor- 

thiest discipline we can put ourselves to. When a man 
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Lord SOMERS. 


has made any progress this way, a frivolous fellow i in 

- passion, is to him as conemptible as a froward child. Tt 
ought to be the study of every man, for his own quiet 
and peace. When he stands combustible and ready to 
flame upon every thing that touches him, life is as uneasy 
to himself as it is to all about him.  SyYxcrorus leads, 
of all men living, the most ridiculous life; he is ever 
offending, and begging pardon. If his-man enters the 
room without what he was sent for,---« That blockhead,” 
begins he Gentlemen, I ask your pardon, but ger- 
vants now-a days' The wrong plates are laid, they 
are thrown into the middle of the room; his wife stands 
by in pain for him, which he sees in her face, and an- 
swers as if he had heard all she was thinking: Why? 
what the devil! Why don't you take care to give orders 
in these things?” His friends eit down to a tasteless 
plenty of every thing, every minute expecting new 
insults from his impertinent passions. In a word, to eat 
with, or visit Syscrxoyrvs, is no other than going to see 
him exercise his family, exercise their ann and = 
own anger. 

It is monstrous that the shame and confusion in which 
this good-natured angty man must needs behold bie 
friends, white he thus lays about him, does not give him 
so much reflection as to create an amendment. This i 
the most scandalous disuse of reason imaginable; all the 
harmless part of him is no more than that of a buli-dog; 
| they are tamę no longer than they are offended. © One 
of these good-natured angry men shall, in an instant, 
asse mble together so many allusions to secret circum- 
stances, as are enough to dissolve the peace of all tho 
families and friends he is acquainted with, in a quarter 
of an hour, and yet the next moment be the best natured 
man in the world. If you would see passion in its pu- 
rity, without mixture of reason, behold it represented 
in a mad herb, drawn by a mad poet. Nar. Lxx makes 


his ALEXANDER 55 thus? 


« Art VERT: —— renh | 
Or I vill blow you up like dust! Avaunt! 


FF 
Eternal discord 


N disdain and indignation | 

Tear my 8woln breast, make way for fire and tempeat. 
My brain is burst, debate and reason quench'd $ 
The storm is up, and my hot bleeding heart 
Splits with the rack, while pastions, like the wind, 
tr rern renturts- © =p 8 


Every passionate fellow i in town talks half the day with 
as little consistency, and threatens things as much out 
of his power. 

The next disagreeable person to the outrageous Gentle- 
man, is one of a much lower order of anger, and he is 
wheat we commonly call a peevish Fellow, A Peevish 
Fellow is one who has some reason in himself for bei 
out of humour, or has a natural incapacity for deligh 
and therefore disturbs all who are happier than himself 
with pislies aud pshaws, or other well-bred interjeRions, 
at every thing that is said or done in his presence. 
There should be physic mixed in the food of all which 
these fellows eat in good company. This degree of 
anger passes, forsooth, for a delicacy of judgment, that 
wen't admit of being easily pleased; but none above 
the character of wearing a peevish man's livery, ought 
to bear with all his ill manners. All things among men 
of sense and condition should pass the censure, and have 
the protection of the eye of reason. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual humour, 
whim, -or particularity of behaviour, by any who do 
not wait upon him for pread. Next to the peevish fel- 
low is the Snarier. This gentleman deals mightily in 
what we call the irony ; and as those sort of people 
exert themselves most against those below them, you 
zee their humour best, in their talk to their ser- 
vants. That is vo like you, You we a fle fellow, 

Thou 


% 
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Thou art the quickest head-piece, and the like. One 

would think the hectoring, the storming, the sullen, and 
all the different species and subordinations of the angry 
should be cured, by knowing they live only as pardoned 
men; and how pitiful is the condition of being only 
suffered! But I am interrupted by the pleasantest scene 
of anger and the disappointment of it that I have ever 
known, which happened while, I was yet writing, and 
I overheard as I sat in the back-room at a French book- 


- geller's, There came into the shop a very learned man 


with an erect solemn air; and though a person of great 


Parts otherwise, slow in understanding any thing which 


makes against himself. The composure of the faulty 
man, and the whimsical perplexity of him that was 
justly angry, is perfectly new, After turning over 
many volumes, said the seller to the buyer. “ Sir, you 
know I have long asked you to send me back the first 
volume of French Sermons I formerly lent you;“ Sir, 
said the chapman, I have often looked for it, but cannot 
find it; it is certainly lost, and I know not to whom I 
lent it, it is so many years ago.“ Then, Sir, here is 
the other volume; I'll send you home that, and please 


to pay for both.” My friend, replied he, canst thou be 


so senseless as not to know that one volume is as imper- 
fect in my library as in your shop. © Yes, Sir, but it is 
you have lost the first volume; and, to be short, I will 
be paid.” Sir, answered the chapman, you are a young 
man, your book is lost; and learn by this little loss to 
bear much greater adversities, which you must expect to 
meet with. Yes, I'll bear when I must, but I have 
not lost now, for I say you have it, and shall pay me.” 
Friend, you grow warm, I tell you the book is lost; and 
I foresee, in the course even of a prosperous life, that 
you will meet afflictions to make you mad, if you can- 
not bear this trifle. “ Sir, there is, in this case, no 
need of bearing, for you have the book.” I say, Sir, I 
have not the book; but your passion will not let 4a 


4 
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hear enough to be informed that I have it not. Learn 
resignation of yourself to the distresses of this liſe: 
nay do not fret and fume; it is my duty to tell you, 
that you are of an impatient spirit, and an impatient 
spirit is never without woe. Was ever any thing 
like this ? Yes, Sir, there have been many things like 
this : the loss is but a trifle, but your temper is wanton, 
and incapable of the least pain ; therefore let me advise 


you, be patient, the book is lost, but * not you for that 
reason lose yourself. 


r. 
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Ei narrata ſerunt alio : mensuraque ficti * 
che et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auQor, | 10 
00 l. — 37. 
9 Some tel what they have hedrd, or tales derkesz 
Fach fiction still improv'd with added lies. _ 


hs ON REPORT, 
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OVID describes the Palace of Fame as situated in the 
very centre of the universe, and perforated with so many 
windows as gave her the sight of every thing that was 
done in the heavens, in the earth, and in the sea. The 
structure of it was contrived in so aq;nirable a manner, 
that it echoed every word which was spoken in thre 
whole compass of nature; 80 that the Palace, says the 
poet, was always filled with a confused hubbub of low, 
dying sounds, the voices being almost spent and worn 
out before they arrived at this general rendezvous of 
speeches and whispers. 

I consider courts with the same regard to the govern- 
ments which they superintend, as Ovip's Palace of Fame 
with regard to the universe. The eyes of a watchful 
minister run through the whole people. There is scarce 
a murmur or complaint that does not reach his ears. 
They have news gatherers and intelligencers distributed 
into their several walks and quarters, who bring · in their 
respective quotas, and make them acquainted with the 
discourse and conversation of the whole kingdom or 
commonwealth where they are employed. The wisest 
of kings, alluding to these invisible and unsuspected spies, 
who are planted by kings and rulers over their fellow - 
citizens, as well as to those voluntary informers that 
5 are 


are buzzing about the ears of à great man, and making 
their court by such secret methods of intelligence, has 
given us a very, prudent caution: “ Curse not the king, 
no not in thy thought, and curse not the rich in thy bed- 
chamber; for a bird of the air «hall carry the voice, and 
that which hath wings shall tell the matter. 

As it is absolutely 
other people's eyes, they should take particular care to 
do it in such a manner, that it may not bear too hard on 
the person whose life and conversation are enquired into. 
A man who is capable of 80 infamoius a calling as that 
of a spy, is not very much to be relied upon. He can 


have no great ties of honour, or checks of conscience, 


to restrain him in those covert evidences, where the 
person accused has no opportunity of vindicating him- 
self. He will de more industrious to carry that which 
is grateful than that which is true, There will be no 
occasion for him if he does not hear and see things worth 


discovery; 80 that he naturally inflames every word and 


circumstance, aggravates what is faulty, perverts what 
is good, aud misrepresents what is indifferent. Nor is 
it to be doubted but that such ignominious wretches let 
their private passions into these their clandestine infor- 
mations, and often wreck their particular spite and ma- 
lice against the person whom, they are set to watch. It 
is a pleasant scene enough, which an Italian author de- 
zeribes between a s and a cardinal ho employed him. 
The cardinal is represented as minnting downevery thing 
that is told bim. The spy begins with a low voice, 
Such an one, the advocate, whispered to one of his friends, 
within my hearing, that your eminence was à very great 
poltron; and after having given his patron time to take 
it down, adds, that another called him a mercenary ras- 
cal in a public conversation. The. cardinal replies, Very 
well, and bids him go dn. The sp proceeds, and loads 
dim with reports of the came nature, till the cardinal 
rises in great wrath, calls him Wr 4 
kicks him out of the room. dr. ee 


It 
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It is observed of great and heroic minds, that they 
have not only shewn a particular disregard to those un- 
merited reproaches which have been cast upon them, 


but have been altogether free from that impertinent cu- 
riosity of enquiring after them, or the poor revenge of 
' regenting them. The histories of ALzxanDer and 
Cs ax are full of this kind of instances. Vulgar souls 
are of a quite contrary character. Dionysvs, the ty- 
rant of Sicily, had a dungeon which was a very curious 
piece of architecture; and of which, as I am informed, 
there are still to be seen some remains in that island. It 
was called Diownys1vs's Ear, and built with several little 
windings and labyrinths, in the form of a real ear. The 
structure of it made it a kind of whispering place, but 
such a one as gathered the voice of him who spoke into 
a funnel which was placed at the very top of it. The 
tyrant used to lodge all his state criminals, or those whom 
he supposed to be engaged together in any evil designs 
upon him, in this dungeon. He had at the same time 
an apartment over it, where he used to apply himself 
to the funnel, and by that means overheard every thing 
that was whispered in the dungeon. I believe one may 
venture to affirm, that a CSA or an ALEXANDER would 
have rather died by the treason, than have used such dis- 
ingenuous means for the detecting of it. 

A man who in ordinary life is very inquisitive after 
every thing which is spoken ill of him, passes his time 
but very indifferently. He is wounded by every arrow 
that is shot at him, and puts it in the power ofevery in- 
significant enemy to disquiet him. Nay, he will suffer 
from what has been said of him, when it is forgotten by 
those who said or heard it. For this reason I could never 
bear one of those officious friends, that would be telling 
every malicious report, every idle censure that passed 
upon me. The tongue of man is so petulant, and his 
thoughts so variable, that one should not lay too great 
a stress upon any present speeches and opinions. Praise 


and obloquy — * frequently out of the _ 
mou 
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mouth upon the same person, and upon the same occa- 
sion. A generous enemy will sometimes bestow com- 
mendations, as the dearest friend cannot sometimes re- 
frain from speaking ill, The man who is indifferent in 
either of these respects, gives his opinion at random, 
and praises or disapproves as he finds himself in humour. 

I shall conclude this Essay with part of a character, 
which is finely drawn by the Earl of Cranrenpox, in 
the first book of his history, and which gives us the 
lively picture of a great man teazing himself with an 
absurd curiosity. * 

He had not that application and submission, and 
reverence for the queen as might have been expected 
from his wisdom and breeding; and often crossed her 
pretences and desires with more rudeness than was na- 
tural to him. Yet he was impertinently solicitous to 
know what her majesty said of him in private, and what 
resentments she had towards him. And when by some 
confidents, who had their ends upon him from those of- 
fices, he was informed of some bitter expressions fallen 
from her majesty, he was so exceedingly afflicted and 
tormented with the sense of it, that sometimes by pas- 
sionate complaints and representations to the king ; some- 
times by more dutiful addresses and expostulations with 
the queen in bewailing his misfortune; he frequently 
exposed himself, and left his condition worse than it 
was before, and the eclaircissement commonly ended in 


the discovery of the persons from whom he had received 
his most secret intelligence. 0 
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Vivere ii refte nexcis, discede peritis, | 
non. 2. EF. 36 213. 
«© Learn to live well, o faitly make your will.” 
POPE, 
— ——————————— 
FARTHER ACCOUNT OF THE INFIRMARY. 


— 


T HAVE already given my reader an acount of a set of 
merry fellows who are passing their summer together 
in the country, being provided of a great house where 
there is not only a convenient apartment for every par- 
ticular person, but a large Infirmary for the reception 
of such of them as are any way indisposed or out of hu- 
- mour. Having lately received a letter from the $ecre- 
tary of the Society, by order of the whole fraternity, 
which acquaints me with their behaviour during the last 
week, I shall here make a present of it to the public. 


4 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


Wx are glad to find that you aſide the eatablich- 
ment which we have here made for the retrieving of 


gaod Manners and agreeable Conversation, and shall use 


our best endeavours 30 to improve ourselves in this our 
summer retirement, that we may next winter serve as 
patterns to the town. But to the end that this our in- 
stitution may be no less advantageous to the public than 
to ourselves, we shall communicate to yeu one week 
of our proceedings, desiring you at the same time, if 
you see any thing faulty in them, to favour us with your 
admonitions: for you must know, Sir, that it has been 


proposed 


* 
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proposed amongst us to chooge you Wan to 
which I must further add, that one of the college having 
declared last week he did not like the Spe&ator of the 
day, and not being able to assign any just reasons for 
uch his dislike, he _—_ — e e | 
. contradicente. ' 

On Monday the WF e 
having received same recruits of French Claret that 
morning; when unluckily, towards the middle of the 
dinner, one of the company swore at his servant in a 
very rough manner, for having- put too much water in 
his wine. Upon which the President of the day, who - 
is always the mouth of the company, after having con- 
vinced him of the impertinence of his passion, and the 
insult he had made upon the company, ordered his man 
to take him from the table, and convey him to the In- 
firmary, There was but one more sent away that day; 
this was a gentleman who is reckoned by come persons 
one of the greatest wits, and by others, one of the 
greatest boobies about town. This you will aay is a 
strange character, but what makes it stranger yet, is a 
very true one, for he is perpetually the reverse of him- 
elf, being always merry or dull to excess. We brought 
him hjther to divert us, which- be did very well upon 
the road, having lavished away as much wit and laughter 
upon the hackney-coachman as might have served during 
his whole stay here, had it been duly managed. He had 
been lumpish for two or three days, but was $0 far con- 
nived at, in hopes of recovery, that we dispatched one of 
the briskest fellows among the brotherhood into the Infir- 
mary for having told him at table he was not merry. 
But our President observing that he indulged himself in 
this long fit of stupidity, and'construing it as a contempt 
of the college, ordered him to retire into the place pre- 
pared for uch companions. He was no sooner got into it, 
but his wit and mirth returned upon him in 80 violent a 
manner, that he shook the whale Infirmary with the 
noise of it, and had 80 good an effect upon „ 
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the patients, hat he brought them all out to dinner with 
him the next day. 

« On Tuesday we were no sooner * Fre but ave 
of the company complained that his head ached;- upon 
which another asked him in an insolent manner, what 
he did there then: this insensibly grew into some warm 
words; 80 that the President, in order to keep the peace, 
gave directions to take them both from the table, and 
lodge them in the Infirmary; Not long after, another 
of the company telling us, he knew by a pain in his 
shoulder that we should have some rain, the President 
ordered him to be removed, and placed as a weather- 
glass in the apartment above-mentioned, _; , 

2 On Wednesday a gentleman having received a letter 
written in a woman's hand, and changing colour twice or 
thrice as he read it, desired leave to. retire into the In- 
firmary. The President consented, but denied him the 
use of pen, ink, and paper, till such time as he had slept 
upon it. One of the company being seated at the lower 
end of the table, and discovering his secret discontent 
by finding fault with every dish that was served up, 
and refusing to laugh at any thing that was said, the 
President told him, that he found he was in an uneasy 
seat, and desired him to accommodate himself better in 
the Infirmary. After dinner, a very honest fellow 
chanced to let a pun fall from him ; his neighbour cried 
out; To the Infirmary ; at the same time pretending to 
be sick at it, as having the same natural antipathy to a 
bun, which some have to a cat. This produced a long 
debate. Upon the whole, the Punster Was acquitted, 
and his neighbour sent off, 

On Thursday there was but one delinquent. This 
was a gentleman of strong voice, but weak understand- 


; 


ing. He had unluckily engaged himself in a dispute 


with a man of excellent sense, but of a modest elocution. 


The man of heat replied to every answer of his antago- | 


nist with a louder note than ordinary, and only rai 


his voice when he should have enforced his argument. 


Shad * Finding 
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Finding himself at length driven to an absurdity, he still 
reasoned in a more clamorous and confused manner ; and 
to make the greater impression upon his hearers, con- 
cluded with a loud thump upon the table. The Pre- 
zident immediately ordered him to be carried off, and 
dieted with water-gruel, till such time as he should be 
sufficiently weakened for Conversation. f 

On Friday there passed very little aa 
saving only, that several petitions were read of the 


persons in custody, desiring to be released from their 


confinement, and vouching for one another's good be- 
haviour for the future. 

On Saturday we received many excuses from per- 
sons wha had found themselves in an unsociable temper, 
and had voluntarily shut themselves up. The Infirmary 
was, indeed, never 80 full as on this day, which 1 was at 


zome loss to account for, till upon my going abroad! 


observed that it wag an easterly wind. The retirement 


of most of my friends has given me opportunity and 


leisure of writing you this letter, which I must not con- 
clude without. assuring you, that all the members of our 
College, as well those who are under confinement, as 
those who are at liberty, are your very bumble Servants, 
though none more than, 


| Kc. 
C. 
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It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to 80 many 
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$i fraQtus illabatur orbis, | e jams 
4 nn. 3. on, ii. 7. 
« Shovld the whole frame of Nature round him break, 
© In ruin and confusion hurl'd, | 
He, unconcernꝰd, would hear the mighty crack, 
And stand secure amidst a falling world.” | 
* | ANON, 


TRUST I THE SUPREME BEING. 


—— — — — 


MAN, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a 


very wretched Being. He is sukject every moment to 


the greatest calamities and misfortunes. He is beset 


with dangers on all sides; and may become unhappy 


by numberless casualties, which he could not foresee, 
nor have prevented had he foreseen them. | 


accidents, that we are under the care of ons who directs 
contingencies, and has in his hands the management of 
every thing that is capable of annoying or offending us ; 
who knows the assistance we stand in need of; and is 


always ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 


The natural homage which such a creature bears to 
so infinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance 
on him for the blessings and conveniencies of life, and 
an habitual trust in him for deliverance out of all such 
dangers and difficulties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, 


has not the same dark and melancholy views of human 


nature, as he who considers himself abstractedly from 
this relation to the Supreme Being. At the same = 
{ 8 


- 


* 
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| that he reflects upon his own weaknets and imper- 


those divine attributes, which are employed for his 
safety and his welfare. He finds his want of foresight 
made up by the Omniscience of nt who is his support. 
He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when 
he knows that his helper is Almighty, In hort, tlie 
person who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being is 
powerful in 116 Power, wise by us Wisdom, happy by 
n1s Happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine 
attribute, and n 
of Infinite PezRFECTION.' 

To make our lives. more easy enn 
manded to put our trust in #1%4, who is thus able to re- 
lieve and 8uccour us ; the divine gobdness having made 
such reliance'a duty, notwithstanditig we ohould % 
been miserable had it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives which might be made ue of 
to recommend this duty to vs, 1 1 take notioe 


of those that follow: 


The first and strongest is, that we are radi fe 
will not fail those who put their trust in MM. 

But without considering the supertatutal blessing 
which accompanies this duty, we may observe thut it 
has a natural tendency to its own reward, or in other 
words, that this firm trust and confidence in the great 
Disposer of all things, contributes very mach to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing it man- 
fully. A person who believes he has his suetour at hand, 
and that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts 
himself beyond his abilities, and does wonders that are 
not to be matched by one Who Is not Animated with 
Such a confidence of success. I could produce instances 
from history, of generals, who, out of belief that they 
were under the protection of some invisible assistant, 


did not only encourage their goldiers to do their utmost, 
but have acted themselves beyond what they would have 


Gone, Nm I 
1 might 


fection, he comforts himself with the contemplation of 
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I might in the same manner shew how such a trust in 
the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally produces 
-patience, - hope, .chearfulness, and all other dispoti- 
tions of mind that alleviate N 15 96 ee we 
are! not able to remove. 49 

The practice of this virtue e enen 
to the mind of man in times of poverty and affliction, 
but most of all in the hour of death. When the soul 
is hovering in the last moments of its separation, when 
It is just entering on another state of existence, to con- 
verse with scenes and objects, and companions that are 
altogether new, —what can support her under such 
tremblings of thought, such fear, such anxiety, such ap- 
prehensions, but the casting of all her cares upon him 
who first gave her being, who has conducted her 
through one stage of it, and will be always with her 
to guide and comfort py in her — 8 8 
nity ? 

Davip has very beayrifully 8 this — 
reliance on God Almighty in his twenty-third Psalm, 
Which is a kind of a Pastoral Hyny, and filled with 
those allusions which are usual in that kind of writing. 
As the Poetry is very exquisite, I shall present my 
| W ngien ef id4os . 


i 


| . 5 | 

„Tur Lond my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with a Shepherd's care: 

His presence.sball my wants upp... 
And guard me with a watchful eyes ty 
3 My noon-day walks he shall attend. , 

f eee 


11. 


= When in the cultry glebe I faint, 
Or onthe thirsty mountain pant; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary wand'ring steps he leads; 
Amid the verdant landtcape flow, 
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* Though in the paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, .. - 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lo x b, art with me still; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 


ke Fe IV. 2 
* Though in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious, lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy Bounty shall my pains beguile : 

The barren wilderness shall smile 

With sudden greens and herbage crown'd, 

And streams shall murmur all around. 


1 


My 
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MONDAY, JULY 28, 1719. 
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Scribimus indocti docti que 


non. 2, . I. 117. 


10 Those who cannot write, and those who can, 
« AlFrhime, and scrawl, and scribble to a man. 


POPE, 
— R_— —ů—̃k öä(————ů 
7 . 
- y 


SPECTATOR'S ACCOUNT OF THE ASSISTANCE SENT HIM, 


I DO not know whether 1 enough explained myself to 
the world, when I invited all men to be assistant to me 
in this my work of Speculation ; “ for I have not yet 

acquainted my readers, that besides the letters and valu- 
able hints I have from time to®time received from my 

correspondents, I have by me several curious and extra- 

ordinary papers sent with a design (as no one will doubt 

when they are published) that they may be printed en- 
tire, and witholit any alteration, by way of Spe&ator. 
I must acknowledge also, that I myself being the first 
projector of the Paper, thought I had a right to make them 
my own, by dressing them in my,own style, by leaving 
out what would not appear like mine, and by adding 
whatever might be proper to adapt them to the charac- 
ter and genius of my Paper, with which it was almost 


impossible these could exactly correspond, it being cer- 


tain that hardly two men think alike ; and therefore, 80 
many men $80 many Spetators. Besides, I must own my 
weakness for glory is such, that if I consulted that only, 
I might be 80 far swayed by it, as almost to wish that no 
one could write a Spe&ator besides myself: nor can I 


deny, but upon the first perusal of those papers, I felt 
| some 


— 
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zome secret inclinations of ill-wilt towards the persone 
who wrote them. This was the impression I had upon 


the first reading them; but upon a late review (more for 


the sake of entertainment than use) regarding them with 
another eye than I had done at first (for by converting 


them as well as I could to my own use, I thought I had 


utterly disabled them from ever offending me again as 
Speaators) I found myself moved by a passion very dif 
ferent from that of envy : sensibly touched with pity; 
the softest and most generous of all 'passions, when I 
reflected what a, cruel disappointment the negle& of 


those papers must needs have been to the writers who 


impatiently longed to see them appear in print, and 
who, no doubt, triumphed to themselves in the hopes 
of having a share with me in the applause of the public; 
a pleasure so great, that none but those who have expe- 
rienced it can have a sense of it. In this manner of 
viewing those papers, I really found I had not done 
them justice, there being something so extremely natu · 
ral and peculiarly good in some of them, that I will ap- 
peal to the world whether it was possible to alter a 
word in them without doing them a manifest hurt and 
violence; and whether they can ever appear rightly, and 
as they ought, but in their own native dress and colours 
And therefore I think I should not only wrong them, 
but deprive the world of a considerable satisfaction, 
should I any longer delay the making them publis. 

After I have published a few of these Spegators, I 
doubt not but I shall find the success of them to equal, 
if not surpass, that of the best of my own. An author 
should take all methods to humble himself in the opinion 
he has of his own performances. When these papers ap- 


pear to the world, I doubt not but they will be followed 


by many others; and I shall not repine, though I myself 
Shall have Jeft me but a very few days to appear in 


public: but preferring the general weal and advantage to 


any consideration of myself, I am tesolved for the future 
to publish any Spe4ator that deserves it entire, and with- 
3 | out 
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out any ilteration z assuring the world (if there can be 
need of it) that it is none of mine; and if the authors 
think fit to subscribe their names, I will add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this generous and 
useful design, will be by giving out subjects or themes 
of all kinds whatsoever, on which (with a preamble of 
the extraordinary benefit and advantage that may accrue 
thereby to the public) I will invite all manner of per- 
sons, whether scholars, citizens, courtiers, gentlemen 
of the town or country, and all beaux, rakes, smarts, 
prudes, coquettes, house-wifes, and all sorts of wits, 
whether male or female, and however distinguished, 
whether they be true wits, whole or half wits, -or whe- 
ther arch, dry, natural, acquired, genuine, or depraved 
wits; and persons of all sorts of tempers and complex- 
ions, whether the severe, the delightful, the impertinent, 
the agreeable, the thoughtful, the busy, or careless, the 
serene or cloudy, jovial or . melancholy, untowardly or 
easy, the cold, temperate, .or sanguine ; and of what 
manners or dispositions sovever, whether the ambitious 
or humble-minded, the proud or pitiful, ingenious or 
base - minded, good or ill natured, public-spirited or sel- 
fish; and under what fortune or circumstance soever, 
| whether the contended or miserable, happy or unfortu- 
nate, high or low, rich or poor (whether so through 
want of money, or desire of more) healthy or sickly, 
married or single; nay, whether tall or short, fat or 
lean ; and of what trade, occupation, profession, station, 
country, faction, party, persuasion, quality, age, or con- 
dition soever; who have ever made thinking a part of 
their business or diversion, and have any thing worthy 
to impart on these suhjects to the world according to 
their several and respective talents or geniuses; and as 


the subjects given out hit their tempers, humours; or 


circumstances, or may be made proſitable to the public 
by their particular knowledge or experience in the mat- 
ter propoged, to do their utmost on them by such a time, 


to the end they may receive the inexpressible and irte- 
-sistible 
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sistible pleazure of seeing their Essays allowed of and 
relished by the rest of mankind, «- _ 

I will not prepossess the rentur aitites;gread/eupes- 
tation of the extraordinary advantages which must re- 
dound to the public by these Essays, when the different 
thoughts and observations of all sorts of persons ac- 
cording to their quality, age, sex, education, professions, 
humours, manners, and conditions, &c. shall be set out 
by themselves in the clearest and most genuine light, 
1 INCINGTINnD 
to the world. 

The thesis proposed for the present — of the 
adventurers to write Spe&ators, is Money, on which 
6ubje& all persons are desired to send in their —_ 
"on ten aye ] 
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3 Venice, July 10, N. 8. 
MR. SPECTATOR, ns 
©I TAKE it extremely ill, that you do not reckon con- 
spicuous persons of your nation are within your cogni- 
zance, though out of the dominions of Great-Britain. 
T little thought in the green years of my life, that ! 
should ever call it an happiness to be out of dear Eng- 
land; but as I grew to woman, I found myself less ac- 
ceptable in proportion to the increase of my merit, 
Their ears in Italy are 80 differently formed from 
the make of yours in England, that I never come 
upon the stage, but a general satisfaction appears 
in every countenance of the whole people. When 
I dwell upon a note, I behold all the men accom- 
panying me with heads inclining and falling of their 
persons on one side, as dying away with me. The wo- 
men too do justice to my merit, and no ill-natured 
worthless creature cries, The vain thing, when I am 
rapt up in the performance of my part, and sensibly 
touched with the effect my voice has upon all who hear 
me. U live here distinguished as one whom nature has 
| been 
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been liberal to in a graceful person, an exalted mien, and 
heavenly voice. These particularities in this strange 
country, are arguments for respect and generosity ta 
her who is possessed of them. The Italians see a 
thousand beaut es I am sensible I have no pretence ta, 
and abundantly make up to me the injustice I regeiy 

in my own country, of disallowing me what I really 
had. The humour of hissing, which you have among 
you, I do not know any thing of; and their applauses 
are uttered in sighs, and bearing 8 part at the cadenges 
of voice with the persons who are performing, - I am 
often put in mind of those complaisant lines of my own 
countryman,® when he is wy all his faculties Do 
ther to hear AKABELLA, N 


- 
Be ev'ry loud tumultuous thought at peace ; - 
And ev'ry ryder grasp of breath | | 
Be calm, as in the arms of death: 
And thou, mast fickle, most uneay part, | 
Thou restles wanderer, my heart, 
Be «ill ; gently, ah! gently leave, 
Thou busy, idle thing, to heave: © 
Stir not a pulse ; and let my blood, 
ö That turbulent, unruly flood, | | 
Be softly staĩd ; | 416 
Nb ne batmy ccton, ded." 3 


The whole dy of Venice is as still when Ian 7 
ing as this polite hearer was to Mrs. Hun r. But when 
they break that silence, did you know the pleasure 
am in, when every Lan utters his applauses, > ; 
railing me aloud, The Creature! The Angel! 
The Venus ! What attitude she moves with Huch 


the einge again! We have po boisterous ls who dars 
| | Getwb 
p PT» WM. oo 14 a a II 7 r 
Fes 4 bony iithw ! *: * It 
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disturb an audience, and break the public peace merely 

to shew they dare. Mr. SezcTaror, I write this to 
you thus in haste, to tell you I am 80 very much at ease 
here, that I know nothing but joy ; and I will not re- 
turn, but leave you in England to hiss all merit of your 
own growth off the stage. I know, Sir, you were 
always my admirer, and, therefore, I am yours. 


| . 1 ' F | A OR 44 oy 
r. 6. I am ten times better dressed than ever I was in 
| — — — — 


a © 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


© Tux proje& in yours of the r1th 100 of fur- 
thering the correspondence and knowledge of that con- 
siderable part of mankind, the trading World, cannot. but 
be highly commendable. Good lectures to young 
Traders may have very good effects on their conduct; 
but beware you propagate no false notions of Trade: 
let none of your correspondents impose on the world, 
by putting forth base methods in a good light, and glaz- 
ing them over with improper terms. I would have no 
means of profit set for copies to others, but such as are 
laudable in themselves. Let not noise be called indus- 
try, nor impudence courage. Let not good fortune be 
imposed on the world for. good management, nor po- 
verty be called folly : impute not always bankruptcy to 
extravagance, nor an estate to foregight. Niggardli. 
ness is not gs husbandry, nor generosity profu- 
sion. E 
Hoxxsrus is a well-meaning and judicious Trader, 
hath substantial goods, and trades with his own stock, 
husbands his money to the best advantage, without tak- 
ing all the advantages of the necessities of his work- 
men, or grinding the face of the poor, ForTunATUS 


is stocked with ignorance, and consequently with self- 
opinion; 
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opinion; the quality of his goods cannot but be suitable 
to that of his judgment. Honwsstvs pleases discerning 
people, and keeps their custom by good usage; makes 
modest profit by modest means, to the decent support 


of his family: while Fox ron Arus blustering always, 
pushes on, promising much and performing little; with 
obsequiousnes offensive to people of sense, strikes at 


all, catches much the greater part, and raises a consider 
able fortune by imposition on others, to the discourage- 
ment and ruin of those who trade fair, in the same way. 
I give her but loose hints, and beg you to be very cir< 
_— the province you have now undertaken : if 
you 
good; for nothing is more wanting than that mechanic 
industry were set forth with the freedom and greatness 
of mind which ought always to accompany a man of 4 
liberal education. 


Your bumble Servant, 
F * R. Co 
From my shop under the 
Royal-Exchange, July 24. 
Ju , 713. 


un. aenCTATOR, 

© NoTWITHSTANDING the repeated censures that your 
Spectatorial Wisdom has passed upon people more re- 
markable for Impudence than Wit, there are yet some 
remaining, who pass with the giddy part of mankind for 
sufficient sharers of the latter, who have nothing but 
the former qualification to recommend them. Another 
timely animadversion is absolutely necessary: be pleased 
therefore, once for all, to let these gentlemen know, 
that there is neither mirth nor good humour in hooting 
a young fellow out of countenance; nor that it will 
ever constitute a Wit, to conclude a tart piece of buf- 


foonery with a What makes you blush ? Pray please to 


inform 


rm it successfully, it will be a very great 


| 
* | $ 
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* and their discourse has no j 

but what is in their design to disoblige. I should be 
be very glad too if you would take notice, that a daily 
repetition of the same over-bearing Insolence is yet 
more insupportable, and a confirmation of very extra- 
ordinary dullness. The sudden publication of this, 
may have an effect upon a notorious offender of this 
kind, whose reformation would redound very much to 
the satisfaRtion and quiet of 

Your gen bumble cervant, | 
"4 / F. . 
7. 
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| Weener BETWEEN MEANS AND ENDS, 
F. Ie eee © In ww -_ TT: ( 

IT gives me much despair in the design of reforming 
the world by my Speculations, when I find there al- 
ways arise, from one generation to another, successive 
cheats and bubbles, as naturally as bensts of prey, 
and those which are to be their food. There is hardly 
a man in the world, one would think, 80 ignorant, as 
not to know that the ordinary Quack-Doeors, ho pub- 
lish their great abilities in little brown billets, distributed 
to all that pass by, are to a man Impostors and Mur- 
derers ; yet such is the credulity of the vulgar, and the 
impudence of those professors, that the affair still goes. 
on, and new promiges of what was never done before, 
are made every day. What aggravates the jest is, that 

even this promise has been made as long as the memory 
of man can trace it, yet nothing performed, arid yet still 
prevails, As I was passing along to-day, a paper given 
into my hand by a fellow without a nose, telle us as fol- 
lows—what good news is come to town, to wit, that 
there is now a certain cure for the — 40K * 
a gentleman just come uw his travels. „ n 


« In Russell-court, mn the Cannon - Ball, 
at the Surgeon's-Arms in Drory-Lane, is lately come 
from his travels, a surgeon who hath pructised surgery, 

vol. vi. T physic 
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physic bath by sea and land, these twenty-four years. 
He (by the blessing) cures the yellow jaundice, green- 

sickness, scurvy, dropsy, surfeits, long 8ea-VOYages, 

campaigns, and women's miscarriages, lying-in, &c. as 

some people that has been lame these thirty years can 

testify; in short, he cureth all diseases nn to men, 
| women, or children.” 1 


1 % 


If a man could 1. so indolent l upon this 
havock of the human species, which is made by vice 
and ignorance, it would. be a good ridiculous work to 
comment upon the declaration of this accomplished tra- 
veller. There is something -unaccountably taking 
among the vulgar in those who come from a great way 
off. Ignorant people of quality, as many there are of 
such, doat excessively this way; many instances of 
which every man will suggest to himself, without my 
enumeration of them. The ignorants of lower order, 
who cannot, like the upper ones, be profuse of their 
money to those recommended by coming from a 
| tance, are no less complaisant than the others, for they 
venture their lives from the same admiration. F 
The Dodor is lately come from his travels, and has prac- 

tired both by sea and land, aud therefore-cures the green 
aickness, long sea-voyages, campaigns, and lyings-in. Both 
by sea and land !—L will not answer for the distempers 
called sea-voyages and campaigns ; but I dare say those 
of green-sickyess and lying-in might be as well taken 
care of if the doctor staid ashore. But the art of ma- 
naging mankind, is only to make them stare a little, to 
keep up theit astonishment, to let nothing be familiar to 
them, but ever to have something in their sleeve, in 
which they must think you are deeper than they are. 
There is an ingenious fellow, a barber, of my acquaint- 


ance, who, besides his broken fiddle and a dried sea- 
monster, has a twine-cord, strained with two nails, at 


each ns over his- . and the words rainy, dry, 
Vel 
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wet, and 80 forth, written to denote the weather, accord- | 


ing to the rising or falling of the cord. We very great 
scholars are not apt to wonder at this: but I observ- 
ed 2 very honest fellow, a chance customer, who sat in 
the chair before me to be shaved, fix his eye upon this 
miraculous performance during the operation upon his 
chin and face. When those and his head also were 
cleared of all incumbrances and excrescences, he looked 
at the fish, then at the fiddle, still grubbling in his 
pockets, and casting his eye again at the twine, and 
the words weit on each side; then altered his mind as 
to farthings, and gave my friend a silver sixpence.. The 
businbes, as I said, is to keep up the amazem ent; and 
if my friend had only the skeleton and kit, he must 


have been contented with a less paym ent. But the 


doctor we were talking of, adds to his long voyages, 
the testimony of some people that has been thirty years 
lame, When I. received my paper, a $agacious fellow 


took one at the same time, and read till he came to the 


thirty years confinement of his friends, and went off 
very well convinced of the doQor's sufficiency. You 
have many of those prodigious persons, who have had 


some extraordinary acciderft at their birth, or a, great 


disaster in some part of their lives. Any thing, how- 
ever foreign from the business the people want of you, 


will convince them of your ability in that you profess. 


There is a doctor in Mouse-Alley, near Wapping, who 
sets up for curing cataracts, upon the credit of having, 
as his bill sets forth, lost an eye in the Emperor's ser- 


vice. His patients come in upon this, and he shews his 


muster-roll, which confirms that he was in his Imperial 
Majesty's troops; and he puts out their eyes with great 
success. Who would believe that a man should be a 
doctor for the cure of bursten children, by declaring 
that his father and grandfather were both bursten ? But 
CHAnLEs INGOLSTON, next door to the Harp, in Barbi- 
can, has made à pretty penny by that asseveration, The 

| TOR 2 8 generality 


om 
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generality go upon their fret conception, and think no 
further; all the rest is granted. They take it, that there is 
something uncommon in you, and give you credit. for 
the rest. You may be sure it is upon that I go, when 
sometimes, let it be to the purpose or not, I keep 4 
Latin sentence in my front; and I was not a little 
pleased, when I observed one of my readers say, casting 
his eye upon my twentieth Paper, More Latin till ? 
What a prodigious scholat is this man! But as I have 
here taken much liberty with this learned doctor, I 
must make up all 1 have said by repeating what he 
deems to be in earnest in, and honestly promises to those 
who will not receive him as a great man; to wit, That 
from eight to twelve, and from two till en, he at- 
tends for the good of the public to bleed for threes 
pence, OF 0 2 ware 25 
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Taati non e, ae. 9 Lorzacz. 
mr. 718. ry ver. ult · 
2 You tay, 3 what I write | 
_«& Pt worth so much: You're ja the right.” 


ON THE RISE OF THE PRICE OF THE SPECTATOR, 
Ils is the day on which many eminent authors will 
probably publish their last words. I am afraid that few 
of aur weekly historians, who are men that above all 
others delight in war, will be able to subsist under the 
weight of a stamp,* and anapproaching peace. A sheet 
of blank paper that must have this new imprimatur clapt. 
upon it, before it is qualified to communicate any thing 
to the public, will make its way in the world but very 
heavily, In short, the necessity of carrying a stamp, 
and the improbability of notifying a bloody battle, will, 
I am afraid, both concur to the sinking of those thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us the his- 
tory of Europe for several years last past. A facetious 
friend of mine who loves a pun, calls this present mor- 
tality among authors, « The fall of the leaf. Y 
I remember, upon. Mr. BAxren's death, there was 
published a sheet of very good gayings, inseribed.“ The 
last Words at Mr. Barren.“ joy title oold 80 great a 
| T 2 number 


r 
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* 1, 171, hn es here alluded to, toads pon, 
and _ nals half-sheet paid a halfpenny to the queen. . — 27 | 
you seen the red stamp“ Methynks + og 2 oo a b 
penny. The Observator is — ; ramping Se HE toge- 
ther with ee an The Spa- 


817 7˙8 Werk-. 


Autor keeps up, its 5 


prevails with me more than the W 2 consider that 
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number of these papers, that about' a week after there 
came out a second sheet, inscribed, “ More last Words 
of Mr. Baxter.” In the same manner I have reason 


to think, that several ingenious writers who have taken 
their leave of the public, in farewel papers, will not give 
over so, but intend to appear again, though perhaps un · 
der another form, and with'a different title. Be that as 
it will, it is my business, in this place, to give an account 
of my own intentions, and to acquaint my reader with 
the motives by which act, in this great crisis of the re- 
public of letters. 

have been long debating i in my own heart, whether 
J should throw up my pen, as an author that is ca- 
shiered by the act of parliament which is to operate 
within these four and twenty hors, or whether I hould | 
still persist in laying my speculations, from day to day, 
before the public. The argument which prevails with 
me most on the first side of the question is, that I am 
informed by my bookseller he must raise the price of 
every single paper to two-pence, or that he shall not be 
able to pay the duty of it. Now as I am very desirous 
my readers should have their learning as cheap as pos- 
sible, it is with great difficulty that I e e him 
in this particular. 

However, upon laying my reasons dee the ba- 
lance, I find that those who plead for the continuance of 
this work, have much the greater weight. For, in the 
first place, in recompence for the expence to which this * 
will put my readers, it is to be hoped they may receive 
from every paper so much instruction as will be a very 
good equivalent. And in order to this, I would not ad- 


vise any one to take it in, who, after the perusal of it, 


does not find himself two-pence the wiser or the better 
man for it ; or who, upon examination, does not believe 
that he has had two- penny- worth of mirth or instruction 


for his money. 
But I must confess there is another motive which 


the 
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the tax on paper wos given! for the support of the go» 
vernment; and as I have enemies who are apt to per- 
vert every thing I do or say, I fear they. would ascribe 
the laying down my paper, on such an occasion, to a 
spirit of malcontentedness, which I am resvlved none 
shall ever justly upbraid me with. No, I shall glory in 
contributing my utmogt to the publie weal ; and if my 
country receives. ve or iz pounds a day® by my labours, I 
shall be very well pleased to find myself so useful a 
member. It is a received maxim, that no honest man 
should enrich himself by methods that are prejudicial to 
the community in which he lives; and by the same rule 
think we may pronounce the person to deserve very 
well of his countrymen, Whose labours bring more into 
the public coffers, than into bis own pocket. 

Since I haye mentioned the word enemies, I must ex- 
plain myself 80 far as to acquaint my reader, that I mean- 
only the insignificant party zealots on both sides: men 
of such poor narrow souls, that they are not capable of 
thinking on any thing but with an eye to Whig or Tory. 
During the course of this paper, I have been accused by. 
these despicable wretches of trimming, time-serving, per- 
$onal reflection, sectet satire, and the like, Now though 
in these my compositions, it is visible to any reader of 
common sense, that I consider nothing but my subjeR, 
which is always of an indifferent nature z how is it pos- 
sible for me to write 80 clear of party, as not to lie open 
to the censures of those who will be applying every sen- 
tence, and finding out persons and things in it, which it 
has no regard to? | 

Several paltry scribblers and declaimers have done 
me the honour to be dull upon me in reflections of this 
nature; but notwithstanding my name has been some 
times traduced by this contemptible tribe of men, I have 


hitherto avoided all animadversions upon them. The 
[19 truth 


CC _— 
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* The number of the Speflators daily le mugt have been 
wards of 2, r r en * 
— — 
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truth of it is, I am afraid of making them appear con- 
siderable by taking notice of them, for they are like 
those imperceptible insects which are discovered by the 
microscope, and cannot be made the 8 — 
vation without being mag nien. 

Having mentioned those few who have aber 
selves the enemies of this Paper; I should be very un- 
grateful to the public, did I not at the tame time tes - 
tify my gratitude to those who are its friends, in which 
number I may reckon' many of the most distinguiched 
persons of all conditions, parties and professions, in the 
isle of Great Britain. I am not 80 vain as to think ap- 
probation is 80 much due to the performance as to the de- 
sign. There is, and ever will be, Justice enough in the 
world, to afford patronage and protection for those who 
endeavour to advance truth and virtue, without regard 
to the passions and prejudices of any particular cawss 
or faction. If I have any other merit in me, it is that ! 
have new-pointed all the batteries of ridicule. They 
have been generally planted against persons who have 

appeared serious rather than absurd: or at best, have 
aimed rather at what is unfashionable than what is viei- 
ous. For my own part, I have endeavoured to make 
nothing ridiculous that is not in some measure criminal. 
I have set up the immoral man as the obje& of derision. 
In short, if I have not formed a new weapon - + 
vice and irreligion, I have at least hewn how that we- 
pon may be put to a right use which has 50 often fought 
the battles of — and 3 Ware 6 
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Quid deceat, guid non z gud yirtus, qud feraterrar. = 
non. ARS rot x. v. 308. 


« What fit, what not; what excellent, or ill.” 


ROS COMMON - 


ON ENGLISH COMEDY. 
— 


SINCE two or three writers" of comety*who vie now 


living, have taken their farewel of the stage, those who - 


zueceed them finding themselves incapable of rising up 
to their wit, humour and good sense, have only imitated 
them in some of those loose unguarded strokes, in which 
they complied with the corrupt taste of the more vicious 
part of their audience. When persony of a low genius 
attempt this kind of writing, they know no difference 
between being merry and being lewd, It is with an 
eye to some of these degenerate compositions that 1 
have written the following discourse. 


Were our English stage but half 80 Virtueus a5 that | 


of the Greeks or Romans, we should quickly see the 
influence of it in the behaviour of all the politer part of 


mankind. It would not be fashionable to ridicule reli- 


gion, or its professors; the man of pleasure would not 


be the complete gentleman; yanity, would be out of 


countenance : and every quality which is ornamental to 
human nature, would meet with that SOS is 
due to it. 


If the English owe „ 


the Athenian wgs formerly; it would have the same 
effect that had, in recommending the religion, the go- © 


vernment, and public worship of its country, Were 
our plays subject to proper inspeRions and limitations, 
* . 8 4 we 


— 


we might not only pass away several of our vacant 
hours in the highest entettainments, but should always 
rise from them wiser and Wen than we tat . 
them. 

It is one of the most nee things in our age, 
that the Lewdness of our TuEATAE should be 80 much 
complained of, so well exposed, and 80 little redressed. 
It is to be hoped, that some time or other we may 
be at leisure to restrain the licentiousness of the The- 
atre, and make it contribute its assistance to the ad- 
vancement of morality, and to the reformation of 
age. As matters stand at present, multitudes are shut 
out from this noble diversion, by reason of those abuses 
and corruptions that accompany it. A father is often 
afra d that his daughter should be ruined by those en- 
tertainments, which were invented for the accomplish- 
ment and refining of human nature. The Athenian 
and Roman plays were written with such a regard to 
morality, that Socrates used to frequent the one, and 
Cicero the other. 

It happened once, indeed, that Caro dropped i iuto the 
Roman "THEATRE, when the FLoRAL1A were to be re- 
presented; and as in that performance, which was a, 
kind of religious ceremony, there were several indecent 
parts to be ated, the people refused to see them whilst 
Caro was present. MARTIAL, on this hint, made the 
following epigtam, which we must suppose was applied 
to some grave friend of his, that had been eln 


present at some such entertainment. 


% N655es jocosz dulce cùm gacrum Fro RE, 
Festosque lusus, & licentiam vulgi, 
' Cur in theatrum, CaTo severe, * 


An ideo tantùm veneras, ut exires p · 
1. 2710. i; 
« Why dot thou come, great Cangon of thy ages 

Jo see the loose diversions of the Stage 7 

„ With awful countenance and brow severe, 

© What in the name of goodness do'stthou here ꝰ 

* Sce the mixt croud! how giddy, lewd, and van! 

« Dicst thou come in, but to go out again? ?- Fi 
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An accident of this nature might happen once in an 
age among the Greeks and Romans; but they were 
too wise and good to let the constant nightly entertain- 
ment be of such a nature, that people of the moat sense 
and virtue could not be at it. Whatever vices are re- 
presented upon the stage, they ought to be 80 marked 
and branded by the poet, as not to appear either laudable 
or amiable in the person ho is tainted with them. But 
if we look into the English Comedies above-mentioned, . 
we would think they were formed upon a quite contrary 
maxim, and that this rule, though it held good upon the 
Heathen Stage, was not to be regarded in Christian 
Theatres, There is another rule likewise, which was 
observed by authors of antiquity, and which these mo- 
dern geniuses have no regard to, and that was, never to 
choose an improper subject for ridicule. Now a sub- 
ject is improper for ridicule, if it is apt to stir up horror 
and commiseration rather than laughter. For this 
reason, we do not find any Comedy, in so polite an 
author as Trazser, raised upon the violations of the 
marriage-bed. The falsehood of the wife or husband has 
given occasion to noble tragedies; but a Scirto and 
LeL1vs would have looked upon incest or murder to 
have been as improper subjects for Comedy. On the 
contrary, cuckoldom is the basis of most of our modern 
plays. If an alderman appears upon the Stage, you may 
be 5ure it is in order to be cuckolded. An husband that is 
a little grave or elderly, generally meets with the same 
fate. Knights and baronets, country squires, and justices 
of the quorum, come up 'to town for no other purpose. . 
1 have seen poor Door t cuckolded, in all these capa- 
cities. In short, our English writers are as frequently 
severe upon this innocent unhappy creature, commonly 
known by the name of a cuckold, as the ancient comic 
writers were upon an eating parasite, or a vain-glorious 
soldier. LI oth 
At the same time the poet so contrives matters, that 
| the two criminals are the favourites of the audience. 
| 4 We 
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 Wesit still, and wish well to them through the whole 
play, are pleased when they meet with proper oppor- 
tunities, and out of humour when they are dizap- 
pointed. The truth of it is, the accomplished gentle- 
man upon the English Stage, is the person that is fa» 
miliar with other men's wives, and indifferent- to bis 
own ; as the fine woman is generally a composition of 

prightliness and falsehood, I do not know whether it 

roceeds from barrenness of invention, depravation of 
manners, or ignorance of mankind, but I have often 
wondered that our ordinary poets cannot frame to them- 
selves the idea of a fine man who is not a whore master, 
or of a fine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling a system of ethics 
out of the writings of those corrupt poets, under tbe title 
of Stage MORALITY, But I have been diverted from this 
thought by a project which has been executed by an inge- 
nious gentleman of my acquaintance. He has composed, 
it seems, the history of a young fellow who has taken all 
his notions of the world from the stage, and who has di - 
rected himself in every circumstance of his life and 
conversation, by the maxims and examples of the fine 
gentlemen in English comedies. If I can prevail upon 
him to give me a copy of this new fashioned novel, 1 
will bestow on it a place in my works, and question not 
but it may have as good an effect upon open 
Dox — had upon Romance. #1 
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Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind 3 
„And what we once didlik'd, we pleading find.” 
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THERE is not a common saying which has a better 
turn of sense in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, that Custom is a second Nature. 
It is indeed able to form the man ane w, and to give him 
inclinations and capacities altogether different from those 
he was born with. Dr. Pror, in his history of. Stafford - 
shire, tells us of an idiot that chancing to live within 
the sound of a clock, and always amusing himself with 
counting the hour of the day whenever the clock struck, 
the clock being spoiled by accident, the idiot continued 
to strike and count the hour without the help of it, in the 
tame manner as he had done when it was intire. Though 
I dare not vouch for the truth of this story, it is very 
cettain that Custom has a mechanical effect upon the 
body, at the same time that © ns a very entenoedinery 
influence upon the mind. | | 

I shall in this paper one very remarkedle of: | 
fe& whz:h Custom has upon human nature, and which, 
if rightly observed, may lead us into very useful rules of 
life. What I shall here take notice of in Custom, is its 
wonderful efficacy in making every thing pleazaut to us. 
A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts 
50 strong an inclination towards it, and gives himself up 
| 80 
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80 entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or busy life will grow-upon a man 
insensibly, as he is conversant in the one or the other, 
till he is utterly unqualified for relishing that to which 
he has been for some time disused. Nay, a man may 
smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is unable to pass 
away his time without it; not to mention how our de- 
light in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the application which we 
destow upon it. Thus what was at first an exercise, 
becomes at length an entertainment. Our employ ments 
are changed into our diversions., The mind grows fond 
of those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn with 
reluctancy from . _ * which she has been used 

— $7 103 Nan $3 
Not only such actions as were at first indifferent to 5 
but even such as are painful, will by Custom and prac- _ 
tice become pleasant. Sir FxAncrs Bacon obgerves in 
his Natural Pbilosopby, that our taste is never pleased 
better than with those things which at first created 8 
disgust in it. He gives particular instances of claret, 
coffee, and other liquors, which the palate seldom ap- 
proves upon the first taste; but when it has once got a 
relish of them, generally retains it for life. The mind 
is constituted after the same manner, and after having 
habituated herself to any particular exercise or employ- 
ment, not only loses her first aversion towards it, but 
conceives a certain fondness and affection for it. I have 
heard one of the greatest geniuses this age has pro- 
duced, * who had been trained up in all the polite stu- 
dies of antiquity, assure me, upon his being obliged ta 
search into several rolls and records, that not wu hstand- 
ing such an employment was at first very dry and irx- 
some to him, he at last took an incredible pleasure in it, 
and preferred it even to the reading of VinetL or CI- 
enno. The reader * n that I have not here 
| OI 
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considered Custom as it makes things easy, but as. it 
renders them delightful ; and though others have often 
made the same reflections, it is possible they may not 
have drawn those uses from it, with eerie 
fill the remaining part of this paper. | 8 
If we rr AC heme h 
nature, it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the 
first place, I would have no man discouraged with that 
kind of life or series of action, in which the choice of 
others, or his own necessities, may have engaged him. 
It may perhaps be very disagreeable to him at first; but 
use and application will certainly — n 
painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 41 
In the second place, I would ——— 
that admirable precept which PVTAGOUAS is said to 
have given to his disciples, and which that philosopher 
must have drawn from the observation I have enlarged 
upon, optimum ⁊ itæ genus eligito, nam consuotudo faciet 
jucundissimum ; pitch upon that course of life which is 
the most excellent, and custom will render it the most 
delightful, Men whose circumstances will permit them 
to choose their own way of life, are inexcusable if they 
do not pursue that which their judgment tells them is 
the most laudable. The voice of reason is more to be 
regarded than the bent of any present inclination, since 
by the rule above mentioned, inclination will at length 
come over to reason, though we can never force reason 
to comply. with inclination. 
In the third place, this observation ey dinch the moet | 
zensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships 
and difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from 
the prosecution of a virtuous life: +«' The gods, said 
Hzs10D, have placed labour before virtue; the way to 
her is at first rough and difficult, but grows more amooth 
and easy the further you advance in it. The man who 
proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, will in a 
little time find that her “ ways are => i-th peer 
ness, and that all her 1 are Peace. 


To 
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To enforce this consideration, we may further ob- 
serve, that the practice of religion will not only be at- 
tended with that pleasure which naturally accompanies 
those actions to which we are habituated, but with those 
supernumerary joys of heart that rise from the consti- 
ousness of such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of act- 
ing up to the dictates of reason, and from the na 
of an happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this Auen 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take par- 
ticular care when we are once settled in a regular course 
of life, how we too frequently indulge ourselves in any 
the most innocent diversions and entertainments; since 
the mind may insenbibly fall off from the relish of virtu- 
ous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure 
which it takes in the performance of its duty, for de- 
lights of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with those 
actions to which it is accustomed, is to shew how abso- 
lutely necessaty-it is for us to gain habits of virtue in 
this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of the next. 
The state of bliss we call Heaven will not be capable of 
affecting those minds which are not thus qualified for it; 
we must, in this world, gain a relish of truth nd virtue, 
if we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec+ 
tion, which are to make us happy in the next. . The 
seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, which are to 
rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be 
planted in her during this her present state of probation. 
In short, Heaven is not to be looked upon only as the 
reward; but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long 
Custom, have contracted in the body habits of lust and 
sensuality, malice and revenge, an aversion to every 
thing that is good, just or laudable, are naturally sen- 
soned and prepared for pain and misery. Their torments 


have already taken root in them; they cannot be happy 
. 333 ve 
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when divested of the body, unless we may suppose, 
that Providence will in a manner create them anew, and 

work a miracle in the re&@ification of their faculties, 
They may, indeed, taste a kind of malignant pleasure 

in those actions to which they are accustomed, whilst in 

this life; but when they are removed from all those 

objects which are here apt to gratify them, they will na- 
turally become their own tormentors, and cherish in 
themselves those painful habits of mind which are called 
in scripture phrase, © the worm which never dies.“ 

This notion of Heaven and Hell is 80 very conformable 
to the light of nature, that it was discovered by several 
of the most exalted Heathens. It has been finely im- 
proved by many eminent divines of the last age, as in 

particular by Archbishop TIILOorson and Dr. Surn- 
LOCK : but there is none ha has raised such noble spe- 
culations upon it as Dr. Scor, in the first book of his 
Christian Life, which is one of the finest and most ratio- 
nal schemes of divinity that is written in our tongue, 
or in any other. That excellent author has shewp how 
every particular custom and habit of virtue will, in its 
own nature, produce the heaven, or a state of happiness, 
in him who shall hereafter practise it: as on the con- 

trary, how every custom or habit of vice will nds 


natural hell of him in whom it cuboists. 
C. 
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"MONDAY, AUGUST 4, 1712. 
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Fœdius hoc aliquid quandoque audebis. 


; } JUY. SAT. ii, $2, 
« In time to greater baseness you'll proceed.” YE 
| 3 | 


80 
PROGRESS OF VICE, 


THE first steps towards ill are very carefully to be 
_ avoided, for men insensibly go on when they are once 
entered, and do not keep up a lively abhorrence of the 
least unworthiness. There is a certain frivolous false- 
hood that people indulge themselves in, which ought to 
be had in greater detestation than it commonly meets 
with. What I mean is a neglect of promises made on 
small and indifferent occasions, such as parties of plea- 
sure, entertainments, and sometimes meetings out of 
curiosity, in men of like faculties, to be in each other's 
company. There are many causes to which one may 
assign this light infidelity, Jack Strrir never keeps 
the hour he has appointed to come to a friend's to din- 
ner; but he is an insignificant fellow who does it out 
of vanity. He could never, he knows, mzke any figure | 
in company, but by giving a little disturbance at his | 
entry, and therefore takes care to drop in when he | 
thinks you are just seated. He takes his place after 
having discomposed every body, and desires there may t 
be no ceremony ; then does he begin to call himself the ] 


8addest fellow, in disappointing so many places as he was 

invited to elsewhere. It is the fop's vanity to name n 

houses of better cheer, and to acquaint you that he chose u 

yours out of ten dinners which he was obliged to be at 8 

that day. The last time I had the fortune to eat with b 
him, 
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kim, he was imagining how very fat he should have 
been had he eaten all he had ever been invited to. But 

it is impertinent to- dwell upon the manners of such a 
wretch as obliges all whom he disappoints, though his 
circumstances constrain them to be civil to him. But 
there are those that every one would be glad to see, 
who fall into the same detestable habit, It is a merciless 
thing that any one can be at ease, and suppose a set of 
people who have a kindness for him, at that moment 
waiting out of respect to him, and refusing to taste their 
food or conversation with the utmost impatience. - One 
of these promisers sometimes shall make his excuses for 
not coming at all, so late that half the company have 
only to lament, that they have neglected matters of 
moment to meet him whom they ſiad a trifler. They 
immediately repent of the value they had for him; and 
such treatment repeated, makes company never depend 
upon his promises any more; so that he often comes at 
the middle of a meal, where he is zecretly slighted by the 
persons with whom he eats, and cursed by the servants, 
whose dinner is delayed by his prolonging their-master's 
entertainments. It is wonderful, that men -guilty this 
way, could never have observed, that the whiling time, 
and gathering together, and waiting a little before din- 
ner, is the most aukwardly passed away of any part in 
the four and twenty hours, If they did think at all, 
they would reflect upon their guilt, in lengthening such 
a suspension of agreeable life. The constant offending 
this way, has in a degree an effe& upon the honesty of 
his mind who is guilty of it, as common swearing is a 
kind of habitual perjury. It makes the soul unattentive 
to what an oath is, even while it utters it at the lips, 
Puocios beholding a wordy orator, while he was mak- 
ing a maguificent speech to the people, full of vain pro- 
mises; “ Methinks, said he, I am now fixing my eyes 
upon a cypress tree; it has all the pomp and beauty ima- 


ginable in its branches, leaves, * e but alas it 
bears no fruit. 


1 . 
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Though the expectation which is reiced dy impertinent 
promises is thus barren, their confidence, even after 
.. failures, is so great, that they subsist by still promising 
on. I have heretofore discoursed of the insignificant 
liar, the boaster, and the castle-builder, and treated them 
as no ill designing men, (though they are to be placed 
among the frivolous false ones) but persons who fall into 
that way putely to recommend themselves by their viva- 
cities; but indeed | cannot let heedless promisers, though 
in the most minute circumstances, pass with 80 slight a 
censure. If a man should take a resolution to pay only 
sums above an hundred pounds, and yet contract with 
different people debts of five and ten, how long can we 
suppose he will keep his credit? This man will as long 
support his good name in business, as he will in conver- 
sation, who without difficulty makes assignations which 
he is indifferent whether he keeps or not, 

I am the more severe upon this vice, because I have 
been 80 unfortunate as to be a very great criminal my- 
self. Sir Anprew FREeroRT, and all my other friends 
who are scrupulous to promises of the meanest conside- 
ration imaginable, from an habit of virtue that way, 
have often upbraided me with it. I take shame upon 
myself for this crime, and more particularly for the 
greatest I ever committed of the sort, that when as agree- 
able a company of gentlemen and ladies as ever were 
got together, and I forsooth, Mr. Syzcraron, to be of 
the party with women of merit, like a booby as I was, 
mistook the time of meeting, and came the night follow- 
ing. I wish every fool who is negligent in this kind, 
may have as great a loss as I had in this; for the same 
company will never meet more, but are dispersed into 
various parts of the world, and I am left under the com- 
punction that I degerve, i in 80 many different Rees be 
called a trifler, 

Fhis fault is Sometimes to be accounted for, when de- 
sirable people are fearful of appearing precise and re- 
derved 1 but they will find the — 


ns, Eo. 


of that imputation will betray them into a childish impo- 
tence of mind, and make them promise all who are 86 


good-will with ingratitude. The first steps in the bteach 
of a man's integrity are much more important than men 
are aware of, The man who scruples not breaking his 


science so great pain for failures of consequence, as he 
who thinks every little offence against truth and justice 


ourselves disapprove habitual to us, if we would be sure 
of 'our integrity. 


in relation to assignations, that exposed a man to u very 
uneasy adventure, WII Trar and Jacx Sur wert 
chamber-fellows in the Inner-Temple about 2g years 
ago. They one night at in the pit together at a co- 
medy, where they both observed atid liked the same 
young woman in the boxes. Their kindness for her 
entered both hearts deeper than they imagined. Srrur 
had a good faculty in writing letters of love, and made 
his address privately that way ; while Tear proceeded in 
the ordinary course, by money and her waiting- maid. 
The lady gave them both encouragement; received 
Tray into the utmost favour, mswering at the same 
time Srixr's letters, and giving him appointments at 
third places. Tray began to suspect the epistolary cor- 
respondence of his friend, and discovered also that Sriur 
opened all his letters which came to theircommon lodg- 
ings, in order to form his own assighations. After much 
anxiety and restlessnessT RAP came to a resolution, which 
he thought would break off their commerce with one 
another without any hazardous explanation. He there- 
fore writ a letter in a feigned hand to Mr. Tray at his 
chambers in the Temple. SrTrwr, according to custom, 


seized and opened it, and not a little surprised to 


kind to ask it of them. This leads such soft creatures 
into the misfortune of seeming to return overtures of 


word in little things, would not suffer in his own con- 
a disparagement. We should not make any thing we 


I remember a false hood of the trivial bort, though not 


on — 


1 3 6 find 
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find the inside directed to himself, when, with great 
perturbation of spirit, he read as follows: 


* 
—— 


un. STINT, 


« You have gained a night satisfaction at the expence 
of doing a very heinous crime. At the price of a faith- 
ful friend you have obtained an inconstant mistress. I 
rejoice in this expedient I have thought of to break my 
mind to you, and tell you, you are a base fellow, by a 
means which does not expose you to the affront except 
you deserve it. I know, Sir, as criminal as you are, 
you have still shame enough to avenge yourself against 
the hardiness of any one that should publicly tell you of 
it. I therefore, who have received 80 many secret hurts 
from you, shall take satisfaction with safety to myself. 
I call you base, and you must bear it, or acknowledge 
it; I triumph over you that you cannot come at me; 
nor do think it dishonourable to come in armour to as- 
sault him, who was in ambuscade when he wounded me. 

What need more be said to convince you of being 
guilty of the basest practice imaginable, than that it is 
such as has made you liable to be treated after this man- 
ner, while you yourself cannot in your own conscience 
a allow the justice of the upbraidings of 

| Your injured friend, 
RALPH TRAP, 
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TENDERNESS OF A FATHER FOR HIS DAUGHTER. 


WHEN I refle& upon my labours for the public, I 
cannot but observe, that part of the species, of which 
I profess myself a friend and guardian, is sometimes 
treated with severity ; that is, there are in my writings: 
many descriptions given of ill persons, and not any 
direct encomium made of those who are good. When'T 
was convinced of this error, I could not but immediately 
call to mind several of the fair sex of my acquaintance, 
whose characters deserve to be transmitted to posterity 
in writings which will long outlive mine. But I do not 
think that a reason why I should not give them their 
place in my Diurnal as long as it will last. For the 
service therefore of my female readers, I shall single out 
some characters of maids, wives, and widows, which de- 
serve the imitation of the sex. She who shall lead this 
small illustrious — of Heroines shall be the amiable 
FiDELIA. ö 

Before I enter upon tis particular — of her cha- 
racter, it is necessary to preface, that she is the only 
child of a decrepid Father, whose life is bound up in 
hers, This gentleman has used FIDELIA from her 
cradle with all the tenderness imaginable, and has viewed 
her growing perfections with the partiality of à Parent, 


that soon thought her accomplished above * 
1 
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of all other men, but never thought she was come to 
the utmost improvement of which she herself was ca- 
pable. This fondness has had very happy effects upon 
his own happiness; for she reads, she dances, she sings, 
uses her spinet and lute to the utmost perfection: and 
the lady's use of all these excellencies, is to divert the 
old man in his easy chair, when he is out of the pangs 
of a chronical distemper. FipsL1a is now in the 
twenty-third year of her age; but the application of 
many lovers, her vigorous time of life, her-quick sense 
of all that is truly gallant and elegant in the enjoyment 
of a plentiful fortune, are not able to draw her from the 
side of her good old Father. Certain it is, that there is 
no kind of affection so pure and angelic as that of a 
Father to a Daughter. He beholds her both with, and 
without, regard to her sex. In love to our wives there 
is desire, to our sons there is ambition; but in that to 
our daughters there is something which there are no 
words to express. Her life is designed wholly domestic, 
and she is so ready a friend and companion, that every 
thing that passes about a man, is accompanied with the 
idea of her presence. Her sex also is naturally so much 
exposed to hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, 
that there is, perhaps, a new cause of fondness arising 
from that consideration also. None but Fathers can 
have a true sense of these sort of pleasures and sen- 
sations; but my familiarity with the father of FibELIA, 
makes me let drop the worde which I have heard him 
speak, and observe upon his tenderness towards her. . 
 FipsL1a, on her part, as I was going to say, as ac- 
complisbed as she is, with all her beauty, wit, air, and 
mien, employs her whole time in care and attendance 
upon her Father. How have I been charmed to tee one 
of the most beautiful women the age has produced, on 
- her knees, helping on an old man's slipper! Her filial 
regard to him is what she makes her diversion, her bu- 
pines, and her glory. When she —— 
o 
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of her deceased mother to admit of the courtship of her 
son, she answered, That she had a great respect and 
gratitude to her for the overture in behalf of one 80 dear 
to her, but that during her Father's life she would admit 
into her heart no value for any thing that should in- 
terfere with her endeavour to make his remains of life 
as happy and easy as could be expected in his circum- 
stances. The lady admonished her of the prime of liſe 
with a smile; which Fipeiia answered with a frank - 

ness that always attends unfeigned virtue: * It is 
true, Madam, there is to be sure very great satis- 
factions to be expected in the commerce of a man of - 
honour, whom one tenderly loves; but I find so much 
satisfaction in the reflection, how much I mitigate a 
good man's pains, whose welfare depends upon my 
assiduity about him, that I willingly exclude the loose 
gratifications of passion for the $0lid reflections of duty. 
I know not whether any man's wife would be allowed, 
and (what I still more fear) I know not whether I, a 
wife, should be willing to be as officious as I am at 
present about my parent.” The happy Father has ber 
declaration that she will not marry during his life, and 
the pleasure of seeing that resolution not uneasy to her. 
Were one to paint filial affection in its utmost beauty, he 
could not have a more lively idea of it than in beholding 
FrpkLiA n her father at his hours of rising, meals, 
and rest, . 

When the general croud of female youth are con- 
sultiug their glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, 
or plays; for a young lady, who could be regarded 
among the foremost in those places, either for her 
person, wit, fortune, vt conversation, and yet con- 
temn all these entertainments, to sweeten the heavy 
hours of a decrepid Parent, is a resignation truly 
beroic. FIDEL IA performs the. duty of a nurse with all 
the beauty of a bride ; nor does she negle& her per- 
son, because of her attendance ' on him, when he is 

F WW wes - oats 8 
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too ill to receive company, to 4 8 she may make an 
appearance. 

FipETIA, who gives him up her youth, does not think 
it any great sacriſice to add to it the 5poiling of her dress. 
Hef care and exactness in her habit, convince her Father 
of the alacrity of her mind; and she has of all women 
the best foundation for affecting the praise of a seeming 
negligence. What adds to the entertainment” of the 
good old man is, that FipeL1a, where merit and fortune 
cannot be overlooked by epistolary lovers, reads over 
the accounts of her conquests, plays on the spinet the 
gayest airs, (and while she is doing so, you would think 
her formed only for gallantry) to intimate to him the 
pleasures she despises for his sake. 

Those who think themselves the pattern of good- 
breeding and gallantry, would be astonished to hear that 
in those intervals when the old gentleman is at ease, and 
can bear company, there are at his house in the most re- 
gular order, assemblies of people of the highest merit; 
where there is conversation without mention of the 
faults of the absent, benevolence between men and wo- 
men without passion, and the highest subjects of mo- 
rality treated of as natural and accidental discourse; 
all which is owing to the genius of FipzLtia, who 
at once makes her Father's way to another world easy, 
and hertelf capable of being an honour to his name 
in this. 


MR. SPECTATOR, 


« I was the other day at the Bear-Garden in hopes. to 
have seen your short face; “ but not being so fortunate, 
I must tell you by way of letter, That there is a 
mystery among the gladiators which has escaped your 
spectatorial penetration. For being in a box at an ale- 
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house near that renowned seat of honour above-men- 
tioned, I over-heard two masters of the science agreeing 
to quarrel on the next opportunity. This was to happen 
in a company of a set of the fraternity of batket - hilta, 
who were to meet that evening. When this was settled. 
one asked the other, Will you give cuts or receive? 
The other answered, Receive. It was replied, Are you 
a passionate man? No, provided you cut no more nor 
no deeper than we agree. I thought it my duty to ac- 
quaint you with this, that the people may not pay their 
money oa fighting, and be cheated. 

Your bumble Servant, 


SCABBARD RUSTY.” 
T. 
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4. Get money, money still; 
« And then let virtue follow, if she will.“ 


;  _ POPE, 
CID ———— . 


A LETTER ON MONEY, 


MR, SPECTATOR, 


, ALL men, through different paths make at the same 
common thing, Money ;* and it is to her we, owe the 
politician, the merchant, and the lawyer; nay, to be 
free with you, I believe to that also we are beholden to 
ber for our Spectator. 1 am apt to think, that could we 
look into our own hearts, we should see Money en- 
graved in them in more lively and moving characters 
than Self-Preservation; for who can refle& upon the 

merchant hoisting sail j in a doubtful pursuit of her, and 
all mankind sacrificing their quiet to her, but must per- 
ceive that the characters of Self-Preservation (which 
were doubtless originally the brighest) are sullied, if 
not wholly defaced; and that those of Money (which 
at first was only valuable as a mean to security) are of 
late so brightened, that the characters of Self-Preser- 

vation, like a less light set by a greater, are become al» 
most imperceptible? Thus has Money got the upper- 


: #+? 
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hand of what all mankind formerly thought most dear, _ 
viz. Security: and I wish I could say she bad here put | 
a stop to ber victories; but, alas! common honesty fell 
a Sacrifice to her. This is the way scholastic men talk” 
of the greatest good in the world: but I, a tradesman, 
shall give you another account of this matter in the 
plain narrative of my own life. I think it proper, in 
the first place, to acquaint my readers, that since my 
setting out in the world, which was in the year 1660, I 
never wanted Money; having begun with an indiffe- 
rent good stock in the tobacco-trade, to which I was 
bred ; and by the continual suecesses it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to bless my endeavours with, I am at last arrived 
at what they call a plumb.* To uphold my discourse 
in the manner of your wits or philosophers, by speak- 
ing ftne things, or-drawing inferences, as they pretend, 
from the nature of the subject, I account it vain ; hav- 
ing never found any thing in the writings of such men- 
that did not savour more of the invention of the brain, 
or what is stiled Speculation, than of sound judgment or INE es 
profitable observation. I will readily grant indeed, that KS; 
there is what the wits call natural in their talk; which 
is the utmost those curious authors can assume to them» 
selves, and is indeed all they endeavour at, for they are 
but lamentable teachers. And what, I pray, is natural? 
That which is pleasing and easy. And what are plea- 
sing and easy? Forsooth, a new thought or conceit _ 
dressed up in smooth, quaint language, to make you 
smile and wag your head, as being what you never ima- 
gined before, and yet wonder why you had not; mere 
frothy amusements, fit only for boys or silly women to 
be caught with! 

© It is not my present intention to instruct my readers 
in the methods of acquiring riches; that may be the 
work of another Essay: but to exhibit the real and so- 

| 1 & OE 36, lid 
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lid advantages I have found by them in my long and ma» 
nifold experience; nor yet all the advantages of s0 wor- 
thy and valuable a blessing, (for who does not know or 
imagine the comforts of being warm, or living at ease, 
that power and pre-eminence are their inseparable atten- 
dants?) but only to instance the great supports they af. 
ford us under the severest calamities and misfortune ; to 
shew that the love of them is a special antidote against 
immorality and vice; and that the same does likewise 
naturally dispose men to actions of piety and devotion. 
All which 1 can make out by my own experience, who 
think myself no ways particular from the rest of man- 
Kind, nor better nor worse wh þ nature than generally other 
men are. 

© In the year 16659 when the sickness* was, I lost by 
it my wife and two children, which were all my stock. 
Probably I might have had more, considering 1 was 
married between four and five years; but finding her 
to be a teeming woman, I was careful, as having then 
little above a brace of thousand pounds to carry on my 
trade, aud maintain a family with. I loved them as 


usually men do their wives and children, and therefore 


could not resist the first impulses of nature on 80 wound- 
ing a loss; but I quickly roused myself, and found 
means to alleviate, and at last conquer my affliction, by 
reflecting how that she and her children having been no 
great expence to me, the best part of her fortune was 
still left; that my charge being reduced to myself, a 
Journeyman, and a maid, I might live far cheaper than 
before; and that being now a childless widower, I 
might perhaps marry a no less deserving woman, and 
with a much better fortune than she brought, which 
was but Sool. And to convince my readers that such 
considerations as these were proper and apt to produce 
Such an effect, I remember it was the constant observa- 

tion, 
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tion, at that deplorable time, when so many hundreds 
were 8wept away daily, that the rich ever bore the loss 
of their families and relations far better than the poor; 
the latter having little or nothing before- hand, and living 
from hand to mouth, placed the whole comfort and satis- 
faction of their lives in their wives and children, and 
were therefore inconsolable. 

© The following year happened the fire; at which 
time, by good Providence, it was my fortune to have 
converted the greatest part of my effects into ready 
money, on the prospe& of an extraordinary advantage 
which I was preparing to lay hold on. This calamity 

was very terrible and astonishing, the fury of the flame 
being such, that whole streets, at several distant places, 
were destroyed at one and the same time, 80 that (as 
it is well known) almost all our citizens were burnt out 
of what they had. But what did I then do? I did not 
stand gazing on the ruins of our noble metropolis; I 
did not shake my head, wring my hands, sigh and shed 
tears; I considered with myself what could this avail ? 
I fell a plodding what advantages might be made of the 
ready cash I had; and immediately bethought myself 
that wonderful penny worths might be bought of the 
goods that were saved out of the fire. In short, with 
about 2000l. and a little credit, I bought as much tobacco 
as raised my estate to the value of to, oil. I then 
looked on the ashes of our city, and the misery of 
its late inhabitants, as an effect of the just wrath and 
indignation of Gann towards a sinful and parveres | 
people.” 

After this I e and that wiſe dying, I 
took another; but both proved to be idle baggages: the 
first gave me a great deal of plague and vexation by her 
extravagancies, and I became one of the by-words of 
the city. I knew it would be to no manner of pur- 
pose to go about to curb the fancies and inclinations 
of women, which fly out the more for being re- 

"2 strained ; 
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atrained ; but what I could I did; I watched her nar- 
rowly, and by good luck found her in the embraces 
| (for which I had two witnesses with me) of a 

spark of the court-end of the town; of whom I reco- 
vered 15,000 pounds, which made me amends for what 
she had idly sg nó’red, and put a silence to all my 
neighbours, taking off my reproach; by the gain they 
saw I had by it, The last died about two years after I 
married her, in labour of three children: I conjecture 
they were begot by a country kinsman of hers; whom, 
at her recommendation, I took into my family, and 
gave wages to as a jourrieyman. What this creature 
expended in delicacies and high diet for her kinsman (as 
well as I could compute by the poulterer's, fish- 
monger's, and grocer's bills), amounted in the said two 
years to one hundred eighty-six pounds, four shillings 
and five pence half-penny. The fine apparel, bracelets; 
lockets, and treats, &c. of the other,. according to the 
best calculation, came, in three years and about three 
quarters, to seven hundred forty-four pounds, seven 
shillings and nine - pence. After this I resolved nev 
to marry more, and found 1 had been a gainer by 
marriages, and the damages granted me for the abuses of 
my bed, (all charges deducted) eight thousand three 
hundred pounds, within a trifle. 

I come now to shew the good effects of the Love of 
Money on the lives of men, towards rendering them 
honest, sober, and religious. When I was a young man, I 
had a mind to make the best of my wits, and over - reached 
a country-chap in a parcel of unsound goods; to whom, 
upon his upbraiding, and threatening to expose me for it, 
I returned the equivalent of his loss; and upon his good 
advice, wherein he clearly demonstrated the folly of 
such artifices, which can never end but in shame, and 
the ruin of all correspondence, I never after trans-. 
gressed. Can your courtiers who take bribes, or your 


* or physicians in their practice, or even the di- 
| vines» 
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vines who intermeddle in worldly affairs, boast of mak- 
ing but one slip in their lives, and of auch a thorough 
and lasting reformation i Since my coming intb the 


world, 1 do not remember I was ever overtaken in 


drink, aave nine times, once at the christening of my 

first child, thrice at our city feasts, and five times at 
driving of batgains. My reformation I can attribute to 
notbjng 80 much as the love and esteem of money, for 
I found myself to be extravagant in my drink, and apt 
to turn prajector, and make tash bargains. As for 
women, I neyer knew any except my wives: for my 
reader must know, and it is what we may confide in as 
an excellent recipe, that the love of business and maney 
is the greatest mortifier of inordinate desires imaginable, 
as employing the mind continually in the careful over · 
sight of what one has, in the eager quest after more, in 
looking after the negligencies and deceits of servants, in 


the due entering and stating of accounts, in hunting 


after chaps, and in the exact knowledge of the state of 
markets; which things whoever thoroughly attends to, 
will find enough and enough to employ his thoughts on 
every moment of the day; so that I cannot call to 
mind, that in all the time I was a husband, which; off 


and on, was above twelve years, I ever once thought of - 


my wives but in bed. And, lastly, for religion, I have 


ever been a constant churchman, both forenoons and 


afternoons on Sundays, never forgetting to be thankful 
for auy gain or advantage I had had that day; and on 
Saturday nights, upon casting up my accounts, I always 


— 


was grateful for the sum of my week's profits, and at 


Christmas for that af the whole year. It is true, per- 


haps, that my devotion has not been the most fervent ; 


which, I think, ought to be imputed to the evenness 
and sedateness of my temper, which never would ad- 
mit of any impetuosities of any sort: and I can remem- 
ber, that in my youth and prime of manhood, when my 
blood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure in religious 
exercises than at present, or many years past, — that 

vox. vi. X my 
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my devotion sensibly declined as age, which os dull and 
unwieldy, came upon me. 

© I have, I hope, here proved, that the Love of 
Money prevents all immorality and vice; which, if you 
will not allow, you must, that the pursuit of it obliges 
men to the same kind of life as they would follow if 
they were really virtuous; which is all I have to say at 
present, only recommending to you, that you would 
think of it, and turn ready wit into ready ne * 
as you can, I conclude,'. - HOT 
x Your vervant,! te 
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| CRUASDAT) AUGUST 7, 1713. 

a # 9 a — 0 | 

um sus apertam ; | 
In rahiem ceepit verti jocus, & per honestas 

non. 2. Er. i, 148. 


* le nature ill-inclin'd 
« Produc'd the point that left the sting behind; 
« *Till friend with friend, and families at strife, 
« Triumphant malice rag'd thro” private life.” * 


. n , 
—— — — — — — 


ON PARTY SCANDAL. 

THERE is nothing so scandalous to a government, 
and detestable in the eyes of all good men, as defama- 
tory papers and pamphlets ; but at the same time there 
is nothing so difficult to tame as a satirical author. An 
angry writer who cannot appear in print, naturally vents 
his spleen in. Libels aud Lampoons. A gay old woman, 
says the fable, seeing all her wrinkles represented in a 
large looking glass, threw it upon the ground in a pas- 
sion, and broke it in a thousand pieces; but as she was af- 
terwards surveying the fragments with a spiteful kind - 
of pleasure, she could not forbear uttering herself in the 
following soliloquy. What have I got by this revengeful 
blow of mine ? I have only multiplied my deformity, and 
see an hundred ugly faces, where before I saw but one. 

It has been proposed, © to oblige every person that 
writes a book, or a paper, to swear himself the author 
of it, and enter down in a public reginter his name and 
place of abode.” *' 

This, indeed, would have effectually suppressed all 
printed ScanDAL, which generally appears under bor- 
rowed names, or under none at all, But it is to be feared 

K 2 that 
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that such an expedient would not only destroy Scandal, 
but Learning. It would operate promiscuously, amd 
root up the corn and tares together. Not to mention 
some of the most celebrated works of piety, which have 
proceeded from anonymous authors, who have made it 
their merit to convey to us so gFeat a charity in secret; 
there are few works of genius that come out first with 
the author's name. The writer generally makes a trial 
of them in the world before he owns them; and 1 be- 
lieve, very few, who are capable of writing, would set 
pen to paper, if they knew before-hand that they must 
not publish their productions but on such conditions. 
For my own part, I must declare, the papers I present 
the public are like Fuiry Favours, which shall last no 
longer than while the author is concealed, 
That which makes it particularly difficult to restrain 
these sons of Calumny and Defamation is, that all sides 
are equally guilty of it, and that every dirty scribbler is 
countenanced by great names, whose interests he pro - 
pagates by such vile and infamous methods. I have 
never yet heard of a ministry who have inflicted an ex- 
emplary punishment on an author that has supported 
their cause with falsehood and Scandal, and treated in 2 
most cruel manner the names of those who have been 
looked upon as their rivals and antagonists. Would a 
government set an everlasting mark of their displeasure 
upon one of those infamous writers, who makes his 
court to them by tearing to pieces the reputation of 2 
competitor, we should quickly see an end put to this race 


2a X > 3” Yo So LO RW 


of vermin, that are a scandal to government, and a re- th 
proach. to human nature. Such a. proceeding would thi 
make a minister of state shine in history, and would fill an 
all mankind with a just abhorrence of persons who should | 
treat him unworthily, and employ against him those arms of 
which he scorned to make use of against his enemies. mc 
I cannot think that any one will be so unjust as eit] 
to imagine, what I have here said is spoken with re- rel 
* to any party or faction. . one who has in me; 


him 


-- 


. e 


We _ 


— we * 
— _ 
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him the sentiments either of a Christian or gentleman, 


cannot but be highly 'offended at this wicked and un- 
generous practice which is so much in use among us at 
present, that it is become a kind of national crime, and 
distinguishes us from all the governments that lie about 
us. I cannot but look upon the finest sti 6kes of Satire 
which are aimed at particular persons, and which are 
supported even with the appearances of truth, to be the 
marks of an evil mind, and highly criminal in themselves. 
Infamy, like other punishments; is under the direQion 
and distribution of the magistrate; and not of any private 


persbn. Accordingly we learn from a fragment of 


C1cto, that though there were very few eapital punish- 
ments in the twelve tables, a Libel or Lampoon, which 
took away the good name of another, was to be punished 
by death. But this is far from being our case. Our 


Satire is nothing but Ribaldry, and Biilingsgate. Scur- 


rility passes for wit; and he who can call names in the 
greatest variety of phrases, is looked upon to have the 
shrewdest pen. By this means the honour of families is 
ruined, the highest posts and greatest titles are rendered 


cheap and vile in the sight of the people, the noblest 


virtues and most exalted parts exposed to the contempt 
of the vicious and the ignorant. Should a foreigner, 


who knows nothing of our private factions, or one 


who is to act his part in the world when our present 
heats and animosities are forgot—should, I say, such an 
one form to himself a notion of the greatest men of all 
Sides in the British nation, who are now living, from 
the characters which are given them in some or other of 
those abominable writings which are daily published 

among us, what a nation of monsters must we appear! 
As this cruel practice tends to the utter subversion 
of all truth and humanity among us, it deserves the ut- 
most detestation and discou nent of all Who have 
either the love of their country, or the honour of their 
religion at heart; I would, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mend it to the consideration of those who deal in these 
X 3 . pernicious 


| 


- 
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peruicious arts of writing, and of those who take pleasure 
in the reading of them, As for the first, I have spoken 
of them in former papers, and have not stuck to rank 
them with the murderer and assassin. Every honest 
man sets as high a value upon a good name, as upon life 
itself; and I cannot but think that those who privily 
assault the one, would destroy the other, might they do 
it with the same security and impunity. | 

As for persons who take pleasure in the reading and 
dispersing such detestable Libels, I am afraid they fall 
very little short of the guilt of the first composers. By 
a law of the emperors VALENTINIAN and VALEXS, it 
was made death for any person not only to write a Libel, 
but, if he met with one by chance, not to tear or burn 
it. But because I would not be thought singular in my 
opinion of this matter, I shall conclude my paper with 
the words of Monsieur BayLz, who was a man of great 
freedom of thought, as well as of exquisite learning * 
judgment. | 

I cannot imagine, that a man who disperses a Libel,is 
less desirous of doing mischief than the Author himself. 
But what shall we say of the pleasure which-a man takes 
in the reading of a defamatory Libel? Is it not an 
heinous sin in the sight of Gov ? We must distinguish 
in this point. The pleasure is either an agreeable sen- 
sation we are affected with, when we meet with a witty 
thought which is well expressed, or it is a joy Which 
we conceive from the dishonour of the person who. is 
defamed, I will say nothing to the first of these cases; 
for, perhaps, some would think that my morality is not 
severe enough, if I should affirm that a man is not master 
of those agreeable sensatibns, any more than of those 
occasioned by sugar or honey, when they touch his 
tongue; but as to the second, every one will on that 
pleasure to be a heinous sin. The pleasure in the first 
case is of no continuance: it prevents our reason and 
reflection, and may be immediately followed by a secret 


_ to see our neighbour's honour blasted. If it — 
3 no 
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not cease immediately, it is a sign that we are not dis- 
pleased with the ill- nature of the Satirist, but are glad to 
see him defame his enemy by all kinds of stories; and 
then we deserve the punishment to which the writer of 
the Libel is subject. I shall here add the words of a 
modern author. St. Gnxoon v, upon excommunicating 
those writers who had dishonoured CAsrontus, does 
not except those who read their works; because, says 
he, if calumnies have always been the delight of their 
hearers, and a gratification of those persons who have no 
other advantage over honest men, is not he who takes 
pleasure in reading them as guilty as he who composed 
them ? It is an uncontested maxim, that they who approve 
an action, would certainly do it if they could; that is, if 
some reason of self- love did not hinder them, There is 
no difference, says CYCBRo, between advising a crime, 
and approving it when committed. The Roman law 
confirmed this maxim, having subjected the approvers 
and authors of this evil to the same penalty. We may 
therefore conclude, that those who are pleased with 
reading defamatory Libels, so far as to approve the au- 
thors and dispersers of them, are as guilty as if they, had 
composed them; for if they do not write such Libels 
themselves, it is because they have not the talent of 
writing, or because they will run no hazard.” | 
The author produces other authorities to confirm his 
Wan in this particular. bz - 
C. 


* 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1712, 


Est natura hominum Novitatis avida. rae "af 
PLIN, APUD LILLIUMs 
Human oature is fond of novelty.” 


ON THE LOVE OF NEWS. 


THERE is no humour in my countrymen, which I am 
more inclined to wonder at, than their general tbirst after 
| news. There are about half a dozen ingenious men, 
who live very plentifully upon this curiosity of their 
fellow subjects. They all of them receive the same ad- 
vices from abroad, and very often in the same words; 
but their way of cooking it is so very different, that 
there is no citizen, who has an eye to the public good, 
that can leave the coffee-house with a peace of-mind be- 
fore he has given every one of them a reading. These 
Several dishes of News are so very agreeable to the 
palate of my countrymen, that they are not only pleased 
with them when they are served up hot, but when they 
are again set cold before them, by those penetrating po- 
liticians who oblige the public with their refleRions and 
observations upon every piece of intelligence that is sent 
us from abroad. The text is given us by one set of 
writers, and the comment by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same tale told us 
in 80 many different papers, and if occasion requires, in 
so many articles of the same paper, notwithstanding in 
a scarcity of foreign posts we hear the same story te- 
peated by different advices from Paris, Brussels, the 
Hague, and from every great town in Europe; not- 
withstanding the multitude of annotations, explanations, 
reflections, and various . which it passes _ ; 
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our time lies heavy on our hands till the arrival, of a 
fresh Mail: we long to receive further particulars, to 
hear what will be the next step, or what will be the con- 
sequences of that which we have already taken. A 
westerly wind keeps the whole town in 1 and 
puts a stop to conversation. 4 
This general curiosity has been wind and inflamed by 
our late wars, and if rightly directed might be of good 
use to a person who has such a thirst awakenedis him, 
Why should not a man who takes delight in . 
every thing that is new, apply himself to history, tra- 
vels, and other writings of the same kind, where he 
| will find perpetual fuel for his curiosity, and meet-with 
much more pleasure and improvement than in these 
papers of the week? An honest tradesman who lan- 
guishes a whole summer in expectation of a battle, and 
perhaps is balked at last, may here meet with half a dozen 
in a day. He may read the News of a whole campaign 
in less time than he now bestows upon the products of 
a single post. Fights, conquests, and revolutions, lie 
thick together. The reader's curiosity is raised and sa- 
tified every moment, and his passions disappointed or 
gratified, without being detained in a state of uncer- 
tainty from day to day, or lying at the mercy of the 
sea and wind; in short, the mind is not here kept in a 
perpetual, gape after knowledge, nor punished with 
that eternal thirst which is the portion of all our modern 
News- Monyers and coffee-house Politicians. . \ 

All matters of fact, which a man did not knew be- | 
fore, are News to him; and 1 do not see how any ha- 
berdasher in Cheapeide is more concerned in the ꝓre- 
sent quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that of the 
League. At least, I believe every one will allow me, 
it is of more importance to an Englishman to know the 
history of his ancestors, than that of his contemporaries 
who live upon the banks of the Danube or the Boris- 
thenes. As for those who are of another mind, I shall 
recommend to them the 2 letter from à Pro- 

4 jector 
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jector who is willing to turn a penny by this remarka- 
dle Curiosity of his n | 


/ 
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720 vou must have oboerved, that men who frequent 
coffee-houses, and delight in News, are pleased with 
every thing that is matter of fact, so it be what they 
have not heard before, A victory, or a defeat, are 
equally agreeable to them. The shutting of a Cardinal's 
mouth pleases them one post, and the opening of it 
another. They are glad to hear the French court is 
removed to Marli, and are afterwards as much delighted 
with its return to Versailles. They read the advertise- 
ments with the same curiosity as the articles of public 
News ; and are as pleased to hear of a pye-bald horse that 
is strayed out of a field near Islington, as of a whole 
troop that have been engaged in any foreign adventure. 
In short, they have a relish for every thing that is News, 
let the matter of it be what it will; or, to speak more 
Properly, they are men of a voracious appetite, but no 
taste. Now, Sir, since the great fountain of News, I 
mean the war, is very near being dried up; and since 
these gentlemen have contracted such an inextinguish- 
able thirst after it; I have taken their case and my own 
into consideration, and have thought of a project which 
may turn to the advantage of us both. I have thoughts 
of publishing. a Daily Paper, which shall comprehend in 
it all the most remarkable occurrences in every little 
town, village and hamlet that lie within ten miles of 
Loudon, or in other words, within the verge of the 
penny-post. I have pitched upon this scene of intel- 
ligence for two reasons; first, because the carriage of 
letters will be very cheap; and secondly, because I may 
receive them every day. By this means my readers 
will have their News fresh and fresh, and many wor- 
thy citizens who cannot sleep with any satisfaction at 
present, for want of being informed how the world 
| goes, 
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goes, may go to bed contentedly, it being my design 
to put out my paper every night at nine o'clock 
precisely. I have already established correspon- 
dences in these several places, and received very good 
intelligence. 

By my last advices from Knightsbridge I hear, 
that a horse was clapped into the pound on the third 
instant, and that he was not released when the letters 
came away. : 

We are informed from Pankridge,* that a 9 | 
weddings were-lately celebrated in the mother church of 
that place, but are referred to their next letters for the 
names of the parties concerned. 

© Letters from Brompton advise, that the widow 

BL1cur had received several visits from Jon x M1LLDew, 
which affords great matter of speculation in those 
parts. 
Buy a fisherman who lately touched at Hammersmith, 
there is advice from Putney, that a certain person, well 
known in that place, is like to lose his election for church- 
warden; but this being Boat-news, we cannot give en- 
tire credit to it. 

Letters from Paddington bring little more, than that 
WILLIAM SquEAx, the sow-gelder, passed through that 
place the fifth instant. 

They advise from Fulham, that things remained 
there in the same state they were. They had intelli- 
gence, just as the letters came away, of a tub of excellent 
ale just set abroach at Parson's GREEN; ; but this wanted 
confirmation. | 

have here, Sitz given you a specimen of the news | 
with which I intend to entertain the town, and which, 
when drawn up regularly in the form of a newspaper, 
will, I doubt not, be very acceptable to many of those 
public-spirited readers, who take more delight in ac- 
quainting themselves with other people's business than 
theic 


—— — 
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their own. I hope a paper of this kind, which lets ts 
know what is done near home, may be more useful to 
us than those which are filled with advices from Zug 
and Bender, and make some amends for that dearth of 
Intelligence, which we may justly apprehend from times 
of peace. If I find that you receive this rect favour- 
ably, I will shortly trouble you with one or two more; 
and in the mean time am, most n with all * 


respect, 
Your most obedient, 
and nn rervant.” 


gs 
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Non usitata nec tepui ferar 


* 64g 1 bem 271 
* 7 | MOR, 24 ob. xx. L. 
No weak, no common wing shall bear | 

My rising body through the aig.” 


on GRATITUDE, 


1111 


THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind 
than gratitude, It is accompanied with such an inward 
satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by 
the performance. It. is not like the practice of many 
other virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with s0 
much pleasure, that were there no positive command 
which enjoined it, nor any recompence Jaid up for it 
hereafter, a-generous mind would Indulge i in it, for the 
natural gratification that accompanies it. 
If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker * The Supreme Being does - 
not only confer upon us these bounties, which proceed 
more immediately from his hand, but even those bene- 
fits which are conveyed to us by others. Every bless- 
ing we enjoy, by, what means soever it may be derived 
upon us, is the gift « of Him who is the great Author of 
good, and Father of mercies, | 
If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
turally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind 
of a grateful man; it exalts the soul into rapture, when 
it is employed on this great object of gratitude, on this 
beneficent 
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beneficent Being who has given us every thing we al- 
ready possess, and from whom. we expert every thing 
we yet hope for. 

Most of the works of the Pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their deities, or tended indirectly to 
the celebration of their respective attributes and per- 
fections. Those who are acquainted with the works of 
the Greek and Latin poets Which are still extant, will 
upon reflection find this observation so true, that I shall 
not enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more of 
our Christian poets have not turned their thoughts this 
way, especially if we consider, that our idea of the Su- 


preme Being is not only infinitely more great and 


noble than what could possibly enter into the heart of 
an Heathen, but filled with every thing that can raise 
the imagination, and give an opportunity for the aub- 
limest thoughts and conceptions. 

Pruranen tells us of a Heathen who was singing an 
hymn to Draxa, in which he celebrated her for her de- 
light in human sacrifices, and other instances of cruelty 


and revenge; upon which a poet who was present at 


this piece of devetion, and seems to have had a truer 
idea of the Divine Nature, told the votary by way of 
reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, he heartily 
wished he might have a daughter of the same temper 
with the goddess he celebrated. It was impossible to 
write the praises of one of those false deities, according 


to the Pagan creed, without a MUCLurs of impertinence | 


and absurdity. 

The Jews, who before the time of Christianity were 
the only people who had the knowledge of the true God, 
have set the Christian world an example how they ought 
to employ this divine talent of which 1 am speaking. 
As that nation produced men of great genius, without 
considering them as inspired writers, they have trans- 
mitted to us many hymns and divine odes, which excel 


those that are delivered down to us by the ancient 
Greeks 


— 
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Greeks-and Romans, in the poetry, as much as in the 
subject to. which it was consecrated. This, I think 
might easily be shewn, if there were occasion for it. | 
I have already communicated to the public some 
pieces of divine poetry; and as they have met with a 
very favourable reception, I shall from time to time 
publish any work of the same nature, which has not yet 


appeared in print, and may be acceptable to my readers. 
I, 


„Wu x all thy mercies, O my Gop, 
My rising soul surveys; 

Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise: 


* O how ball words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 

That glows within my ravish'd heart ? 
But Thou canst read it there. 


111. 
% Thy Providence my life zustand. | : 
And all my wants redrest, | | 


When in the silent womb I lay, 


IV, 


* To all my weak complaints and cries, - - 
Thy Mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in pray r. 
| : v. 
* Unnumber'd comforts to my sou : 
Thy tender care bestow'd, 
1 Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom those comforts flow d. ä 
a vi. When 
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When in the dpp'ry paths of youth 
Wich heedless steps I ran, 
Thine Arm unseen convey'd me saſe, 
And led me up to man. 
VII. 
© Through hidden dangers, tolls, and deaths, 
It gently clear'd my way, 
And through the pleaving snares of yice, 
| "More to be fear d than they. 


VIII, | 


„When worn with sickness oft hast Thou, 
With health renew'd my face, 
And when in sins and sorrows zunk, 


| Reviv'd my coul with grage, | 

1x. 
Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o'er, 


And in a kind and faithful friend 
| Has doubled all my store. | 


| 
4 | | X. 
| | Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
N My daily thanks employ, 
Nor is the least a chearful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 


*. 


Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I'll purszue 
And after death in distant worlds 
WW The glorious theme renew. 


x11. When 
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When nature fails, and day and night ö 
Divide thy works no more, r 
My ever grateful heart, O Lotd, : 
% 
- 0 9 p 
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Through all eternity to Thee * 22 ; 
* 
A Joyful song I'll mise, 0 1 A a 
a For oh I eternity s too short 6 
Fo utter all thy praise. 
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tes menen Arn 

Laboris. 


* Inn aLAUT. ACT. i. 10. 1. 
« Give me leave to allow myseli no respite from labour. Un 


=== : — 


A DAY'S EXCURSION. 
1 


Ir is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of 


the world, and be of no character or significancy in 
7 


it. : 
To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new 


objeRts with an endless curiosity, is a delight known 


only to those who are turned for speculation : nay, they 
who enjoy it, must value things only as they are the 
ohjects of speculation, without drawing any worldly 
advantage to themselves from them, but just as they 
are what contribute to their amusement, or the improve- 
ment of the mind. I lay one night last week at Rich- 
mond; and being restless, not out of dissatisfaction, 
but a certain busy inclination. one sometimes has, I rose 
at four in the morning, and took boat for London, with 
a resolution to rove by boat and coach for the next four 
and twenty hours, till the many different objects I must 
needs meet with should tire my imagination, and give 
me an inclination to a repose more profound than I was 
at that time capable of, I beg people's pardon for an 
odd humour. I am guilty of, and was often that day, 
which is saluting auy person whom I like, whether I 
'know him or not. This is a particularity would be tale- 
rated in me, if they considered that the greatest plea- 

| dre 
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sure I know I receive at my eyes, and that I am: obliged 
to an agreeable person for coming abroad into my view, 
as another is for à visit neee at their own 
houses. 054 . 

The hours of the 3 night ncaa i ie the 
cities of London and Westminster, by people as diffe- 
rent from each other as those who are born in diſferent 
centuries. Men of six o'clock give way to those of 
nine, they of nine to the generation of twelve; and 
they of twelve disappear, and make room for the 
fashionable world, en have made two o'clock ave 
of the day. 1 990 

When we first put a we 600 fell ini 
with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the several mar- 

| ket-ports of London; and it was the most pleasing 

scene imaginable to see the chearfulness with which 
those jinduytrious people plyed their way to a: certain 
sale of their goods. The banks on each side are as well 
peopled, and beautified with as agreeable plantations as 
any spot on the earth; but the Thames itself, loaded 
with the product of each shore, added very much to the 
landscape. It was very easy to observe by their sailing, 
and the countenances of the ruddy virgins, Who were 
supercargoes, the part of the town to which they were 
bound. There was an air in the purveyors for Covent- 
Garden, who frequently converse with morning rakes, 
very unlike the Wee met d fbr 
Stocks- Market. bag 1 

Nothing remarkable ent in; ROI but I 
landed with ten sail of apricot boats, at Strand- Bridge, 
after having put i in at Nine-Elms, and taken in melons, 
consigned by Mr Currr, of that place, to Sanan, 
n e eee at their stall in Covent- Orden. 
We arrived at Strand-Bridge at six of the clock, and 
were unloading; when the hackney-coachmen of the 
foregoing night took their leave of each other at the 
Dark-House, to go to-bed before the day was too far 
vo II ACA — as we made up 


to 
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to thb market; und some raillery happened between one 
of the fruit-wenches and those black men, about the 
Devil and Evx, with allusion to their several profes- 
sions. I could not believe any place more entertaining 
than Covent-Garden ; where | strolled from one fruit- 
shop to another, with, crowds of agreeable young wo- 
men around me, who were purchasing fruit for their 
respective families. It was almost eight of the clock, 
before I could leave that variety of objects. I took 
coach, and followed a young lady, who tripped into 
another just before me, attended by her maid. I ga 
immediately she was of the family of the VaIxnovns. 
There are a set of these Who, of all things, affe& the play 
of Blindman's-Buff, and leading men into love for they 
know not whom, who are fled they know not where: This 
sort of women is usually a janty slattern : she hangs on 
her clothes, plays her head, varies her posture, and changes 
place incessantly, and all with an appearance of striving 
at the same time to hide herself, and yet give you to 
understand she is in humour to laugh at you, You 
must have often seen the coachmen make signs with 
their fingers, as they drive by each other, to intimate 
how much they have got that day. They can carry 
on that language to give intelligence where they 
are driving. In an instant my coachman took the wink 
to pursue ; and the Jady's driver gave the hint that he 
was going through Long-Acre towards St. James's. 
While he whipped up James-Street, we drove for King 
street, to save the pass at St. Martin's-Lane.- The 
coachmen took care to meet, jostle, and threaten euch 
other for way, and be entangled at the end of New- 
port · Street and Long- Acre. The fright, you must be- 
lieve, brought down the lady's coach- door, and obliged 
her, with her mask off, to enquire into the bustle, when 
she sees the man she would avoid; The tackle of the 
coach window is so bad she cannot draw it upagain, and 
„dhe drives on sometimes wholly discovered, and some - 
times half escaped, according to the accident of car- 


» 
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riages in her way. One of these ladies keeps her gest 


in a hackney-caach, as well as the best rider does on x. 
managed horse. The laced shoe on her left foot, with B 


a careless gesture, just appearing on the opposite 
cushion, held her both firm, and i in a proper * * 
receive the next jolt. 

As she was an excellent n many were 
the glances ateach other which we had far an hour and 


an half, in all parts of the town, by the skill of our 


drivers; till at last.miy lady was conveniently lost, with . 
notice. from her coachman to ours to make off, and he 
should hear where she went. This chace was now at 
an end; and the fellow who drove her came to us, and 
discovered that he was ordered to come again in an 
hour, for that she was a Silk-worm. I was surprised 
with this. phrase, but found it was a cant among the 
hackney fraternity for their best customers, women who 
ramble twice or thrice a week from shop to shop, to 
turn over all the goods in town, without buying any. 
thing. The silk-worms are, it seems, indulged by the 
tradesmen; for though they never buy, they are ever 
talking of new silks, laces, and ribbons, and gerve the 
owners, in getting them customers, as their ane 
dunners do in making them pay. 
The day of people of fashion began now to bt 
and carts and hacks were mingled with equipages o 


show and vanity ; when I resolved to walk it, aut 45 
11 80 4 


cheapness; but my unhappy curiosity is sue, tha 


it always my interest to take coach ; for some odd ad- 1 


venture among beggars, ballad-singers, or the like, de- 
tains and throws me into expence. It happened 80 im- 
mediately ; for at the corner of Warwick-street, as I 
was listening to a new ballad, a ragged rascal, a beggar 
who knew.me, came up to me, and began to turn the eyes - 
of the good company dpon me, by telling me be was 
extreme poor, and should die in the street for want of 
drink, e 1 immediately would have the charity to 
1 give 


f 


only To lock at you.“ I went to one of the windows 
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vive him sixpence to go into the next ale-house and 


save his life, , He urged, with a 'melancholy face, that 
all his family had died of thitst. All the mob have hu- 
mour, and two or three began to take the jest; by 


which Mr. Srunp carried his point, and let me ent 
off to a coach. As J drove along it was a pleasing re 
fleQtion to see the world so prettily checkered since I 
left Richmond, and the scene still filling with children 


of a new hour. This satisfaction increased as I moved 


towards the city; and gay signs, well-disposed streets, 
magnificent public structures, and wealthy shops, adorn- 
ed with contented faces, made the joy till rising till we 
came into the centre of the city, and centre of the 
world of trade, the Exchange of London. As other 


men in the crowds about me were pleased with their 


hopes and bargains, I found my account in observing 
them, in attention to their several interests. I, indeed, 
looked upon myself as the richest man that walked the 
Exchange that day: for my benevolence made me share 
the gains of every bargain that was made. It was not 


the least of my satisfaction in my survey, to go up 


stairs, and pass the shops of agreeable females; to ob- 
serve so many pretty hands busy in the folding of rib- 
bons, and the utmost eagerness of agreeable faces in the 
sale of patches, pins, and wires, on each side of the 
counters, was an amusement in which I could longer 
have indulged myself, had not the dear creatures called 
to me, to ask what I wanted, when I could not answer, 


which opened to the area below; where all the several 
voices lost their distinction, und rose up in à confused 
humming ; which created in me a feflection that could 
not come into the wind of any but of one a little too 
studious; for I said to myself, with a kind of pun in 
thought, „What nonsense is all the hurry of this world 
to those who are above it?” In these, or not much 
iter thoughts, I had/ liked to have foot my. place at the 


| — 
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chop-house, where every man, according to the natural 2 
bashfulness or sulllenness of our nation, eats in a public 6 
room a mess of broth, or chop of meat, in dumb silence, 
as if they had no pretence to speak to each other on the 
foot of being men, except they were of esch other's 
acquaintance. © ' a e484 + git 
Il went afterwards to Ronin's, and saw people who 
had dined with me at the Five-penny Ordinary, just 
before, give bills for the. value of large estates; and 
could not but behold with great pleasure, property 
lodged in, and transferred in @ moment from such as 
would never be masters of half as much as is seemingly 
in them, + and given from them every day they live. 
But before five in the afternoon I left the city, came to 
my common scene of Covent-Garden, and passed the 
evening at W11L's in attending the discourses of seve- 
ral sets of people, who relieved each other within my 
hearing on the subjects of cards, dice, love, learning, 
and politics. The last subject kept me till I heard the* - 
streets in the possession of the bell-man, who had now - - 
the world to himself, and cry d, Past two o'clock.” 
This roused me from my seat; and I went to my lodg- 
ings, led by a light, whom J put into the discourse of 
his private œcοOmy, and made him give me an ac- * 
count of the charge, hazard, profit, and loss of a family + 
that depended upon a link, with a design to end my tri- 
vial day with the generosity of sixpence, instead of a 
| * Q | | third 
too eh org ear, | | | (3; | 
„in appear, merchants, 
was inferior to that of ordinary wradeemen in the prevent time, "a 
+ Mr. STzz L's attachment to the monied interest was exces- PTE, 
sive, and led him to advance abgurdities, Little advantage could | , 
accrue to a man from being the funnel of other people's money. | 


One might be pleased the industry and perseverance of a 
— progperity, But, wherever paper credit much 


exceeds a capital, the probable c is ruin to the person 
ooo}. and — er zuccess depends on his | 


* 


third part of that um. 'Whien 1 — 
1 wwrit down these minutes; but was at a loss What in- 
struction I should propose to my reader from the enu- 
meration of so many insignificant matters and occurren- 
ces; and I thought it of great use, if they could learn 


with me to keep their minds open to gratification, and 


ready to receive it from any thing it meets with. This 
one circumstance will make every face you see give you 
the satisfaction you now take in beholding that of a 
friend; will make every object a pleasing one; will 
muke all the good which arrives to I n 


| of happiness to of. 
T. 
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40 My timorous muse 
Unambitious tracts pursues; 
« Does with weak unballast wings, 
About the mossy brooks and spring, 
© Like the laborious bee, 
« For little dr ops of honey fly, | 
And there with humble weets contents her industry. 
COWLEY. | 
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THE following letters have in them refleionp which 
will seem of importance both to the learned world, and | 
to domestic life. There is in the first an allegory 80 
well carried on, chat it cannot but be very pleasing to 
those who have a taste of good writing; Weed ra of, 
eee in cotamon life, 


d 4 


MR, oo aig oc TO | i ( 3 
« As 1 walked the other day in a fine garden, and ob- | 

served the great variety of improvements in plants ; 

and flowers, beyond what they otherwise would have 

been, I was naturally led into a reflection upon the ade 

vantages of education, or modern culture: how many 

good qualities in the mind are lost, for want of the like 


due care in nursing and skilfully managing them; how 
1 2 many 
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many virtues ate choaked by the multitude of weeds 
which are suffered to grow among them; how excellent 
parts are often starved and useless, by being planted. in 
à wrong soil; and how very seldom do these moral seeds 
produce the noble fruits which might be expected from 
them, by a neglect of proper manurjng, necessary prun- 
ing, and an artful management of our tender inclinations 
and first spring of life. These obvious speculations 
made me at length conchude, that there is a sort of ve- 
getable principle in the mind of every man when he 
comes into the world. In infants, the seeds lie buried 
and undiscovered, till after a while they sprout forth in 
a kind of rational leaves, which are words; and in due 
season the flowers begin to appear in variety of beau- 
tiful colours, and all the gay pictures of youthful fancy 
and imagination; at last the fruit knits and is formed, 
which is green perhaps at first, sour and unpleasant to 
the taste, and not fit to be gathered; till ripened by dve 
care and application, it discovers itself in all the noble 
productions of philosophy, mathematics, close reason 
ing, and haudsome argumentation. These fruits, when 
they arrive at Just maturity, and are of a geod kind, af- 
ford the most vigorous nourishment to the minds of 
men. I reflected further on the intellectual leaves be- 
tore mentioned, and found almost as great a variety 
among them, as in the vegetable world; I could easily 
observe the smooth shining Italian leaves, the nimble 
French aspen always in metion, the Greek and Latin 
ever-greens, the Spanish myrtle, the English oak, the 
Scoteh thistle, the Irish shambrogue, the prickly Ger- 
man and Dutch holly, the Polish and Russian nettle, 
besides a vast number of exotics imported from Asia, 
Africa, and America. I :aw several barren plants, 
which bore only leaves, without any hopes of flower 
or fruit. The leaves of some were fragrant and well- 
shaped, and others ill-scented and irregular. I won- 
dered at a set of old whimsical botanists, who spent 
their whole lives in the nene of some withered 
Egyptian, 


No. 455. run error Arx. 6% 
Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or Chinese leaves; while 
others made it their business to collect, in voluminous 
herbals, all the several leaves of some one tree. The 
flowers afford a most diverting entertainment, in a won- 
derful variety of figures, colours, and scents; however, 
most of them withered soon, or at best are but Annuals. 
Some professed florists make them their constant study 
and employment, and despise all fruit; and now and 
then a few fanciful people spend all their time in the 
cultivation of a single tulip, or a carnation; But- the 
most agreeable amusement seems to be the well choosing. 
mixing, and binding together these flowers in pleasing 
nosegays, to present to ladies. The scent of Italian 
flowers, is observed, like their other perfumes, to be 
too strong, and to hurt the brain; that of the French 
with glaring gaudy colours, yet faint and languid: Ger- | 
man and Northern flowers have little or no smell, or 
— an unpleasant one. The ancients had a secret 
to give a lasting beauty, colour, and sweetnesss to some 
of their choice flowers, which flourish to this day, and 
which few of the moderns can effect. These are be- 
coming enough and agreeable in their season, and do 
often handsomely adorn an entertainment; but an over- 
fondness of them seems to be a disease. It rarely hap- 
pens to find a plant vigorous enough to have (like an 
vrange-=tree)at once beautiful and shining leaves, fragran! 
fewer and deſicivus, nourishing fruit. 
81m Wr dc. 


van SPEO, BORES es 1712. 
Lou have given us, in your Spectator or Saturday 
last,“ a very excellent discourse-upon the force of cus- 
tom, and its wonderful efficacy in making every thing 
pleasant to us. I cannot deny but that I received above 
two- penny worth of instruction from your paper, and 
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in the genera! wys very well plemed withiity but I am, 


without a compliment, sincerely troubled that I cannot 
exactly be of your opinion, That it makes every thing 
pleasing to us, In chort, Ihave the honour to be yoked 

to a young lady, who is in plain English, for her «tand- 
ing, a very eminent cold. She began to break her mind 
very freely both to me and to her servanta, about two 


months after our nuptials ; and though I have been 'ac- = 


customed to this humour of hers these three years, yet 
I do not know what's the matter with me, but I am no 


more delighted with it than 1 was at the very first. I 


have advised with her relations about her, and they al! 


tell me that her mother and her grandmother before her 
were both taken much after the same manner; 80 that, 
since it runs in the blood, I have but small hapes of her 
recovery. I should be glad to have a little of. yourad- 


vice in this matter. I would not willingly trouble ou 


to contrive how it may be a pleasure to me; if you 
will but put me in a way mann 
ference, I shall rest satisſied. | 

Dear Spec, , 


8 $446 of Your very hambl ann, 


7. . 1 must do the poor girl the juotice to let you 
know, that this match was none of her own chooging 
(or indeed of mine either); ; in consideration of which 
J avoid giving her the least provocation; and indeed we 
live better together than usually folks do who hated one 
another when they were fifst joined. To evade the sin 
against parents, br at least to extenuate it, my dear rails 
at my father and "_ — I cures thay for e 
= match. 1 


I Lixx the theme you lately g e out* extremely, 


MR. SPECTATOR, * . 
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& and should be as glad to handle l , i living. a 


But 


2 * 
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But I find myself no better qualified to write about 
money than about my wife; for, to tell you a secret 


which I desire may go no farther, len u of . 
bre n 5 12 


It GAREKK.” 
MR, SPECTATOR, | 4 * 


« T pzs1x8 you will print this in Teatick; » 30 as it may 


be generally taken notice of. It is designed only to ad- 


monich all persons, who speak either at the bar, pulpit, 


or any public assembly whatsoever, how they discover 


their ignorance in the use of similies. There are, in the 


pulpit itself, as well as in ather places, such gross abuses 
in this kind, that I give this warning to all I know, I 
shall bring them for the future before your SpeRatorial 
authority. On Sunday last, one, who shall be nameless, 


reproving several of his congregation for standing at 


prayers, was pleased to say, One would think, Tike the 
elephant you had no knees. Now I myself saw ab ele- 
phant, in Bartholomew-fair, knee] down to take on his 
back the i * Mr. WILLIAM PzNEETHMAN, | | 
— Tour most humble unt. 
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De quo libelli. in celeberrimis — propomuntur buic os T0 | 
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a The man whose conduct is publicly arralgned, is riot cuffered 4 
even to be undone quietly. 4% l 
A ante r 
ox THE MISERY OF BANKRUPICY. , 


OTWAY, in his 8 of Venkte Preverved has & 
scribed the misery of a man whose e flects are in the 
hands of the law, with great spirit. The bitterness of 
being the scorn and laughter of base minds, the anguish 
of being insulted by men hardened beyond the sense of 
shame or pity, and the injury of a man's fortune being 
wasted, under pretence of justice, are excellently aggra- 
vated in the following speech of Pi NIE to JArriEn: 


I pass'd this very moment by thy doors, 
And found them guarded by a troop of villains: 
The sons of public rapine were destroying. 
They told me, by the sentence of the law, 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune: 
Nay more, Px1UL1's cruel hand had sign'd it. 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

Lording it o'er a pile of massy plate, 
- | Tumbled into a heap for public sale. 

At thy undoing. He had ta'en poszession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments : | 
Rich hangings intermix'd and wrought with gold; ; 
The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 

* Receiv'd thee to the arms of BeLvioeRa, 


The acene of al thy joys; was violated | 


By the conte hands of filthy dungeon villains, rein 
W er 26 0 0 
Nothing indeed can be more er than the con- 
dition of Bankruptey. The calamity which happens to 
us by ill- fortune, or by the injury of others, has in it 
some consolation; but what arises from our own mis- 
behaviour or error, is the state of the most exquisite 
sorrow. When a man considers not only an ample 
fortune, but even the very necessaries of life, his pre- 
| tence to food itself at the mercy of his creditors, he 
cannot but look upon himself in the state of the dead, 
with his case thus much worse, that the last office is 
performed by his adversaries instead of his friends. 
From this hour the cruel world does not only take pos- 
session of his whole fortune, but even of every thing 
else, which had no relation to it. All his indifferent 
actions have new interpretations put upon them; and 
those whom he hus favoured in his former life, discharge 
themselves of their obligations to him, by joining in the 
reproaches of his enemies. It is almost incredible that it 
Should be so; but it is too often seem that there is a pride 
mixed with the impatience of the creditor; and there 
are who would rather recover their own by the downfall 
of a prosperous man, than be discharged to the common 
satisfaction of themselves and their creditors. . The 
wretched man, who was lately master of abundance; is 
now under the direction of others; and the wisgom, 
economy, and skill in human life before, 
by reason of his — misfortune, ate of no use to him 
in the disposition of any thing. The incapacity of an 
infant, or a lunatic is designed for his provision and ac- 
tommodation ; but 'that of a Bankrupt, without any 
mitigation in respect of the accidents by which it ar- 
rived, is calculated for his utter ruin, except there be 
a remainder ample enough, after the discharge of his 
a to bear also the PR of rewarding those 
1 f by 


by whose means the effect of all his, labour was trans- 
ferred from him. This man is to look on and ses others 
giving directions upon what terms. and conditions his 
goods are to be purchased; and all this usually done, 
not with an air of trustees to dispose of his 2 but 
destroyers to divide and tear them to pieces. 

There is something sacred in misery to gout 2 
good minds; for this, reason all wise law-givers. have 

been extremely tender how they let looge even the man 
who has right on his side, ta act with any mixture of re- 
sentment against the defendant. Virtuous and modest 
men, though they be used with some artifice, and have 
it in their power to avenge themselves, are slow in the 
application of that power, and are ever constrained to 
go into rigorous measures. They are careful to de- 
monstrate themselves not only persons injured, but also 
that to bear it no longer. would be a- means to make the 
offender injure others, before they proceed, Such men 
clap their hands upon their hearts, and consider what it 

- is to have at their mercy the life of a citizen, Such: 
would have it to say to their own souls, if possible, that 
they were merciful when they could have destroyed, 
rather than when it was in their power to have spared 
a man, they destroyed. This is a due to the common 
calamity of human life, due in some measure to our very 
enemies. They who scruple doing the least injury, 
are cautious of exacting the utmost justice, 

Let any one who is conversant in the variety of hu- 
man life reflect upon it, aud he will find the man Who 
wants mercy has a taste of no enjoyment. of any kind. 
There is a natural disrelish of every thing which is good 
in his very nature, and he is born an enemy to the 
world. He is ever extremely partial to himself in all 
his actions, and has no sense of iniquity but from the 
punishment which shall attend it. The law of the 
land is his Gospel, and all his cases of coyscience are 
determined by his attorney. Such men know not what 


it is to gladden the heart of a-miserable man, that riches. 


neee eb cervirg_ the prirpdecs of hates 


or hel}, according to the disposition of the possestort. 


The wealthy can torment or gratify all who are in their 


power, and'choose to do dre of other, as they are f- 


feed with do or hutred to mankind. As for such 
w are insenuible of the concerns of others, but merely 
as they affect themselves these men are to be valued 
only for their mortality, and as we hope better things 
from their heirs. I could not but read with great de- 
light a letter from am eminent citizen, who has failed, 
to ane who was intimate with him in his better fortune, 
and able by his countenance to retrieve his —_ 
dition, i a 
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un, 

Ir is vain to multiply eee 
what is never to be defendeTÞy the best advocate in 
the world, the guilt of being unfortunate. - All that a 
man in my condition can do of say, will be received 
with' prejudiee' by the generality of mankind, but I hope 
not win you: you have been a great instrument in 
helping me to get wat 1 have lest; and 1 know (for | 
that remom as well 2 kindness to me) you cannot but 
be in pain to ses me undone; To shew you L an nat a 
man incapable of bearing calamity, I ill, though a 
poor man, lay adide'the- distinction between 3 
with the frankhets we dick when we were nearer to an 
equality: ad all I do will de received with prejudice, all 
you do will be loohed upun with partiatity- What 1 
desire of you is, that yd, N ae courted by all, would: 
mile upon me, who' an unte by all. Let that grace 
and fivour which your fortuhe throws upon you, be 
turned to make up the coldness and indifference that is 
yo towards me. All good and generous men will have 

an eye of kindness for me for my own sake, and the rest 
of the world will regard me for yours. There is a happy | 
contagion in riches as well as a destructive ane in po 
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verty: the rich eum make rich without parting with any 
of their store; and the conversation of the poor makes 
men poor, though they borrow. nothing of them, How 
this is to be accounted for, I know not but;men's-eati- / 
mation follows us according to the company we keep. 
If you are what you were to me, you can go a great 
way towards my recovery; if you ate not, my good 
fortune, if it ever me will return at vl 

uns bie ic gia - mas 
5 | Lam, Sin, t 18471 8 Zi 
Tour affectionate friend, 

and humble * 
ind 
This was 8 with a condescension that a0 not, 
by long impertinent professions of kindness, _ his 

27 but was as N n | 
| —_m " | of = bf. 7 11 wy 

' DEAR. FORM; n | bow adv 
IA very glad to heavithat you — heart enough 
to begin the world a second time. I assure you, I do 

not think your numerous family at all diminighed (in, 
the gifts of nature for which 1 have ever s much ad- 
mired them) by what has 80 lately happened to you 
I shall not only countenance your affairs with my ap- 
pearance for you, but shall accο]Mmodate you with a. 
considerable sum at common interest for three years. 
You know I could make more of it; but I have go great 
a love for you, that I can wave opportunities of gain 
to ap you; for I do not care whether they say of me 
after 1 am dead, that I had an hundred or fifty thou- 
_ ey more than I wanted when I was living. 

Your n un e. 
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I-8$HALL this: day lay before my readers à letter 


written by the same hand with that of last Friday, 
which contained proposals for a printed Newspaper that 
Should take in the whole circle of the pentiy - post. 
M e raf neo H r ene W bes 7. f 
| ein, Ri ai and hien Sole sun, 


* Taz Kind — you, gave my last Friday's 
letter, in which 1 broached my proje& of a Newspaper, 


encourages me to lay before you two or three more; 1 
for, you. must know, Sir, that we look upon you to be 
the Lownpzs “ of the learned world, and cannot think 


any scheme practicable or rational -before you have ap- 
proved of it, though all the money we mise by it in 0 
our own; funds, and for our private use. 


nach I 
I have often ght that « New-Letter of Whis- 


dom, after the same manner as that of Mr. Dran, Mr. 
Dawxes, or any other epistolary Historian, might be 
we gratifying (þ public, nn as s denelicie to 

a n Þ GS na 345 the 
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author. By Whispers I mean those pieces of 
which are communicated as 8ecrets, and which bring 
a double pleasure to the hearer ; first, as they are pri- 
vate history; and in the next place, as they have always 
in them a dash of scandal. These are the two chief 
qualifications in an article. of News. which recommend 
it, in a mote than ordinary manner, to the ears of the 
curious. -Sickness of persons in high poste, twilight 
visits paid and erer minletiy of oats, ee 
courtihips and marriages, secret amours, losses at, play, 
applications for places, with their respective nee 
and repulses, are the materials in which I chiefly intend 
to deal. I have two person, that are ench of them the 
representative of a species, who are to furniah me with 
those Whispers which I intend to convey to my cor- 
respetdents. The first of these is Prin Motu, de- 
scended from the ancient family of the Husnss, The 
ather is the old Lady NLA, who has a very numerous 
tribe of daughters it the two great cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster. Pran Hus has a Whispering- 
bole in most of the great coffee - houses about town. 
If you are alone with him in a wide room, he carries 
you up into a corner of it, and speaks it in your ear. 1 
have seen Pr rin seat himself in a company of seven e 
eight persons, whom he never saw before in bis life; 
| and after having looked about to see there was ho ohe 
that overheard him, has communicated to them im a low. 
voice, and under the seal of secrecy, the death of a great 
man in the country, who was, perhaps, a fſor-hunting 
the very moment this account was given of him. I 
upon your entering into a coffee-house you see © circle 
ol heads bending over the table, and lying clove to one 
another, it is ten to one but my friend Pzrun is among 
them. Thave known Prrn publishing the Viper of | 
the day by eight o clock in the morning at Gannawar's, 
by twelve at WIIL's, and before two at the SY BA. 
When Prin has. thus effeQually launched a secret, I 


have been very well pleased to hear people whishering 


— 
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it to one nter at $£cond hand, and reading it about 
as their own; for you must know, Sir, the great incen 


tive to whispeting is the ambition which every one has 


of being thoaght in the secret, and being looked upon 
as a man who has access to greater people than one 
would imagine. After having given you this account 
of Parana Husn, I proceed to tliat virtuous lady, the old 
Lady Btasr, who is to'\communicate to me the private 


transactions of the Cringg-table, with all the arcang of 
the fair oex. The Lady Buasr, you must understand, 


| has such a particular malignity in her Whbizper, that it 
—  blights like an ensterly wind, and withers every repws 
tation that it breathes upon. She has a particular kwack 
at making private weddirigs, and last winter married 
above five women of quality tp their footmen. Her 


Whisper can make an innocent young woman big with 
child, or fill an healthful young fellow with distempers 


that are not to be named. She can turn visit into an 
intrigue, and a distant 8alute into an azsignation. She can 


beggar the wealthy, and degrade the noble. In abort. 5 


she can whisper men bate or fpalish, jealaus or ill nn 
tured; or if occasion requires, eau tell you the «lips of 
their great grandmothers, and traduce the memory of 


honest coachmen that have been in their graves alidve 
these hundred years. By these and the like helps, I 
question not but I $hall furnish out a very handsome 

News Letter. If you approve my projet, I shall begin 


to whispey hy the very next post, and question not but 
every one of my customers will be very well pleased 
with me, when he cbnsiders that every piece of News 
I send him is à word ih his ear, and lets him into a 
secret. 


Having given you a sketch of this projeR, I chall, 


in the next place, suggest to you another for a monthly 


pamplet, which I shall likewise submit to your ape 
torial wisdom. I need not tell you, Sir, that there are 
several authors in France, Germany, and Holland, as 
well as in our own country, who 0 

3 3 what 
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what they call, In Account of the Vor f the Learned, 
in which they give us an abstract of all such books as 
are printed in any part of Europe. Now, Sieh it/is 
my design to publish every month, An' Account of the 
Works of the Unlearned. Several late productions of 
my own countrymen, who many of them make u very 
eminent figure in the illiterate world, encourage” nie in 
this undertaking. 1 may, in this work; possibly make 
a review of several pieces which have appeared in the 
foreign accounts above-mentioned, though they ought 
not to have been taken notice of in the works which 
bear such a title. I may, like wise, take into consideration 
such pieces as appear, from time to time, under the 
names of those gentlemen who compliment one another 
in public assemblies, by the title of The Learned Genile · 
men. Our party- authors will also afford me a great 
variety of subjects, not to mention the editors, com · 
mentators, and others, who are often men of no learning, 
or what is as bad, of no knowledge. I shall not enlarge 
upon this hint; but if you think any thing can be made 
of it, I shall set about it with all the pains ma apfü- 
nn abt) am /1>/ 19 drp ade I am ever, 
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on FALSE, Monrerv. 

T COULD mot but smile at the account that was yester- 

day given me of a modest young gentleman, who being 

invited to an entertainment, though he was not used to 

drink, had not the confidence to refuse his glass in his 
turn, when on a sudden he grew 80 flustered, that he 
took all the talk of the table into his own hands, abused 

every one of the company, and flang a bottle at the 

gentleman's head who treated him. This has given me 
oocasion to reflect upon the ill effects of a vicious Mo- 
4 desty, and to remember the saying of Bxvrvy, as it is 

quoted by Proranon, that the person has had but an 
ill education, who bas not been taught to deny any 

thing. This false kind of modesty has, perhaps, be- | | 

trayed doth sexes'into' as many vices as the m aban- | 9 
doned impudence ; and is the more inexcutable to rea- | = 
con, because it act to gratify others rather than itself. f 

and is puttiched wich a- kind of remorse, not only like 

other vicious habits when the crime is over, but evek | 

at the very:tine dhot {els committed” LG Min a if 

| Nothingdvinote antiable tima-tras Modeety; and no- 2 2 

thing is more contemptible than the faules The one 
guards virtue, the other betrays it. True Modesty i 
ashamed to do any thing that is oppooite to the humour 

of the company. True Modesty avoids every thing that 
—— — 

{{0 nu? 1d ! 2 4 2851 Nu able. 
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able. The latter is only a general undetermined in- 
stinct; the former is that instinct, limited and circum- 
scribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 

We may conclude-that Modesty to be false and vici- 
ous which engages a man to do any thing that is ill or 
indiscreet, or which restrains him from doing any thing 
that is of a contrary nature. How many men, in the 
common concerns of life, lend sums of money which 
they are not able to spare, are bound for persons whom 
they have but little friendship for, give recommendatory 
characters of men whom they are not acquainted with, 
bestow places on these whom they do not esteem, live 
in such manner as they themselves do not approve, and 
all this merely because they have not the ee 
to resist golicitation, importugity, or example? 

Nor does this false Modesty expose 3 | 
actions as are indiscreet, but very often to such as are 
highly criminal. W hep XIVerHANEB was called timo- 
rous, because he would not venture his money in a game 
at dice: © I confess, said hg, that I am exceeding timo - 
vous, for 1 dare not do an ill chivg.'” On the nee, 
a man of vicious Magesty complies with every thing, and 
is only fearful of doing what may look singular in the 
company where he is engaged. He falls in with the 
torrent, and lets himself go to every action or diacouris, 
however unjustifiable in itself, 50 it be in vogue among 
a the present party. This, though one of the most com- 
mon, is one of the mast ridicu lous dispositions in human 
mature, that men should not be ashamed of speaking or 
aQing i in a dissolute or itrational manner, but that ane 
who is in their company ehould he ashamed of governing 
himself by the pringiples of reason and virtue. 

In the second place, we ate ta consider falsg Modesty, 
as it restraina a man fam doing; what is good and land 
ble. My reader's on thoughts' will suggest to him 
only dwell. upon one reflecbion, which. I cannat make 
without a secret concern. We have in England a par- 

bicuur bashfulness in every thing that regards ap | 


gentlemen who. travel into Ramen-catholic countries, 


* 


A ee ee e eee ; 
timent of this nature, and very often to appear a greater | 
libertine than he js, that he may keep himeelf in coun- 


tenance amonget the men of mode. Our exceas of Mo- 
desty makes us shame-faced in all the'exercizss of piety 


This humour prevails upon us daily; 


and devotiop. 


insomuch, that at many well bred tables, the master of the 
hause is 80 very mades? a man, that he has not the con- 


fidence to 8ay grace at his own table; a custom which 


is not only practised by all the nations about us, but 


we never omitted by the Heathens themselves. Engliab 


are not a little surprixed to meet with people of the 


best quality kneeling in their churches, and engaged in 


their private devotion, though jt be not at the hours of 
public worship. An officer of the army, or a man of 


wit and pleasure in those countries, would be afraid of 
passing not only for an irreligious, but an ill · bred man, 


should he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at table with · 
out offering up his devotions on such occasions. The 
same show of religion appears in all the foreign reformed 
churches, and enter $0 much in their ordinary conver- 
sation, that an Englishman is apt to term them mr 
critical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportmentin out 


nation, may proceed in some measure from that modesty -- 


which is natural to us; but the great occasion of a 
certainly this. Those swarms of sectaries that over- 
the nation in the time of the great rebellion, carried | 


their hypocrisy so high, that they had converted qur | 
whole language into a jargon of enthusiasm ; insomuch, 


that upon the Restoration, men thought they could not 
recede too far from the behaviour and practice of those 
persons who had made religion a cloak to 80 many villa- 


nies. This led them into the other extreme; every ap- 


pearance of devotion was looked upon as puritanical, 
and falling into the hands of the ridiculers who flourizhed 


in that reign, and attacked every thing that was serious, 


it has ever since been out of countenance among us. By 


' 


| 
| 
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these means we are gradually fallen into that vicious 
modesty, which has in some measure worn out from 
among us the appearance of Christianity in ordinary life 
and conversation, and which ma wan all our 
„ - reverb $2399} ifs 5 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too 40 done; but 
at the same time is to be preferred ts open impiety. 
They are both equally destructive to the person who is | 
Possessed with them; but in regard to others, hypo- 
erisy is not so pernicious as barefaced irreligion. The 
due mean to be observed is to be sincerely virtuous, and 
at the game time to let the world see we are 30. I do not 
know a more dreadful menace in the Holy Writings, 
than that which is pronounced against those who have 
this per\ erted- Modesty, to be ashamed before ann a 
Freren A N Nee . re 12550 
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- On THE THEORY ANP PRACTICE OF RELIGION. * 


RELIGION =; b ins SEO general 
heads. The first comprehends what we are to believe, 


the other what we are to pratice. By those things 


which we are to believe, I mean whatever is revealed to 
us in the Holy Writings, and which we could not have 
obtained the knowledge of by the light of nature; 
the things which we are to practise, I mean all those 
duties to which we are directed by Reason or Natural 
Religion.” The first of these I shall distinguish by the 
name, of Faith, the second by that of Morality, 
If we look into the more serious part of mankind, 
we find many who lay $0 great a stress upon faith, that 
they negle& morality ; and many who build 30. much 
upon morality, that they do not pay a due regard to 
faith, The perfect man should be defeRive in neither 
of these particulars, as will be ve evident to those who 
consider the betiefits which arise each of 'them, and 
which I shall make the subject of this Uay's paper. 
Notwithstanding this general division of Christian | 
duty into morality and faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar excellencies, the * has the \pre-eminence 
in several respects. 0 a + 
| First, Because the greatest part of Mötallty 01 


have stated the notion of it) is of a fixed em nature, 
and 


0 ' 


iH 
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and will endure when Faith hall fail, and de logt in on- | 
viction. 

Secondly, Because n person may de qualified to do 
greater good to mankind, and betome more beneficial to 
the world, by Morality without Paithy than by Faith 
without Morality. 

Thirdly, because Morality gives 2 greates perfection 
to human nature, by quieting the mind, muderating the 
passions, and advancing the happiness of every man in 
his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Because the rule of Morality ie much more 
certain than that of Faith, all the civilized nations of - 
the world agreeing in the great points of Morality, as 
much as they differ in those of Faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of 86 melizptant a 
nature as immorality; or, to put the same reason In 
another light, because it is generally owned, there may 
be salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly in the 
cave of invincible ignorance) but none for a vicldus B- 
Biever. 

Sixthly, Because Faith $ems to draw its prineips), if 
not all its excellency, from the influence it has upon 
Morality ; as we shall see more at large, if we consider 
wherein consists the excellency of Faith, or the belief 
of revealed religion ; and this I think is, 

First, In explaining, and ING, to greater heights 
several points of Morality. ' 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger motives to 
enforce the practice of Morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, more endearing notions of one another, 
and a truer state of ourselves, both in regard to, the 

ndeur and vileness of our natures. 

Fourthly, By shewing us the blackness and deformity 
of vice, which/in the Christian syatem is 80 very great, 
that he who is possessed of all petfection and the sove- 


reign Judge 2 it, is repreented by several of our di- 


vines aa bating n te the ume degree that be loves the 

yaered: pervom h wah made the propitiative of it. 

;: Fifthly, — — 9 pry Ny 

of making Morality effectual to Sai vation. 
. 1 have. euly touched un thee even bash, which 

ep ona who is, Sn wer unnd in discoursea af this nature 

will easily enlarge upon in his own thevughts, and dram 

conelats ions from: them: which may be ueflul ta him im 

the conduct of his life. One I am sure is a obvious; 

that be cannet mies it, nemely, that à man cannot be 

perſect in lie scheme - of Morallty, who: dees nes os 

| «trepgtbenendriippar it with that of the Chieng. ; 
Besides this, I chall lay down two or three other | 
3 ——— — — > 
been mic. R 15 . 

Firat, That we chould be een as 

making any thing an; atticle af Faith whiob-does net 


_ — 
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Secondly, o 
authentic, which weakdns or subverts the practieal part 
of religion, or what I have hitherto called Morality. _ 1 

Thirdly, That the greatest friend of Morality and ' | 
Natural Religion, cannot possibly apprehend any danger =—_ 
from embracing Christianity, as it is preserved 8 2 
uncorrupt in the do&rines of our national church.® — 

There is like wise another maxim which I think may 
be drawn from the foregoing considerations, which is | 
this, that we should, in all dubious poiats, consider any 
ill consequences that arise from them, suppozing ' | 
; before we give up our accent — | g 


For example, In that 6 
men for conscience sake, besides the imbittering their 
minds with hatred, indignation, and all the vebemence | 

num, l 
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/ 
me do not believe; we cut them off from the pleas 
sures and advantages of society, afi& their bodies, 
dietrets their fortunes, hurt their reputations,” ruin 
their families, make their lives painful, or put an end to 
dem Sure when I bee zuch dreadful Conequentes 
rising from a principle, I would be as fully convinced ot 
the truth of it, as of a mathematical demonstration be- 
fore I would venture ny —_ or make it a part of 
1 11 e- FN et Hades off 

In this cate the injury an our ene üs pin and 
evident; the principle that puts us upon doing it, of 4 
dubious and disputable nature. Morality seems highly 
violated by the one; and whether or no a'zeal for What 
a man thinks the true system of Faith may justify it, is 
very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our religion pro- 
duces charity as well as zeal, it will not be for chewing 
itself by such cruel instances. But to conclude with the 
words of an excellent author, We have just enough 
of Religion to make us 118 but not enough to male 
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— — 7 9 „and 
oon defoRts and follies are too bids bee ts; 
nay, they are 80 far from being known'to'us, that they | 
pass for demonstrations' of our worth: This makes de 
ensy in the midst of them, fond to 'shew them, fond to 
improve them, and to befesteemed for them. Then it 
is that a · thousand unaccountable edticeits, gay inven- 
tions, and extravagant actions, must aſſord us pleasures, 
and display us to others in the colours which we our- 
selves take a funcy to glory in. Indeed there is e- 
thing so amusing for the time in this stute of vunityand 
ill grounded satisfaction, that even the wiser world hae 
chosen an exalted word to deseribe e e 
called it, The Paradise of Fos. N * 

Perhaps the latter part of this ede any oben | 
false thought to some, and bear another turn thun what 1 
have given: but it is bt present none of my buviness to 
look after it, who am going to-e6nfess that I have been | 
lately amongst them in a vision.. ; 

Methought I was transported to a hill, een 
and of an easy accent. Upon the broad top of it resided 
squint- eyed Ennos, and popular Or].j r with many 
heads; two. that dealt in sorcery, and were fampus för 
bewitching people with the love of themselves. To these 
repaiied a multituds from everytide, bytwo different 

2 4 ; $09 paths 
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paths which lead towards each of them. Some who had 
tze most assuming air, went directly of themselves to 
Exton, without expecting a conductor; others of a 
88fter nature went first to popular Oy1108, from whence, 


Praises, she delivered them over to his government. 
When we had ascended to an open part of the summit 
where Orixiox abode, we found her entertaining seve- 
ral who had arrived before us. Her voice was pleaving ; 
she breathed odours as she spoke. She seemed to have 
a tongue for every one; every one thought he heard of 
something that was valuable in himself, and expected a 
paradise which she promised as the reward of his merit. 
Thus were we drawn to follow her, till he should bring 


us where it was to be bestowed: and it was qbgervable ; 


that all the way we went, the company was either prais - 
ing themselves in their qualifications, or one another for 
thase qualifications which they took to be conepicuous 
in their own characte re, or dispraising others for want- 
ing theirs, or vying in the degrees of them. . - 
At last we approached a dower, at the entrance of 


which Eanon was aeated... The trees were thick wovem 
and the place where he sat artfully contrived to darken- 


him @ little. He was-digguized in a whitisb robe, which 
he had put on, that he might appear to us with a nearer 
resemblance to Tavuru and as ent bas alight whereby - 
she manifests the beauties of nature to the eyes of her 


adorers, 80. 8. had provided himself with a mage 
wand, that he might do something in imitation of it, 


and please with delusions. This he lifted solemnly, and 
muttering to himself, bid the glories. Which he kept 
under inchantment to appear before us. Immediately w 
cast our eyes on that part of the sky to wich he poiut- 


eld, and observed a thin blue prospect, which cleared a 


mountains in a summer morning when the mists go off, 
and the palace of Van appeared to sigiiit. 
The foundation seemed hardly a foundation; but aut 


| of curling clouds, which it Stood up dy magical con- 
trivance 
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like a rainbow ; and as we went, the breeze that played 
about us bewitched the senses. The walls were gilded 
all for show the lowest set of pillars were of the slight 
fine Corinthian order, and the top of the building being 
rounded, bore #0 far the resemblance of a bubble. 
At the gate the travellers neither met with a porter, 
nor waited till one should appear; every one thought 
his merits a sufficient passport, and pressed forward. In 
the hall we met with several phantoms, that roved 
amonget us, and ranged the company according to their 
sentiments. There was decreasding Honour, that had 
nothing to shew in, but an old coat of his ancestor's at- 
chievements. There was OsTENTAT10n, that made him- 
self his own constant subject, and GaLLAxTay strutting 
upon his tip-toes. At the upper end of the hall stood a 
throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches that 
gaiety could contrive to lavish on it; and between the 
gilded arms bat Vaxtxv, decked in the peacock's fea- 
thers, and acknowledged for another Veius by her vo- 
taries. The boy who stood beside her for a Cupid, and 
who made the world ta bow before her, was called $zLy- 
Coschr. His eyes had every now and then a cast 


inwards to the negle& of all obje&ts about him; and 


the arms which he made use of for conquest, were 


borrowed from those against whom he had a design — 


The arrow which he shot at the soldier, was fledged | 
from his own plume of feathers; the dart he directed 
against the man of wit, was winged from the quills he 
writ with ; and that which he sent against those who 
presumed upon their riches, was headed with gold out 
of their treasuries. He made nets for statesmen from 
their own contrivances ; he took fire from the eyes of 
ladies, with which he melted their hearts; and lightning 
from the tongues of the eloquent, to enflame them with 


their own glories. At the foot of the throne bat three 


false Gnaces; FLATTERY with a hell of paint, Ayrro- 
vob. vi. „ 
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TATION With & mirrour to practise at, and FAsuO ever 
changing the posture of her clothes. These applied 
themselves to secure the conquests Which SxLp-Conemr 
had gotten, and had each of them their particular poli-. 
ties. Flarrrxy gave new colours and complexiotis to 
all things, ArrEctatION new airs. and appearahces; 
which, as she said, were not vulgar; and Fazurou both 

. concealed some home e — 2 some foreign. 
| external beauties. 

A1 e 1 
in the crowd, bemoaning the condition of - mankind, 
which is thus managed by the breath of Orintom, de- 
luded by Ennon, fired by SI Concert, aud given up. 
to de trained in all the courses of Vanity, till Son 
or PovskTY come upon us. These expressions were no 
sooner handed about, but I immediately sau a general 
disorder, till at last there was a parting in one place, and 
a grave old man, decent and resolute, was led forward to 
be punished for the words he had uttered. He appeared 
inclined to have spoken in his own defence, but I could 
not observe that any one was willing to hear him. Va- 
' ITY cast a scornful smile at him; SeLF-Conceir was | 
angry ; Fuattaxay, who knew him for Puary-Daaty 
IxG; put on a vizard, and turned away; ArrgctaTion” 
tossed ber fan, made mouths, and called him EnrY or 
SLA DEN; and Fagnion would have it, that at least-he 
must be ILL-Manxers. Thus slighted and despised by 
all, he was driven out for abusing people of merit and 
* figure; and I heard it firmly resolved, that he should be. 
used no better wherever they met with him hereafter, 

- I had already seen the meaning of most part of that 
| warning which he had given, and was considering how 
the latter words should be fulfilled, when a mighty noise 
was heard without, and the door was blackened by a. 
numerous train of harpies crowding i in upon us. FOLLY 
and Broxygn-CREDIT were seen in the house before they 
entered. TROUBLE, e INFANT) Scorn, and Po- 

$34 nah, 


— 


m0. %%% ü vn er rel. 2M 
verry, brought up the rear, Vantvy; with Het Cu- 
pid and Graces, dizappeared; her subjets ran into holes 
ind corners; but many of them were found and carried 
off (a I was told by one who stood near me) either to 


prisons or cellars, solitude or little , the mean 
arts or the viler crafts of life, But these, added he with 
a disdainful air, are such who would fondly live here, 
when their merits neither matched” the ſastre of the 
place, nor their riches its expences. We have teen auch 
scenes as these before now ; the glory you raw will all 
return when the burry is over, L thanked” him for his 
Information, and believing him 80 incorrigible as that he 
would stay till it was his turn to be taken, I made off to | 
the door, and overtook some few, who, though they 
would not hearken to PLarn-Dratiae, wete now ter- 
rified to good purpose by the example of others. But 
when they had touched the threshold, jt was a strange 
shock to them to find that the delusion of 2 
gone, and they ——— nly discerned the building g to hang a 
little up in the abe by rant Ro6ALON At first 
we saw nothing but a desperate leap remained 855 
F- 
that had brought me into so much danger at hs they 
began to sink lower in their own minds, methought' hey 
2 are sunk along with us, till they were arrived at the 
oint of esteem which they ought to have for them- 
s ; then the part of the building in which they zt66d 
Se earth, and we departing out, it retited from 
our eyes. Now, whether they who TR Rwy 
were detioible of this Serkan, I cannot tell; it was a} 
my opinion that they were not. However it be, 
dream broke up at it, has given me occasion all 
life to reflect upon the fa if conrequences er enen 
ate. car ee R 
51 Anz u. 
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Si waits to you to War that. —_ Sar xo 
touch upon a certain enormity, which is chiefly/in_uge. 

among the paliter and better-bred part of mankind I 

mean the ceremonies, bows, curtsies, whisperings; smiles,. 

winks, nods, with other familiar arts of salutstion, 
which take up in our churches so much time, that might 
he better employed, and which seem 80 utterly ihcon- 
sistent with the duty and true intent of our entering 
into those religious assemblies. The resemblance Which 
this bears to our indeed proper behaviour in theatreg, 

be some instance of its incongruity in the above- men- 

tioned places. In Raman- catholic churches and chapels 

abroad, I myself have observed more than once, persone 
of the first quality, of the nearest relation, and intimat-⸗ 

est acquaintance, passing by one another unknowing as . 

it were, aud unknown, and with 80 little notice af. each 

other, that it looked like having their minds more Wita- 
bly and more solemnly engaged; at least it was an ac» 
knowledgment that they ought to have been 80. 1 have 
been told the same even of Mahometans, with relation 
to the propriety of. their demeanour jn the conventions, 

8 57 of their erroneous worship: and I cannot but think,” _ 
either of them sufficient laudable aten for our imita- — 
tion in this particular. 

« I cannot help, upon this ocprmaion, remarking on the 
excellent memories of those devotionists, who upon re- 
turning from church shall give a particular account how 
two or three hundred people were dressed: a thing, by 

reason of its variety, so difficult to be digested and fixed 
in the head, that it is a miracle to me how two poor 
hours of divine service can be time sufficient for 80 ela- 
borate an undertaking, the duty of the place too being 
jointly, and no doubt oft pathetically, performed along 
with it. Where it is said in sgered writ, that “ the wo- 
man ought to have à covering on her head because of 
the angels, the last yu. is by some thought to be 


metapho- 


* 4 cow * oy * 
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metaphorically used, and to signify young men. Allow 
ing this interpretation to be right, the text may not ap- 
pear to be wholly foreign to our present purpose. 
© When you are in a disposition proper for writing on 
. FER BY to you ; 
and am, ee | * = 
3 Tour ver bumble pervant.” 
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ON PRAISE» J. 191 
: 7 


Fon want of time to substitute something else in the 
room of them, I am at present obliged to publish com- 


pliments above my desert in the following letters. It 


is no small satisfaction, to have given occasion to in- 


genious men to employ their thoughts upon sacred sub · 
jects from the approbation of such pieces of poetry as 
they have seen in my Saturday's Papers. I shall never 
publish verse on that day but what is written by the 
same hand; yet I shall not accompany those writings 
with Eulogiums, but leave them to speak for them- 
selves. 


FOR THE SPECTATOR. 


MR, SPECTATOR, 
© You very much promote the interests of virtue, 


while you reform the taste of a profane age; and per- 
suade us to be entertained with divine Poems, whilst 


we are distinguished by so many thousand humours, 


and split into so many different sects and parties; yet 
persons of every party, sect, and humour, are fond of 


conforming their taste to yours. You can transfuse 


your own relish of a poem into all your readers, accord- 


ing to their capacity to receive; and when you recom- 


mend the pious passion that reigns in the verse, we 
1 deem 


* 


deem to feel the devotion, and grow proud and pleased 
inwardly, that we have Way ww —_— what wp 


the SyzcTaroR approves. © 

Upon reading the Hymns that you have pilbſithed in 
some late papers, I had a mind to try yesterday whether 
I could write one. The exivth pealm appears to me an 
admirable ode, and I began to, turn it into our language. 
As I was describing the journey of Ian AAL ftum Egypt, 
and added the Divine Presence amongst them, I per- 
ceived a beauty in this pxalm which was entirely new 


to me, and which I was going to lose; and that is, that 


the poet utterly conceals the presence of. Gop in the 
beginning of it, and rather ets a possessye pronoun go 
without u substantive, than, he will so much a mention 
any thing of Divinity there. Juan was bis 8anc- 


tuary, and lenz his dominion. or kingdom.” The 


reason now seems evident, and this conduct necessary 


for, if Goy had appeared” befbre, there could, be no 
wonder why the mountains shoufd leup and the.zea * 
tire; therefore that this convulsion nature may 


brought in with due surprise, recs, arte 
till afterward, and then with a very agreeable turn of 


thought Gop is introduced at once in all his 'Majeaty. 
This is what I have attempted to imitate in 8 ion 


without paraphrase, and to — what T coul ofthe 


spirit of the Sacred Author. 


If the following essay be not too incorrigible, 7 | 


upon it a few brightnings from your genius, that 1 me; 
wr UE Cn 5 


d. . . 4 þ 
mln . ner 
| OP 
Warn been arten. 
Left the proud tyrant and his land, 
The tribes with -cheerful-homage own - 
Their King, pad JU DAR. was his threne. 
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&« Acros the deep their jourbey l,, 

The deep divides to make_them way 3 N vi 


1 The streams of Jordan 20, and fled n 

m 

7499 III. 7 ren; 
| . * 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap n 
Not Sinai on her base could stand, e. 
i e und why 
. Iv. 7 010" e 

| „Win ob let ee hoe AE 

Make Jordan backward roll his tide? 


Why did ye leap, ye little hills? mer an 
mn feels? 16200 


Wen 


en ee ee e 11411 v9; it 
Retire and know th' approaching Go ..',, ..* 


The King of Is AAT. See him bere: 
Tremble, thou earth, adyos, and fears „ et ges 

ov « t. nil be ee e 
„e moms 2 NN 
The rock to standing pools he turns. Cs £14 
Flints spring with fountains at his word, 


And fires and bes confers their Lord.”* ?. 


: us $ 12 OIIGT 
MR. arxcTATOR, n 

Tur are those il 9 a 
putting a halfpenny value upon yourself above the rest 

of our daily writers, to defame you in public conver- 
sation, and strive to make you unpopular upon the ac- 
count of this said halfpenny. But if I were you, I would 
insist upon that small acknowledgment for the superior 
merit of yours, as being a work of invention. Give me 
leave, therefore, to do 1 and say in * 


ht 14 * 4 _ 5 Ta. * 
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half, what you cannot yourself, which is, that your” - 
writings have made learning a more necessary part of 
good-breeding than it was before you appeared; that 
modesty is become fashionable, and impudence stands 
in need of some wit; eince you have put them both in 
their proper lights. Profaneness, lewdness, and dehau- 
chery, are not now qualifications ; and a man may be a 
very fine gentleman, — 
an inſidel. 
would have you tell the town the «tory of the U 
byls, if they deny giving you two-pence. Let them 
know, that those sacred papers were valued at the same 
rate aſter two thirds. of them, were destroyed, as when ' 
there was the whole set. There are 0 many of us who 
will give you your owt! price, that you may acquaint . 
your non-conformist readers, that they shall not have it, 
except they come in within such a day, under three- 
pence. I do not know but you might bring in the Dale 
Obolum Belisarig with a good grace. The witlings come 
in clusters to two or three coffee houses which have left 


you off; and I hope you will make us, who fue to your 
wit, mn * 


it, 
1 aw your eee 

«7 93 ad 

3 en en e eee | 

ing for shoes, powder for colouring the hair, pomat 5 Be 

for the hands, cosmetic for the face, to be your cons i 

customers; 80 that your Advertisements will as 

adorn the outwa ako as your Paper does tlie inward. d. 
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Nil ego pretulerin 2 TIS 
uon. . 84. Vos 
1 „ Nothing 50 urch as « pts fiend.” ME. ny 
1 1 

PEOPLE are not aware of the very gieat fte which 
PrrAsavruv in company has upon all those with whorri 
| © munof that talent converies, His faults are generally 
overlooked by all his acquaintance, and a certain care- 
Jessness that constantly attends all his actions, carries 
him on with greater suecess, than diligence and assiduit 
does others wlio have no stare in this endowment. 
Dactxrnus breaks his word upon all occasions both 
trivial and important ; and when he is sufficiently railed 
at for that abominable quality, they who talk of lim end 
wk «After all he is a very Pleasant Fellow;” Dactyruus 

is an ill-natured husband, and yet the very women end 
their freedom of discourse upon this zubjeR; © But after 
all he is very pleasant company. Dacixruus is neithet 
in point of honour, civility, good: breeding. or good- 
nature, unexceptionable ; and yet all is Ed « For 
he is a very Pleasant Fellow.” When, this quality is 
conspicuous in a man who has, to accompany it; manly 
and virtuous sentiments, there cannot certainly be any 
thing which can give so -pleasing a gratification as the 
gaiety of such a person; but when. it is alone, and | 
serves only to gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is no 


man 80 much to be avoided as 2 Pleasant Fellow. — 
4 very 


A very Pleasant Fellow shall turn your good name to a 
jest, make your character contemptible, debauch your 
wife or daughter, and yet be received by the rest of the 
world with welcome wherever he appears. It is very 
ordinary with those of this character to be attentive only 
to their own satisfaftions, and have very little bowels 
for the concerns ot Sorrows of other men ; nay; they 
are capable of purchasing their own pleasures at the ex- 
pence of giving pain to others. But they who do not _ 
consider this sort of men thus carefully, are irresistibly 
exposed to their-insinuations. The author of the fol- 
lowing letter carries the matter 80 high, as to intimate 
that the liberties of England have been at the mercy 
of a e merely as he was of this plaasant character. 

Mn. srrcrA Ton, 
Tarnx is no one passion which all 3 $0 la- 
turally give into as PAIN, nor any other passion which 
appears in such different disguises. It is to be found 
in all habits and complexions. Ie it not à question, | 
whether it does more harm or good in the world? and 

if there be not such a thing as what we may cal nie- | 
tuous and laudable Pride? 

© It is this passion alone, when mizapplied, that iran 

us 60 open to flatterers; and he who can agreeably con- 
descend to sooth our humour or temper, finds always an 


open avenue to our soul; nn if the \flaſterer 


happen to be our superior. | 
One might give many instances of this in a lug g 


English, Monarch, under the title of, „ The 
of King Cnaktzs II.“ This prince was by nature er- 
tremely familiar, of very easy access, and much de- 
lighted to see and be seen; and this happy temper, 
which in the highest degree gratified his peoples 
Vanity, did him more service with his loving subjets. . 
than all his other virtues, though it must be confessed 
he had many. He delighted, though a mighty king, to. 


; give 
? 
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give and take a jest, as they say: and a prince of this 
fortunate disposition, who were inclined to make an ill 
use of his power, may have any thing of his people, be 
it never so much to their prejudice. But this good 
king made generally a'very innocent use, as to the public, 
of this insnaring temper ; for, it is well known; he pur 
sued pleasure more than ambition. He seemed to glory 
in being the first man at cock- matches, horse- races, balls, 
and plays; he appeared highly delighted on those occa- 
sions, and never failed to warm and gladden the heart of 
every spectator. He more than once dined with his 
good citizens of London on the Lord Mayor's Day, and 
did so the year that Sir Rozzaxr Viven was mayor. 
Sir RoBerT was a very loyal man, and if you will allow 
the expression, very fond of his Sovereign; but what 
with the joy he felt at heart for the honour done him by 
his prince, and through the warmth he was in with von- 
tinual toasting healths to the royal family, his Lord- 
ship grew a little fond of his Majesty, and entered into 
2 familiarity not altogether so graceful in so public a 
place. The King understood very well how to extri- 
cate himself in all kinds of difficulties, and with an hint 
to the company to avoid ceremony, stole off and made * 
towards his coach, which stood ready for him in Gulld- 
Hall Yard. But the Mayor liked his company 80 well, 
and was grown so intimate, that he pursued him hastily, 
and catching him fast by the hand, cried out with a ve- 
hement oath and accent, © Sir, you shall stay and take 
t'other bottle,” The airy monarch looked kindly at 
him over bis shoulder, and with a smile and graceful air 
(for Isa him at the time, 1 170 do now) runde jr amb we | 
the old song: | 


He that's drunk is as great as a King,” I 1 


and immediately returned back and e with hi 

landlord. 
I give this tory; Mr. SexcrAToR, dereneg/th I ad 
1 the passage; and I assure you it is very true, and 
3 3 | yet 
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yet no common one; and when I tell you the sequel, : 


you will say I have a better reason for it. This very 
Mayor afterwards erected a statue of his merry Mo- 
narch in Stocks Matket, and did the Crown many great 
services; and it was owing to the humour of the King, 
that his family had so great a fortune shut up in the Ex- 
chequer of their pleasant Sovereign. The many good-na- 
tured condescensions of this prince are vulgarly known; 
and it is excellently said of him by a great handꝰ which 


writ his character, That he was not a King a quarter 


of an hour together in his whole reign.” He would re- 


ceive visits from fools and half niadmen; and at times I 


have met with people who have boxed, fought at back- 
sword, and taken poison before King Caarues II. Ina 


word, he was so pleazant a man, that no one could be 
sorrowful under his government. This made him ca- 
pable of baffling, with the greatest ease imaginab e, all 
suggestions of jealousy; and the people could not en- 
tertain notions of any thing terrible in him, whom they 
saw every way agreeable. This scrap of the familiar 


part of that prince's history I thought fit to send you, 


in compliance to the request you lately made to your 
correspondents. 

| I am, S1n, 

T. Your most humble tervant,” 


2 | — 


* Sürrrito Duke of Buck1nGHAM, who = A 
emeditation CHARLEs II. could not aft the — 
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Vor. VI. 
— — - 
A 
ACASTO, hiqagreeable changer, No, 386. 
Acetus, his character, No. 422. 
Admiration, a pleazing motion of the mind, No. 413. | 
Advice 10 a faulty friend, in what manner 30 be given, No. gl, 
the misfortunc of it, 494. Described, 460. | 
Agreeable in company, the art of being 30, No. 386, | 3 
Alexander's complaint to Aristotle, No. 59 · | 
Allegories, like light to a discoutze, No. 424+ ene 
faulty in them, abep. 
Allusions, the great art of @ writer, No. 421. bo | f 
Almighty, his power over the imagination, No. . 
Amazons, their commonwealth, No. 433- How 2 
- their children, 434. Their watts. bd. They. ws 
male-allies, 19:4. f by ! 


Anne Boleyne's last letter to Heary VIII. No. 397+ x. 4 
bet ey ing, No. 415 

Anthony (Mark) his witty mirth commended by Toby, No. 224. 

Applause (public) its „No. 442+ 

April (month of) No. ſme 

Arabella, verzes on her singing, No. 44. ** 

f | 15 Architecture, 
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Architefture, the ancients perfection in it, No. 415- The great» 
ness of the manner how it strikes the fancy, ibid. Of the 
manner how it strikes the fancy, ibid. Of the manner of 

both ancients and moderns, ibid. The concave and cunvex 

| figures have the greatest air, ibid. Every thing that pleases 
the imagination in it, is either great, beautiful or new, ibid. 
Art (works of) defeftive to entertain the imagination, No. 414. 

\ Receive (great advantage ſiom their likenea 10 dose of 

: nature, ibid. 

St. Azaph (the bishop of) his preface to his sermons, No. 384. 2 

Atheism an enemy to chearfulness of mind, No. g8 1. Two un- 
answerable arguments against it, 389. In what Manner an 
atheist ought to be treated, ibid. 

Atticus, his disinterested and prudent eondoR f in his frendabips 
No. 383. '& | 

August and July (months of) dexcribed, No ng. 725 


- 
: 


Babel, (Tower of) No. 415. 72 01 

Bacon (Sir Francis) prescribes his reader a ven oh eee 0 \ 
conducive to health, yy What he OY 3 
of Taste, 447. 

Bankruptcy, the misery of it, No. 428, 456. i 5 

Bar oratory in England, reflections on it, No. o½... 

Basilius Valentinus, and his son, their tory, No. 426. 

Baxter, (Mr.) his last words, No. 443. More last words, Big 

Bayle, (Mr.) what he says of libels, No. 451. 

Bear Garden, a combat there, No. 436: The ae it, 449. 

Beauty heightened by motion, No. 406, 

Beauty of objedts, what undermood by it, No. 418. Nothing 
makes its Way more diredly to the soul, ibid. Every species 
„Hermle trediwics hav Arsen wheivns 1 it, oy A e- 
cond kind of it, ibid. 

Beggars, the grievance of them, 430. 

Belus, Jupiter, Temple of, No. 413. i 

— how affected by colours, No. 413. N 

Blast, (Lady) her character, 437. / * 

Blucmantle (Lady) an account of her, No. 487. | 

Bribery the most prevailing way of making one's court, No. g94- © 

24 his answer to James Miller's challenge, No. 436. 

Buffoonery 


- £#* 


- 

i. 
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Dilly alia; Wh ba: 1 r 80 
Burp (Men of) their er lads, No. u. | 
C RE RES, . | 1 1 
Czar lost his life by -m. + Rowan Angus cnn, 
+. . No. 396, : 
Orlia, her charafter, No. 404. i 3 
Calisthenes, his character, No. a2. em 


Calumny, the ill effeQts of it, No. 41. 

| Camilla's Letter to the „ No. 443. How 
applauded there, ibid 

Candour, the eee end b n Moc ali 

Cartesian, how he would account for the ideas . 
fancy, from a single circumstance of the memory, No. 417. 

Casimere Liszyncki, an atheist in Poland, the manner of. his 
punishment, No, 389. | 

Cataline, Tully's charaRter of him, No. 986. 

Cato, the respekt paid bim at the Roman theatre, No. 446. 

Chamont's saying of Monimiz's misfortune, No. $95. 

Charity schools to be encouraged, No. 430. | 

Charles II. his gaieties, No. 462. - 2d 9g | 

Charms, none can supply the place of virtue, No. 395. _ 

Chearfulness, wherein preferable to mirth, No. 381. When 
worse than folly or madness, ibid. The many adraniages of 

; a chearful temper, g87, 

Children, their duty to their parents, No. 426- mee of - 

them fatal, 431. | 

Chinese laugh at our gardens, and why, No. 414. | ets 

Church work slow work, according to Sir Roger, No. 363. . 

Cicero, his genius, No, 404. The Oracle's advice to him, ibid. 
What he says of scandal, 427; of the Roman Gladiators | 


436. 
Clarepdon (Exel of) hip charafr of a 3 
curiosity, No. 439. | MN 


Cleantbeg, his charafter, No. 4043. + 1 


Cleopatra, a desctiption of her cling FEAR G N. 400. 
Colours, the eye takes most delight in them, No, 418. 
the Pocts borrow most epithets from them, ibid, Only ideas 
in the mind, 41g, Speak all 8 416. 


Comedies, Eugliah, vicious, No. 446. TY 
VOL. vi. SBP”. Common- 


' 
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Commonwealth of Amazons, No. 433. * 

Compassion ervilizes human nature, No. 397. How to . 

| ibid, 

Company, temper chiefly to be considered in 'the choice of it, 
No. 424- 

Complaisance, what kind of it peculiar to courts, No. 394- " 

Concave and convex "figures in architeure have the greatest 
air, and why, No. 415. ; 

Confidence, the danger of it to the ladies, No. 395- 

Conversation an improvement of taste in letters, No. 40g. 

Coquets, great coveys of them about this town, No. 390. 

Coverley (Sir Roger de) his adventure with Sukey, No. 416, His 

© good humour, 424. His observations in his passage with the 
 SpeQator to Spring Garden, 383. In — - affronted 
on that occasion, ibid. | 

Country life, why the Poets in love with it, 15 414. What 
Horace and Virgil say of it, i. Rules for it, 424. 

Courage wants other good qualities to set it off, No. 422, © 

Court interest, the several ways of making it, No. 394. 

Court and city, their peculiar ways of life and converaation, 403- 

Creation, the contemplations on, a perpetual feast of ay, ol * 
the mind of a good man, No, 39g. 

Criticks (French) friends to one another, No. 409. 

Cuckoldom abused on the stage, No. 446. 

Curiosity (absurd) an instance of ĩt, No. 439. 


Custom a second nature, No, 437. The effe of i, 1. Hor, 


to make a good use of it, ibid, Cannot make every thing 
pleasing, 453. | 
Cynthio and Flavia break off their amour very whimically, 399, 


„ 


Dacinthus, his rde, No, 462. - 

Dainty (*in: Mam) her memorial from the Country tofirmary, 
No. 429. | 

Damon and Strephon, theis amour with Gloriana, No gag. 

gers past, why the reflection of them pleases, No. 418. 

y, the several times of it in several parts of the town, No. 454+ 


Deluge, Mr. Wm: notion of it reproved, No. 396. 
Defamation the zign of an il) heart, No. 427, Papers of that 


kind a scandal to a government, 451+ To be ny 
6— Be 


| # 


INDEX. [ 
* 


Denying, sometimes a virtue, No. 458. - nden ——— 
Descriptions come hort of atawary and painting, Mo. 616, Pleas 
zometimes more than the sight of things, 16. The tame not 


alike relished by all, d. What pleases in them, 418. 


Wbat is great, surprising and beautiful, more acceptable to 
26— than what abe Damen 


Paas e No, 400, r, 


Devotion, the nobles: buildings owing to it, . $ ' 


Niana's cruel gacrifices condemned by an ancient Poet, No. 463+ 
Dionysius's car, what it was, No, 49 
Nee i emongah.. . 
; in nature, No. 421, 

Dogget, how cuckolded on the stage, No. 446, 8 
Domestick life, reſlections concerning it, 433 ins Fool 
Doris, Mr. Congreve's character of het, a4. 
2 

Dream af the Scazons, No. 433. 

* the ladies extravagange in it, No. 435. © Anil 3 
Ain dbeir aiggularity, 174. mee en 
dest in it, ibid. | 


Dink hi bono No. 468. nm 1 


= 2 
- 
0 . 4 11493 1 
4 CI 
* 


Earth, why covered with green rather than any vir colour, 
No. 387. 

Eduction of children, errom in it, No. 431. A letter 60 tht 

Be, -. 4 8 applied to it, — LW 4 2 
ematicai persons, NO, 19 ag "a 

Employments, whoever excels in any, eur of 14 ns 

| Endulation, tHe use of it, No, 438. | 

Enemies, the benefits that may be received from them, 

English generally inclined to melancholy, No. 985. 
modest, 407, 4357; thought proud ran „ 

Etimity, the good fruits of it, No. 399. 


EpiQetus's zaying of sorrow, No. 397. Rs tg: v1 


Equestrian ladies, who, No. 433. 
Error, his habitation deseribed, No. 460; how like to truth, ib. 


Exzay on the Pleasures of the Imagination, from No. 411 to 481, 


Ether (Fields of) the Pleasures of varveyitg dem. No; 488. 
Ber gens of the fair tex, No. 99. $: 


ba Euphrates, 


Eupbrates river contained in one bason, No. 116. 

F (Royal) described, Wo. 454- 

Fairy writing, No; 419. The Pleasures of Imagination that arise 
from it, #5. More difficult than any other, and why, il. b. 
The English the best poets of this sort, t. 

Faith, the benefit of it, No. 459+ | 1 

Fame a follower of merit, No. 426. the phos of, 9 "el 
Courts compared to it, 5. 

Familiarities indecent in society, No. 499. 

Fancy, all its images enter by the sight, No. 411. 

Fashion, a description of it, No. 460. . 

Father, the affection of one for a daughter, No. 449. 

Favilla spoiled by a marriage, No. 437. KT 

' Faults (zecret) how to find them out, No. 99g. 

Feeling not 80 perfeRt a senge as tight, No. 411. 3 

Fidelio, his adventures, and transformation into a looking glam, 
No. 392. 95.46 

Fiction, the advantage the writers have in it to please the i ima- 
- gination, No. 419. What other writers please i it, = 

Fidelia, her duty to her father, No. 449. 

HA LN in objets, No. 413- Lie rs wt.” 


* described, No. 460. 

Flavia's character and amour with Cynthio, No. 398. 

Flora, an attendant on the spring, No. 425. 

Follies and defefts mistaken by us in ourselves for — 6. 
Fortius, his character, No. 422. 


S 4 


Fortunatus the trader, his charafter, No. 443- | | 
Freart (Monsieur) what he says of the manner of both ancients _ 


and moderns in architeQure, No. 415- 
French, their levity, No. 435+ | | 
Friends kind to our faults, No. 399. . * 
Friendship, an essay upon it, No. 385. Defined, h. What 
dort of friend the most useful, * 


6 , 


Gardening, errors in it, No. 414. Why the English gardens not 


50 entertaining to the fancy, as those in France nd Jus > 


wer. EY 


Observations eoncernivg n 
and beauty, ib. Applied to education, 4353. 
 Georgicks (Virgil's) the beauty of their subjeQts, No. 117. 
Gesture, good in oratory, No. 407. 

Ghoxts, what they say should be a little dixcoloured, No.. 419. 
| The description of them pleasing to the faney, ib. why we 
incline to believe them, ibid. not a village 'in England for 
merly without one, 16. Shakespear's the beat, i5, | 

Gladiators. of Rome, what Cicero as of them, No. 436. 

Glorikna, the desigu upon her, No. 423. 

Goats-milk, the effect it had on a man bred with it, No. 48. 

God, the being of one the greatest of certainties, No. g81. 

Good sense and good nature always go together, No. 437. 

Grace at meals practised by the Pagans, No. 458. 

Grandeur and minuteness, the extremes pleazing to the fancy, ' 
No. 420. | 

Gratitude, the 'most A arg oy No. 453-8 
divine poem upon it, 10. | 

Greatness of objefts, wing understood by it, in the rn of 
the Imagination, No. 412, 41g. 

Green, why called in poetry. the chearful colour, "No. 385 -—— 

Green-gickness, Sabina Rentfree's letter about it, No. 431. 

ee OO NCC | 

H * | 
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Hamlet's reflections on looking upon Yorick's scull, No. 404. 

Harlot, a description of one out of the Proverbs, No; 410. 

Health, P 

those of the understanding, No. 411. 1 01 

Heaven and Hell the novoo oh, dase wo he light of 

Nature, No. 447. . | | ' 

Hebrew Idioms run into Englich, No. 405. | . 

Heaiod's saying of a virtuous life, No. 447. 2 

Historian, his most agreeable talent, No, 40 How biasy 
pleases the imagination, ib. RCTS of) battles iþ 4 
8carce ever understood, No. 428. 

Hockley in the Hole Gladiators, No. 436. 36 

Homer's descriptions charm more than Ariztotle's 
No. ee unn ne he is in his 
provincę, ib. 0 

Honexts the nder, his dagen. No. 4%%½%½ꝙ,t᷑ 

_ Honey» 


: 


; 
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- Honeycomb (Will), his adventure with Sukey, No, 410. 
Horace takes fire at every hint of the Iliad and Odyssey, No. 417. 
— (Jeffery, Esq.) His petition from the Country En 
o. 429. 
Human nature the best study, No. 48. 8 


Humour (Good) the best companion in the . No. >a 
> Hush (Peter) his character, No. 457. 


Hymn, David's s pastoral one on Providence, No. 441; on 1. 
tude, 433. 

Hypocrisy, the various kinds of it, No. 399; to be prefecred 19 
open impiety, 458, 


IJ 


k . f N 0 
Ideas, how a whole get of them hang together, No. 416. 
Idiot, the story of one by Dr. Plot, No. 447. | | 

Idle and innocent, few know how to be 50, No. 411. 

Jilt, a penitent one, No. 401. 

Uiad, the reading of, it like travelling hrough » country wine 

o habited, No. 417. 

Imaginary beings in Poetry, No. 419. ieee in Ovid, Vir 
gil, and Milton, bid. 

Imagination, its pleazures in zome ede equal. 19 den of the 
understanding; in some preferable, No. 411. Their extent, 
ibid. The advantages of them, ibid. What is meant by 
them, ibid. Two kinds of them, ibid. Awaken the facul- 
ties of the mind, without fatiguing or perplexing it, wid. 

more conducive to health than those of the understanding, 

. ibid. raised by other senses as well as the sight, 412. The 

cause of them not to be assigned, 413. Works of art not 20 
perfe& as those of nature to entertain the imagination, 414» 
+ The Secondary pleasvres of the fancy, 416. the power of it, 
is, whence its secondary pleavures proceed, is, of a wider 
and more universal nature than those it has when joined with 
eight, 418; bow poetry contributes to its pleasures, 419 
how historians, philosophers, and other writers, 420, 421. 
The delight it takes in enlarging itself by degrees, as in the 
aurvey of the earth, and the univeme, iid. and when it 
works from great things to little, ibid, where it falls short of 
the understanding, ibid. How affefted by similitudes, 421 ; 
2s liable to pain as pleasure ; how much of either dis capable 
of, 4 Ow of the Almighty over it, is, 


Ima» 


11 b.. | E 


Imagining, the art of it in general, No. Ä 

Impertinent and trifling persons, their triumph, No. 432. 

Impudence mistaken for wit, No. 443+ por 26.0; ons 

to avoid the imputation of it, geo. | 

Infirmary, one for tne? No. 429, 437, "I a further 

n aecountout of the country, is. 

Iogolson (Charles of Barbican) his cures, No. 444. 444+ 

Interest, the ready way to promote our interest in the world, 994. 

Invitation, the Speflator's, to all artificers as well ay philozophers 
to assist him, No. 498, 442; a general one, is. : 

r 
No. 429. - 

Tras, her character, No. 404. . | p 

Irony, who deal in it, No. | 

July and August (Months of) described, No. 425. 5 


Knowledge of one's self, rules for it, No. 99. 

ap L - 6 . 

Landskip, a pretty one, No. 414. 48: 

Language (Licentious) the brutality of it, No, 400. 

Languages (European) cold to the oriental, No. 46. 

Lapland Ode translated, No. 406. R 

Law suits, the misery of them, No. 468. 

Leaf (Green) swarms with millions of animals, No. 420. 

Letters from Cynthio to Flavia, and their answers Arne 
ing off their amour, No. 98. 

Letters, from Queen Anne Boleyne to Henry VIII. No. n 
from a bankrupt to his friend, 456 ;- the answer, 6, 1 

Letters to the Spebtator; from Mirtilla desiring che SpeAator'y ad. 

vice in relation to her lover, 380; from J. S. 
on some person's behaviour at Church, iid. from T. B. bh 
vanity, and the abundance of it in che female ex, iid. n 
Betty Lemon, who-had. been precented with a guines by 
Jew, ib. from the . Sexton. of St. Brides on a new. Charity- 

School of tixty girls, erefted/in that parizh, i6. from a gen- 
tleman in Dematk, 393 from Peter de Quir of St, John's Col- 
lege in Cambridge, No. 996 z. from a penitent Jilt, 401 
from a lady importuned by her mother to be. unſaichſul wt 


* 
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her husband, 40s ; from a married man who ont of jealousy 
obstrufted the marriage of a lady to whom be was a guardian, 
ibid. from a lady hose lover would have abused her pasgion 
for him, ib. from a young uncle on the disobedience of hig 
. © elder nephews and nieces, ibid. about a city and country life, 
406; with a translation of a Lapland ode, i. on the pas- 
- 8ions, 408; concerning Gloriana, 42g; of Good Humour, 
424 ; of the Country Infirmary, 429 ; of common beggars, 
430 ; of Charity Schools, ibid. the freedoms of matried 
men and women, ibid. from Richard and Sabina Rentfree, 
-431 ; about prejudice and emulation, 432, naked shoulders, 
437 ; a country Society anfl Infirmary, ibid. from Camilla, 
443; from an Exchange man, ibid. about buffoonery, ib 
from Ephraim Weed, 450; from a projeQton for, news, 452, 
457 3 about education, 455 ; from one who had married a 
scold, ibid. from Pill Garlick, ibid. about the use and abuse 
of similies, ibid. salutations at churches, 460; with a trans- 
lation of the 114th Psalm. 461; about the advance on the 
| paper for the stamps, ibid. about King Charles the. Second's 
gaieties, 462. 
Libels, a severe law against them, No. 451 z chose that write or 
* read them excommunicated, is. 
Light and Colours only ideas in the mind, No. 419. 
Livy, in what he excels all other historians, No. 409, 420. 


Lollor (Lady Lydia) her Memorial from the Country infra Fs 


No. 429. 
London, the differences of the manners .and poluics of 0 one part 
from the other, No. 6. 


M 


as 1 middle link between angel 40d . No. 408, 


What he is, considered in nnn 41. The, homage be 
owes to his Creator, id. 
March (Month of) described, No. 425- 
Mars, an attendant on the Spring, No.-425 
Martial, an epigram of bis on a grove man's being u Revs 
. play, No. 446. 
Machiavel, his obcervation- on the wise n dates, 
No. 408. 


Matter, te lan prilf i conn a eule. 


May 


INDEX-/ | | 
— to the ladies, No. 3953 decided, : 


425- 

dad (Thomas) is Jeter about th freedoms of manied men 
and women, No. 430- 

Memory, how improved by the ideas of the Imagination, 497% 

Merchant, the worth and importance of his charager, No. 428. 

Mercy, who ever wants it bas a taue of no enjoyment, No. 456. 

Metamorphoses (Ovid's) like enchanted ground, No. 417. | 

Metaybor, when noble, casts a glory round it, No. 421. 

Miller (James) bis challenge to Timothy Buck, No. 436. 

Milton, his vast genius, No. 417. His Feen af II Pengerogo, 
425. 

Mimickry (art of) why we delight in it, No. 416. 

Minister, a watchful one described, No. 439 

Minutius, his character, No. 422. 

Mirth distinguished from chearfulness, No. 381. 

Modesty (False) the danger of it, No. 453; distinguished from 
the true, ibid. herein it consists, ggo. 

Monsters, novelty bestows charms on them, No. 412. dene. 
of propagation, 413. What gives 9 in the Light 
of them, 418. 

Money ; the SpeQator proposes it as a Thesis, No. 44%; the 


power of it, 450 ; the love of it very cn 1. ä 
Morality, the benefits of it, No. 459 · od 


Mouse Alley DoGtor, No. 444+ {nA 
Music (Church) of the improvement of it, No. 403. It may 


raise confused notions of things in the fancy, 416. 


N 

Naked sbouldered, No. 437. 

Names of authors io be put to their works, + all þ. 
conveniencies of it, No. 431. 

Nature, a man's bett guide, No. 404,; the mon work] Iden of of 
human reason, 408, Her works more perfect than those of | 
art to delight the fancy, 414. Vet the more pleasant the 
more they resemble them, ib. more grand and august than 
those of art, ib. 

Necessary cause of our being pleased with what is great, new, and 
beautiful, No. 41g. 

New or uncommon, why every thing that is 80 raises a pleasure 
in the imagination, No 411. What understood by the term 

VOL. vi. cc with 
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with respe@ to. objefls, 412. Improves what is great and 
beautiful, 1b. Why a secret pleasure annexed to its idea, 
41. | Every thing 60 that pleazes in architecture, 415. 
News, how the English thirst after it, No. 452. een 
zupply of it, i6, Of whispers, 457. 


Nicodemuncio's letter to Oliva, No. 433- FX 


Nicolini, his perfeQion in music, No, 405. 

Night-walk in the country, No. 42g. 

Nightingale, iu music highly 2 to a man in er. 
| No. 383. 

November (Month of) described, bids 


O Fo 
| 


« * 


— in behaviour considered, No. 386. 

Ode (Laplander's) to his mistress, No. 406. 

Opinion (popular) described, No, 460. Ek 

Orbicilla, ber charafter, No. 90. 

Ottentation, one of the inhabitants of the paradise of fools, 
No. 460. 

Otway, bis admirable description of the migeries of law suits, 

No. 436. 

Ovid, in what he excels, No. 417, His description of the pa- 
lace of Fame, 439. | 


P 


5 


* Pamphlets, defamatory, detestable, No. 451. 
Pantheon at Rome, how it strikes the imagination at the first en- 

trance, No. 413. | | 

Paradise of fools, No. 460. 

Paradise Lost (Milton's) its fine images, No. 417. 

Parents, their care due to their children, No. 426, 

Party not to be followed with innocence, No. 399. 

Party prejudices in England, No. 438. 

Passions treated of, No. 408. What moves them in — 
most pleasing, 418; in all men, but appear not in all, ibid. 

Passionate people, their faults, No. 438. Nat, Lee's description 
of it, ibid. 

Peevish fellow described, No. 438. | 

Penseroso (Poem of) by Milton; No. 485. 


* 


* 


— 
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Perzecution in religious matters immoral, No. 49.1 
Pertian soldier reproved for railing against an enemy, No. 427. 
Phidias, „PER 15. 
Phocion's saying of a vain promiser, No. 448. | 
Philips (Mr.) pastoral verses of his, No. 400. 
Philosophy (Natural) the use of it, No. 99. 
Philosophy (New) the authors of it graify and enlarge the ima- 
gination, No. 420. | 
Pifture not 50 natural e reprezentation as © atatue, No. 46 
what pleases mot in one, 48. {? 
Pity, is love softened by sorrow, No. 397 that and terror le- 
ing passions in poetry, 418, © 
2 2 — Bo, a9. 
Pleasant fellows to be avoided, Now 468. 
Pleasantry in converzation, the faults it covers, No. 462. 
Poems, several pregerved for their similies, No. 421. n 
Poetry bas the whole circle of nature for its province, | No. 419. 
Poets, the pains they should take to form the imagination, 4173 
| $hould mend nature, and add to her beauties, 418. How 
much they are at liberty in it, hid. 
Polite imagination let into a great many pleazures the vulgar are | 
* notcapable of, No. 411, 
Politics of St. James's coffee · house, 8 * Fred 
king's death, No. 40g. of Giles's, 104. of Je N 
of Will's, he Tres i Fich-treer, 


— 


in Homer, No. 391 3 3 
in general make set forms necessary, ibid 1 
Precipice, distant, why its prozpeRt pleazes, No. at 
Prejudice, a leiter about it as it nd aryl OY 
F N 0 9 

Pride, A en is e men, No. $94 11 

Promives (Negle of) through fivolou Ciel No. 44h, 

Promisers condemned, No. 448. 

Prospect, a beautiful one delights the Soul 28 OPT IDs 
8tration, No. 411. Wide ones pleazing to the fancy, ibid. 
Ealivened by nothing o much as rivers and falls of . 

41123 that of hills and valleys 400n tires, ibid. | - 
err EsaB- 

Palm 114th 3 No. 461. . 2 

C Paalmise, 


396 - . | - INDEX, 


Pealmist, against hypocrisy, No. geg of Providence, 441+, 3 

Punnning, whose privilege, No. 996 a pun of thought, 464. 

Pyramids of Egypt, No. 413. 

Pythagoras, his precepts about the choice o «cont of lie, 
No. 47. ' , $4.4 


Ti 


Q. > 0 


Quack Bill, No. 444+. Doftons, the cheats of them, ibid, __ 
Quakers, projet of an act to marry them to the olive bene 
No g96. 
Quir n bis letter 0 de SpeAuor abou puns, Ne. 996. 
N ; 
| Raillery in conversation, the absurdity of it, No. 428. | 
Rainbow, the figure of one contributes to its magnificence, as 
| much as the colours to its beauty, No. 415. | 
| Ramble, from Richmond by water to London and about it, by 
the. SpeQator, No. 454- * 
Reason the pilot of the passions, No. 408. A prexty nice mw 
portion between that and passion, is. < 4 
Religion considered, No. 49. 
Renatus Valentinus, his father and . their 1 400 426. 
Rentfree (Sabina) her letter about the green-sickness, No. 481. 
Re proof, when justly deserved, how we ee to behave ourselves 
under it, No. g8e. | | 
Retirement, a dream of it, No. 425. 
Ridicule put to a good use, No. 445+ 
Riding · dress of ladies, the extravagance of it, No. 435· 

Robin, the porter at Will's coffee. house, his qualifications, 
No. g98. . 
Rhubarb (John, Exq.) his memorial from the vey e 
No. 429. 


1 


77 


Ruciciry shocking, No. 400. | ' 4 , 
Rusty (Scabbard) his letter to the SpeAator, No. 449. . 


* 
8 


Sallust, his excelluies; No, 409. 
Salutations in churches cengured, No. 466; 
Satires, the English, 1ibaldry and Billingegate, No. 451. 


Q- - FH Scandal, 


IDE. 


Sdandal. to whom most pleazing, No. 446. How — 
3 banden : 

Scot, (Dr.) his Christian Life, iu * No. 447. 
Scribblers against the SpeQator, why erer 1 
Seasons, a dream of them, No. 43. 
Sidney, verses on his modesty, No. 400 
Sclf-conceit one of the inhabitants of the 3 of * wy 
Semanthe, her character, No. 404. bt 
Semiramis, her prodigious works and power, No. 458. 4 
Sempronia the match- maker, No. 437. enn 
September (Month of) described, No. 40g A een 
Sexes, amity between agreeable persons of diferent, & 

No. 400 advantages of it to each, 493+ , 

Shakespear excels all writers in his ghosts, No. 419- 

Sherlock (Dr.) improved the notion of heaven and hell, m ue 

Sight the most perlect tense, No. 411. The pleasures of the 
88 arise Wa ibid. furnishes it win 
ideas, i 

Silk-Worm, a charater 4 one, No. 454- | 

Similitudes, eminent writes faulty in them, No. 421 ; the wm 
servation of several poems, ib. an ue one in a pulpit, 406. 

Sippet, { Jack) his character, N. 146. 

Snarlers, No. 438. 

Socrates, why the oracle eke him the PI wen, 4. 

Solomon's Song, 4 paraphrase on the cba 1 No. 388. 3 

Song with notes, No. 470. bd 

Soul, its happiness, the contemplation of God, No. 0 State 70 

it aſter zeparation, iid. ad 

Sourds, how improper for deseription, No. 416. yy ah 

della Bestia T riomphante, a book sold at 0 3 

gol. No. 398; some accaunt of that book; 

n accompanies Sir Roger to Spring bas lore * 

| zeal for the Hanover succession, g84.; bis'1 invitati ©» 
corts of people to assist him, 442 ; about the stampe, 445 3. 
guardian of the fair 26x, 449; bis dventhements, 46 y about 
the price of his paper, . a. 

Spencer, his advice to young ladies under the distress of defama- 
tion, W Wh bis Whole OY EO Peer 
419-7 nde * 

Spirit, an high one 3 great enemy to candour, No. ga- 

Spirits, several specics in — 37 rr hens won ores | 

IJ 0 Ca, & 4g 28S N A941 "Ay gy 
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| Spring the leren gen in the year, 399 3 > dire of it, 
; No. 423 ; his attendants, 16. 
Spring-Garden, à kind of Mahometan paradise, No. 8898. 
Spies not to be trusted, No. 490 1 despised by great men, % 
Stamps, how fatal to weekly historians, No. 443 
Stars (fixt) how their immensity and magnificence confound-. us; 
| | No. 4%. 
1 | Statuary, the most natural representation, No. 416. ; 
| Stint (Jack) and Will Trap, their adventure, No. 448.- 
Stoics discarded all passions, No. 397. | 
Sudden (Thomas, Eq.) hs memorial from the Country Infirmary, 
bs No. gage” 
©  Sukey's adventure with Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger de co- 


| | verley, No. 410. 


1 8 Symmetry of objefts; how it strikes, No. 411. 
LE, Syneopius the passionate, his charaQter, No. 498. 


| | T 


F , 
eh ile beser cee. No. ano. * 
| | Taste of writing, what it is, and how ha ace No. 409. 
Ihe perfection of a man's as a sense, ibid- defined, ibid. that 
of the Eoglizh, ibid. 
Terror and pity, why those pagsions please, No, 418, 
Thames, its banks, and the boats on it, described, No. 454» 
Tbimbleton (Ralph) his letter to the Speftator, No. 432. 
Thoughts, of the highest importance to sift them, No. g99- 
Torture, why the description of it pleases, and not the progpeAt, 
0 No. 418. 
ä Nauen of z0uls, how believed by the ancients, No. . 
Trap (Mr.) his letter to Mr. Stint, No. 448. 
Trees, more beautiful in all their lyxuriancy than when cut d 
trimmed, No. 414. 
Trimming, the Speklator unjustly accused of it, No. 445. 
e V 
* . Vainloves, the family of, No. 454: | 
Valentinus, Basilius, and Alexandrinus, 4 ar. No. 466. 
Valerio, his charaQer, No. 404. 
Valetudinarians i in chastity, No. 995+ 
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Sun- rising and setting the tee de in nature, No. 412. 


Vanity the paradise of fools, No. 2 a rxion of her and ber 
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Variety of men's aBtons proceeds from the pamions, Nos 403 ICTs, 
Venus, mange ER ON O% 24F q 3 
. an attendant on the Spring, 425+ | r r | 
Vertumnus, nes he ens 355 hu 
Viner (Sir Raþert) his familiarity with adn 4 ia : ; 
| Virgil, his genius, No. 404 ; compared with Homer, 417 ; when ba | 
is beat pleased, ib. | a | 
Virtue, the way to preerve it in its integiity, 394+ | | | 1 
Virtues, supposed ones not to be relied an, 999 ; . 
Understanding, ewe gere c. te imagin, 46 3 
Reasons for it, ih. zbould master the pazzionsy\ggs. 
nne ROI | 
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Wall, nr was we, 
Wars, the late made us 80 greedy of news, No. 452. - 
Weed (Ephraim) his CO It mig 
| and estate, No. 450. | 1 
| Whiepering-placey Dionyzius the tyrant's, 439- | 1 
Whisperers, political, No. 467. KA 
Wig, long one, the eloquence of the bar, No. 407. | 7 / 
Wit, (False) why na fag | Fs. 
judgment, 422. | 
Wichert, generally believed by our forefathers, as. * 
Women, the notion they have of virtue and vice, — | 
ways designs upon men, 433. * 4 
F — 
- _ raized by them, No. 416. 
World (The) considered both as useful and 397. 
Writer, how to perfeR his imagination, No. 417 ; edv. : 
ancient poets-bad this faculty, ib. . e * 


Youth, inst . 1 \ . V. 


5 
Zeal, intem pere, criminal, No. 309. 5 1 
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